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HE world that reads 
is the grand high 
court of appeal to 
which we all of us 
may at any time ap- 
ply for a reversion 
of sentence. For 
its judgments are 

never final; they are always tentative, 
and open to amendment or revision. So, 
though the verdict rendered a hundred 
and thirty years ago against the Cock 
Lane ghost has so far stood almost with- 
out appeal, it cannot even yet be said to 
be closed, for only one side of this case has 
been heard; and there is no truism truer 
than the old adage, ‘‘ There are two sides 
to every question.” 
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In the early part of the year 1762 a first 
little spark of news was dropped that by- 
and-by set all London in a blaze of talk. 
It began first to be whispered and then to 
be talked of that a ghost of a strange and 
unusual sort had made its appearance in 
Cock Lane. 

Cock Lane was until that time almost 
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unknown to the great world of London, 
being a most obscure little vein in the 
great arterial system of the metropolis; a 
narrow, dirty little street back of St. 
Sepulchre’s Church, and running be- 
tween Snow Hill and Giltspur Street. 
Upon the one side of it, and almost ad- 
joining, was West Smithfield, where was 
held all the gaudy, tawdry splendor of 
St. Bartholomew’s Fair. Upon the other 
side, and not further distant, was the Old 
Bailey, and the accompanying gloomy, 
frowning, forbidding face of Newgate 
Prison, black, dirty, squalid. 

Cock Lane was almost a connecting 
link between these two extremes of squal- 
id misery and squalid gayety; and more 
than once in those days, had you stood at 
the opening of some of its crooked courts 
or alleyways, you might have heard upon 
the one side the shouting and the laugh- 
ing at the fair, the piping of fifes and the 
drubbing of drums, the squealing of pigs 
and the rattling and clattering of the 
pork-pie dishes, the creaking of swings 
and merry - go- rounds, and the confused 
cackle and hum and grumble of the mot- 
ley crowd trying to enjoy itself; while at 
1898, by Harper and Brothers. AW rights reserved 
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the same time, upon the other side, you 
might have heard the creaking and rat- 
tling of the hangman’s cart, carrying the 
victims of Moloch law to the sacrificial 
tree at Tyburn. 

In the old time, and before the days of 
modern spirit-rappings, a good, honest, 
old-fashioned ghost was generally thought 
to haunt either some old, mossy, mil- 
dewed country house, or else the gloomy 
recesses of a crumbling castle—the scene, 
perhaps, of some mysterious legendary 
crime or other. But this particular ghost 
of Cock Lane was one of a more modern 
fancy. It was of the spiritualistic order 
of our days, and was in advance of its 


times. So, instead of preferring any such 
out-of-the-way scene for its doings, it 
chose this place—the heart of the metrop- 
olis, and the midst of a busy, jostling, 
noisy, tatterdemalion crowd—to make its 
intangible presence heard. The chosen 
place of its manifestation was the house 
of Mr. Parsons, the clerk of the neighbor- 
ing church of St. Sepulchre’s: and its 
chosen medium was the clerk’s daughter, 
a girl of twelve years of age —a little, 
mischievous, spiteful, impish creature, if 
we may trust the faint, evanescent image 
that stands dimly out from the mists of 
the past. 

Though it was not until 1762 that the 
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town at large took up the matter of the 
famous ghost, the presence of something 
mysterious in the house of the clerk jy 
Cock Lane was known of in the neigh 
borhood for some time before. To take a 
step still further backward, in 1759 
young widower (known in the annals of 
the Cock Lane ghost indifferently as Mr 
Kempe or Kent), who was at that time liv 
ing at Greenwich—then a semi-rural sub 
urb of London—‘ employed,” says a rec 
ord in the ‘‘an agent to carry a 
letter to a young gentlewoman of reputa 
ble family in Norfolk.” It was his de 
ceased wife’s sister, and the letter con 
tained a final plea that, in spite of the 


case, 


law against their legal union,they should 
live together as man and wife. 
of answer, the young gentlewoman came 


3y way 


up in person to Greenwich in a_post- 
chaise, ‘‘and was received most affection- 
ately by Mr. Kent.” No attempt at any 
sort of marriage ceremony was gone 
through with, but each of the two made a 
will in favor of the other of all he or she 
possessed. 

One morning Mr. Parsons, who, as was 
said, was the officiating clerk of St. Sepul- 
chre’s, observed at early prayers a lady 
and gentleman of very genteel appear 
ance standing in the aisle, and seeing 
them to be strangers, ordered them to 4 





convenient pew. It was Mr. 
Kent and the young gentle- 

oman from Norfolk. After 
prayers the gentleman took 
oceasion to thank the clerk 
for his courtesy, and enter- 
ing into conversation with 
him, asked him if he knew of 
any convenient house in the 
neighborhood where he and 
his lady might find lodgings. 

Mr. Parsons offered lodgings 
in his own house, which the 
other very gladly accepted, 
and very soon he and the 
young lady removed thither. 
For some time the couple 
pleasantly and _inti- 
mately at the clerk’s house, 
and constant visits and friend- 
ly offices were exchanged. 
The young lady—Miss Fanny 
she was called by the family 

seemed to take a particular 
liking to the little daughter of 
her landlord, and once, when 
Mr. Kent was away in the 
country to attend a wedding, 
she had the child to bed with 
her for companionship. 

It was upon this occasion 
that the ghost for the first 
time made itself audible. In 
the morning Miss Fanny complained to 
the family that both she and the lit- 
tle girl had been very greatly disturbed 
throughout the night by loud and contin- 
uous noises. She described it as an alter- 
nate rapping and scratching of a peculiar 
kind (afterward described as being like 
the sound of a cat clawing a cane-bottom 
chair), which seemed to proceed now from 
the bedstead, and now from the wainscot 
of the adjoining wall. 

After a great many speculations and 
surmises, Mr. Parsons advanced the theo- 
ry that the noise must have been occa- 
sioned by a neighboring shoemaker, an 
industrious fellow, who used sometimes 
to work far into the small hours of the 
night, and for the time no more was 
thought of the matter. But a few days 
later the young lady said, 

‘Pray, Mr. Parsons, does your indus- 
trious shoemaker work upon Sundays as 
well as upon other days?” 

“No,” said Mr. Parsons. 
you ask ?” 

Because,” said she, ‘‘ that noise that 
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we heard was greater last night than ever 
before.” 

From that time the noises continued 
intermittently, becoming now more vio- 
lent, and now ceasing altogether, but oc- 
curring always in the room where the 


child lay. The matter became the talk 
of the neighborhood, but for the time no 
investigation seems to have been made. 

Some little time after these manifesta- 
tions had first occurred Mr. Kent quar- 
relled with his landlord, and he and the 
young lady removed to other lodgings in 
the neighborhood of Clerkenwell. With- 
in a few months after this last removal of 
the couple the young gentlewoman died 
rather suddenly, and was interred in the 
crypt at St. John’s. 

After their removal the mysterious 
noises that had disturbed the clerk’s house 
ceased entirely. Nearly two years passed, 
and then, suddenly and without warning, 
the same scratching and the same rapping 
began again—this time with more persist- 
ence and violence—and, as before, always 
haunted the bedroom of the child. 








At the time of their first coming she 
seems to have given little or no thought 
to them; now it appears to have occurred 
to her that there was something maybe 
supernatural connected with them. At 
their recurrence she was thrown into 
such violent fits of agitation that a wo- 
man of the neighborhood—one Mary Fra- 
was called in to stay with her. It 
seemed to be chiefly through her ingenu- 
ity that the idea originated of putting 
queries to the ghost—as the manifesta- 
tion was now generally called—to be an- 
swered yes or no by a series of taps nega- 
tive or affirmative, after the manner of 
our modern spirit-rappings. 

This was, perhaps, the first record of 
any such communication being held with 
the unseen world, and the result was 
amazing. By means of affirmative or 
negative taps or scratchings, the people 
on this side of the veil of life were in- 
formed by the people on the other side 
that Mr. Kent had poisoned his sister-in- 
law with red arsenic (a substance per- 
haps never before heard of, unless it was 
known in the great unseen world that lies 
beyond), which he had administered in a 
mug of purl. Upon being further ques- 
tioned, the spirit proclaimed itself as be- 
ing none other than Miss Fanny herself, 
who took this means of coming back to 
the world that she might bring justice 
upon her murderer. 
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II. 


It is impossible to conceive of the blaze 
of excitement that the news of this mani- 


festation caused in the neighborhood—a 
blaze that in the end spread to all the ex 
tremities of London—nay, the country at 
large—to Scotland, to Ireland, and even 
to the Continent. No doubt if Mr. Par 
sons and the others concerned in the mat 
ter had realized the hubbub that his ghost 
was destined to raise about his ears, he 
would have been chary enough in spread 
ing the report of its doings. But as it 
was, the little spark was dropped, and in 
stantly the wildfire spread far beyond his 
power to circumscribe. Maybe the ex 
citement would have died out as quickly 
as it had flashed up, extending no further 
than Cock Lane, had not other and con 
firmatory circumstances added fuel to the 
blaze. The child herself, when questioned 
by the neighbors, asserted again and again 
that she had seen the figure of a woman 
surrounded by a blazing light; and the 
story of this miraculous vision was fur 
ther confirmed by a pubiican in the neigh 
borhood, who asserted that he also had 
seen the bright figure of a woman upon 
the stairs one night, presumably in the 
house of Parsons. The figure, he said, had 
beckoned him to follow her, when, in his 
agitation, he had (a delicious circumstan- 
tial detail) dropped -his pot of beer, and 
had run all the way home. 

Then the further circumstance of Miss 
Fanny’s having made her will at Green- 
wich in favor of Mr. Kent was remem- 
bered, and finally it became known that 
at the time of the funeral of the poor 
young gentlewoman in the erypt of St. 
John’s, her sister, who had come from 
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the country for the purpose of attending 
the ceremony, was much surprised at 
ot seeing Fanny’s name upon the coffin 
plate. She had questioned ** Mr. Browne 
concerning the matter after the funeral 
was over, and had lamented that she had 
not been permitted to see her sister's 
face, the lid having been screwed down 
before she came. It was also known that 
this sister had spoken very bitterly of Mr. 
Kent, saying that by means of the Green- 
wich will he had availed himself of the 
young lady’s fortune, ‘‘to the prejudice of 
her brother and sisters, who had all lived 
in perfect harmony until this unhappy 
affair happened.” 

It was, no doubt, the coincidence of 
these circumstances that first gave a col- 
or of plausibility to the tale of the ghost. 
Anyhow, the curiosity of London itself 
began to stir and awaken. 

The Methodists, under the lead of the 
benevolent Lord Dartmouth, seem to 
have been the first to thrust their fin- 
gers into the clerk’s private ghostly af- 
fairs. At that time a considerable fac- 
tion of this sect were rather inclined to 
spiritualism. There was not only a deal 
of talk and questioning concerning the— 


” 


to say at least—curiously strange phe- 
nomena that Mr. John Wesley had expe- 
rienced, but a deal of belief in these phe- 
nomena, and to those who thus believed 
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it seemed quite possible that spirits could 
come back from the other world to mani- 
fest themselves for more or less rational 
causes to men in this world. To such it 
would have been indeed a triumphant 
vindication of what Mr. Wesley had as- 
serted as to his own experiences, if a soul 
from the unseen world should come to 
bring the vengeance of God upon a mur- 
derer, and they were ready to give cre- 
dence to the tale. 

Upon the other hand, though the reg- 
ular clergy were much more disposed to 
stand aloof, yet among them also were 
a number, chiefly in the purlieus of St. 
Sepulchre’s, who were not disinclined to 
listen seriously. One of the accounts of 
the affair tells us that one night between 
eleven and twelve, the noises being par- 
ticularly violent, a ‘‘ respectable clergy- 
man” (probably the Mr. Moore, curate of 
St. Sepulchre’s, who afterward figured so 
prominently in the case) was sent for by 
Mr. Parsons to investigate into the mat- 
ter. He himself not caring to render an 
immediate decision, two other clergymen 
and some twenty others were called in, 
and a regular series of questions was put 
to the ghost. There is something so sol- 
emnly and so grotesquely funny in this 
examination of the supernatural visitant 
that the temptation to repeat it in full is 
not to be resisted. They began by ask- 








ing: Q. ‘“‘In what was the poison ad- 
ministered—beer or purl?” A. ‘ Purl.” 
Q. ‘How long before your death?” A. 
‘*Three hours.” @Q. ‘‘Is the person call- 
ed Carrots able to give any information 
about the poison ?” A. ‘‘ Yes.” Q. ‘‘ Are 
you Kent’s wife’s sister?” A. ‘ Yes.” 
Q. ‘‘ Were you married to Kent?” A. 
“No.” @. ‘‘ Was any other person be- 
side Kent engaged in the poisoning?” A. 
‘“No.” @Q. ‘Can you appear visibly to 
any one?” A. “Yes.” Q. ‘‘ Will you 
do so?” A. ‘‘Yes.” @Q. ‘“‘Can you go 
out of this house?” A. ‘‘ Yes.” @Q. ‘‘Can 
you follow this child everywhere?” A. 
“Yes.” @. ‘‘Are you pleased at being 
asked questions?” A. ‘‘ Yes.” Q. ‘‘ Does 
it ease your mind?” A. ‘‘ Yes.” (Here 
a mysterious noise, compared to the flut- 
tering of wings round the room, was 
heard.) @Q. ‘‘How long before your 
death did you tell Carrots that you were 
poisoned?” A. ‘‘One hour.” Carrots 
admitted that this was so. Q. ‘* How 
long did Carrots live with you?” A. 
‘*Three or four days.” Carrots attested 
the truth of this. @Q. “If the accused 
shall be taken up, will he confess?” A. 
“Yes.” @Q. ‘“‘ Will it ease your mind if 
the man be hanged?” A. ‘‘ Yes.” Q. 
‘“‘How long will it be before he is exe- 
cuted?” A. ‘‘Three years.” Q. ‘‘How 
many clergymen are there in the room ?” 
A. “Three.” @Q. ‘‘ How many negroes?” 
A. ‘“*Two.” One of the clergymen, hold- 
ing up a watch, asked whether it was 
white, yellow, blue, or black; to which 
he was answered black. The watch was 
in a black shagreen case. @Q. ‘‘ At what 
time in the morning will you depart ?” 


A, ‘At four o’clock;” which, strange to 
say, was the case. 

The mysterious rustling of wings ap 
pears to have been a great card in the 
ghostly programme, and subsequently 
the additional evidence of two other cler 
gymen, who also heard the same myste 
rious sounds, was added to what had al 
ready been published. It was, they said 
repeated several times, and was taken as a 
sign that the spirit was pleased. 

London had now become thoroughly 
aroused. The newspapers were full of the 
affair, the coffee-houses buzzed with it, and 
a dozen different pamphlet accounts burst 
into an ephemeral life in Grub Street gar- 
rets, and fluttered out into the light of the 
reading world. 

It became the fashion of the day. Hor- 
ace Walpole interlards it in a letter writ- 
ten to Mann—a letter relating chiefly to 
the death of the Czarina and the compli- 
cated state of European politics. ‘‘I am 
ashamed to tell you,” says he, ‘‘ that we are 
again dipping into an egregious scene of 
folly. The reigning fashion is a ghost! 

a ghost that would not pass muster in the 
paltriest convent in the Apennines. It 
only knocks and scratches; does not pre- 
tend to appear or to speak. 


The clergy 
give it their benediction; and all the 
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world, whether believers or infidels, go to 
hear it. I, in which number you may 
guess, go to-morrow ; for it is as much the 
mode to visit the ghost as the Prince of 
Mecklenburg, who is just arrived.” 

Cock Lane and the surrounding courts 
and alleyways were crowded not only 
with the motley masses from the mazy 
wilde arness of courts and alleys in the sur- 
rounding of St. Paul’s, but also with high- 
stepping, rustling beaux and dames from 
the neighborhood of St. James’s, where 
coaches and chairs fairly blocked the ad- 
joining way. 

We can only see a reflected picture 
of nether London and its excitement in 
records of the time; of the manner in 
which it affected high life we have sev- 
eral accounts, among the most amusing 
and clever of which is another letter from 
the ubiquitous Walpole, written in the in- 
tervals of his busy gossip of politics, the 
court, the opera, recapitulation of the 
droll bric-a-brac which he collected at his 
still droller mans‘on at Strawberry Hill, 
to Montague, then in Ireland. ‘‘ I could,” 
says he, ‘‘send you volumes on the ghost, 
and I believe if I were to stay a little I 
might send its life, dedicated to my Lord 
Dartmouth, by the ordinary of Newgate, 
its two great patrons. A drunken parish 
clerk set it on foot out of revenge, the 
Methodists have adopted it, and the whole 
town of London think of nothing else. 
Elizabeth Canning and the rabbit woman 
were modest impostors in comparison of 
this, which goes on without saving the 
least appearances. The Archbishop, who 


would not suffer the Minor to be acted in 
ridicule of the Methodists, permits this 
farce to be played every night, and I 
shall not be surprised if they perform in 
the great hall at Lambeth. I went to 
hear it, for it is not an apparition, but an 
audition. We set out from the opera, 
changed our clothes at Northumberland 
House—the Duke of York, Lady Northum- 
berland, Lady Mary Coke, Lord Hertford, 
and I, all in one hackney -coach—and 
drove to the spot. It rained torrents, yet 
the lane was full of mob, and the house 
so full we could not get in. At last they 
discovered it was the Duke of York, and 
the company squeezed themselves into 
one another's pockets to make room for 
us. The house, which is borrowed, and 
to which the ghost has adjourned, 

wretchedly small and miserable. When 
we opened the chamber, in which were 
fifty people, with no light but one tallow 
candle at the end, we tumbled over the 
bed of the child to whom the ghost comes, 
and whom they are murdering by inches 
in such insufferable heat and stench. At 
the top of the room are ropes to dry 
clothes. I asked if we were to have rope- 
dancing between the acts? We had no- 
thing. They told us, as they would ata 
puppet-show, that it would not come that 
night till seven in the morning—that is, 
when there are only ’prentices and old 
women. We staid, however, till half an 
hour after one. The Methodists have 
promised them contributions; provisions 
are sent in like forage; and all the taverns 
and ale-houses in the neighborhood make 
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fortunes. The most diverting part is to 
hear people wondering when it will be 
found out; as if there were anything to 
find if the actors would make 
their noises when they can be discovered. 
However, as this pantomime cannot last 
much longer, I hope Lady Fanny Shir- 
ley will set up a 
ghost of her own at 
Twickenham, and 
then you shall hear 
one. The Method- 
ists, as Lord Ayles- 
ford assured Mr. 
Chute two nights 
ago at Lord Da- 
cre’s, have attempt- 
ed ghosts. three 
times in Warwick- 
shire.” 

Nor were the fin- 
gers even of intel- 
lectual and literary 
London _ entirely 
clean of the dab- 
bling in this squal- 
id supernaturalism, 
Some years later, 
when Mr. Boswell 
ventured to ques- 
tion Doctor Joln- 
son, he received a 
rebuff from his idol 
even more boorish 
and bearish than 
usual. The subject 
of the Cock Lane 
ghost was evidently a sore one with the 
worthy lexicographer, and the snub royal 
was administered with more than ordinary 
of the bludgeon stroke. But though the 
good doctor then took pains to intimate 
that, so far from his having been partial 
to the spirit of Miss Fanny, it was very 
largely owing to his particular pen strokes 
administered through the newspapers that 
the props of superstition which boosted 
up the ghost were knocked from under it, 
it is nevertheless almost certain that he 
was one of a party that went down into 
the crypt of St. John’s, Clerkenwell, to 
hear the ‘‘audition” rap upon its own 
coffin lid. There is hardly a doubt but 
that it was his pen that wrote the deli- 
ciously funny account published in the 
Gentleman's Magazine at the time. ‘*The 
supposed spirit,” says that account, ‘‘ had 
publicly promised by an affirmative knock 
that it would attend one of the gentlemen 
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into the vault under the church of §& 

John’s, Clerkenwell, where the body js 
deposited, and give a token of her pre- 
sence there by a knock upon her coffin 
It was therefore determined to make this 
trial of the existence or veracity of the 
supposed spirit. } 

‘* While they were inquiring and de 
liberating, they were summoned into the 
girl’s chamber by some ladies who were 
near her bed, and who had heard knocks 
and scratches. When the gentlemen en 
tered, the girl declared that she felt the 
spirit like a mouse upon her back. 

‘The spirit was then very seriously ad 
vertised that the person to whom the 

promise was made 
of striking upon 
the coffin was then 
about to visit the 
vault, and that the 
performance of the 
promise then 
claimed. The com- 
pany at one o'clock 
went into the 
church, and the 
gentleman to whom 
the promise was 
made went, with one 
more, into the vault. 
The spirit was sol 
emnly required to 
perform its prom- 
ise, but nothing 
more than silence 
ensued. The person 
supposed to be accused by the spirit then 
went down with several others, but no 
effect was perceived.” 

Churchill wrote a now 
poem strung upon the theme of 
ghost, in which he tells how 


was 


unreadable 
the 


“Thrice each the pond’rous key apply’4, 
And thrice to turn it vainly try’d; 


and then how 


“Silent All Three went In, about, 
All three turn’d Silent, and Came Out.” 


Elsewhere in the poem the author thus 
describes the Pomposo of this scene: 


“ Pomposo, insolent and loud; 
Vain idol of a scribbling crowd, 
Whose very name inspires an awe, 
Whose ev'ry word is Sense and Law, 
Who, proudly seiz’d of Learning’s throne, 
Now damns all Learning but his own; 
But makes each Sentence current pass 
With Puppy, Coxcomb, Scoundrel, Ass ; 
For ’tis with him a certain rule, 
The Folly’s prov’d when he calls Fool.” 
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There can be no doubt as to whom that 
likeness fits; so, in spite of the worthy 
doctor’s assurance to his friend Boswell, 
one cannot help but believe that he him- 
self really was, as reported, one of those 
poor funny gulls that went down into the 
crypt of St. John’s, Clerkenwell, to hear 
Miss Fanny rap on her own coffin lid. 


III. 


For some months the ghost and her 
chosen medium seemed to have carried 
everything their own way. The voice of 
those who would have called for a reason- 
able examination into the matter was 
drowned on the one hand by the clamor 
of those who believed, on the other hand 
by the laughter and jeers of those who dis- 
believed. But at last the voice of cooler 
common-sense began to make itself heard, 
as it is, in the long-run, always sure to 
do. First it beeame publicly known that 
Miss Fanny’s fortune, for which her hus- 
band was supposed to have murdered her, 
amounted to only £100; then, that the 
physician who attended her in her last 
sickness had declared that, so far from 
Miss Fanny’s having been murdered, she 
had died of confluent smallpox ; and 
finally that Mr. Kent had loaned his land- 
lord a considerable sum, for the recovery 
of which he had brought suit against him. 

The finding, as a pos- 
sible root of the whole 
affair, such a_ palpable 
motive as revenge against 
an overpressing and clam- 
orous creditor tipped the 
balance, perhaps, with the 
greatest weight of all; it 
shook the faith of those 
who believed most firm- 
ly. The child from whom 
the whole scandal origi- 
nated was now (by order 
of the Lord Mayor, it ap- 
pears) removed from her 
father’s house, and sub- 
jected to a strict and rig- 
orous examination. 

At first the result was 
not very promising. The 
noises seemed rather to in- 
crease than to diminish in 
violence. Nevertheless, 
the steady drift of the 
current was now set full 
against the ghost and its 
abetters. Numberless lit- 
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tle circumstances seemed of a more and 
more suspicious nature. One account 
says: ‘‘About twenty persons sat up in 
the room, but it was not until about six 
o'clock in the morning that the first 
alarm was given, which, coming spon- 
taneously as well as suddenly, a good 
deal struck the imagination of those pres- 
ent. The scratching was compared with 
that of a cat on a cane chair. The child 
appeared to be in a sound sleep, and no- 
thing further could be obtained. Those 
who sat around discussed the matter 
in low tones, questioning what would be 
likely to happen to the child and her 
father should the trick be discovered. 
About seven o’clock the girl seemed to 
awake in a violent fit of crying and tears. 
On being asked the occasion and assured 
that no harm should happen to her, she 
declared that her tears were the effect of 
her imagining what would become of her 
father, who must be ruined and undone 
if the matter should be supposed to be an 
imposture. 

‘** But,’ said they who were present, 
‘who told you anything about an impos- 
ture? We supposed you to be sound 
asleep.’ 

‘*To which she answered, ‘ But not so 
sound but what I could hear all you said.’ ” 

So, the tide having turned fully against 

the marvellous rapping 
and scratching, the world 
of London demanded im- 
peratively that the mys- 
tery should at once be 
solved. So one day, asa 
final test, the girl’s bed 
was swung up in the man- 
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ner of a hammock, about a yard and a half 
from the ground, and her hands and feet 
were tied as far apart as might be without 
hurting her,and fastened with fillets. This 
was repeated for two or three nights suc- 
cessively, and during that time no noises 
were heard. It was now felt to be almost 
a matter of certainty that those noises, 
whatever they were, had emanated from 
the child herself, and it was not long be- 
fore the dénouement happened which all 
the disbelievers had looked forward to 
with the most perfect confidence —a dé- 
nouement which forever wrecked the 
lives of the unfortunate clerk of St. Sep- 
ulchre’s and his family, and nearly drove 
him to madness. Feeling now sure that 
the poor wretched little creature had 
some means by which she produced the 
mysterious noises, the examiners began, 
with an almost inquisitorial severity, to 
press her to confess; but, in spite of all, 
she still persisted in the denial of any 
trickery. She was then told that if she 
did not make the ghost heard within half 
an hour, she herself and her father and 
mother would be sent to Newgate. At 
that the miserable little hussy began cry- 
ing, and asked that she might be put to 
bed to try if the noises would come. 

‘*She lay in bed,” says one of the ac- 
counts, ‘‘ much longer than usual, but no 
noises; this was on Saturday. 

‘** Being told on Sunday that the ensu- 
ing night only would be allowed for trial, 
she concealed a board about four inches 
long and six inches wide under her stays. 
Having got into bed, she told the gentle- 
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men that she would bring 
the next morning. 

‘*The master of the house, however, and 
a friend of his, being informed by the 
maids that the girl had taken a board to 
bed with her, impatiently waited for the 
appointed hour, when she began to knock 
and seratch upon the board, remarking 
however, what they themselves were con 
vinced of, that these noises were not like 
those that used to be made. 

‘*She was then told that she had taken 
a board to bed with her, and on denying 
it, searched, and caught in a lie. 

“The two gentlemen who, with the 
maids, were the only persons present at 
this scene, sent to a third gentleman to 
acquaint him that the whole affair was 
detected, and to desire his immediate at 
tendance; but he brought another along 
with him. 

‘Their concurrent opinion was that 
the child had been frightened into this 
attempt by the threats which had been 
made the two preceding nights; and the 
master of the house also and his friends 
both declared that the noises the girl had 
made that morning had not the least 
likeness to the former noises. Probably 
the organs with which she performed 
these strange noises were not always in a 
proper tone for that purpose, and she im- 
agined she might be able to supply the 
place of them by a piece of board.” 

The next morning all the newspa- 
pers and coffee- houses buzzed with the 
news that the trick of the ghost had 
at last been found out. And that, af- 
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ter all, it was nothing but a little imp 
of a girl scratching upon a piece of a 
board. 
IV 

One can faintly imagine what must 
have been the feelings of poor Mr. 
Kent, the butt and victim of it, while 
all this had been going on. At first he 


seems to have brought evidence in re- 
buttal of the same grotesque sort as the 


accusations fulminated against him. He 
was one of those, as has been said, who 
paid that midnight visit to the crypt of 
St. John’s. He employed a pamphleteer to 
write a somewhat elaborate defence, in 
which many of his most private and sa- 
cred affairs were set forth at length, es- 
pecially his relations with ‘‘ Miss Fanny,” 
the manner of her death, ete., ete. An ac- 
cusation had been brought forward by the 
believers in the ghost that Mr. Kent, fear- 
ing the detection of his guilt, had had the 
body secretly removed from the vault. 
Whereupon Mr. Kent, together with a 
clergyman, the undertaker, the clerk and 
sexton of the parish, and two or three gen- 
tlemen, went down into the crypt, over- 
hauled the coffins piled up therein, and 
identified the particular one in which 
Seratching Fanny” lay. 

At last, upon the final supposed detec- 
tion of the fraud, he instituted a civil suit 
for libel against all those concerned in 
the affair in which his credit had suffer- 
ed so severely. We read in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, July 10, 1762: ‘*Come 
on before Lord Mansfield in the Court of 
the King’s Bench, Guildhall, a trial by a 


special jury, on an indictment against 
William Parsons and Elizabeth his wife, 
Mary Fraser, a clergyman [Mr. Moore, 
curate of St. Sepulchre’s]|, and a reputable 
tradesman fone Mr. James], for a con- 
spiracy in the Cock Lane ghost affair to 
injure the character, etc., of Mr. William 
Kent; when they were all found guilty. 
The trial lasted above twelve hours.” 

Richard Parsons was ordered to be set 
on the pillory three times in one month, 
and imprisoned two years, his wife one 
year, and Mary Fraser six months in 
Bridewell, to be kept to hard labor. Mr. 
Brown, for publishing some matters re- 
lating to that foolish affair, was fined £50 
and discharged. 

Mr. Moore, the curate, and Mr. James, 
the tradesman, were sentenced to pay Mr. 
Kent a round sum of money as indemni- 
ty; some say between £500 and £600. 

Such was the verdict of the court. 
The verdict of the great, many-headed 
was given as undoubtedly and as em- 
phatically in favor of the defendant. 
Among the riffraff and the ragtag of the 
neighborhood of Cock Lane, faith in the 
ghost had neither weakened nor waned. 
They believed in it still, and as heartily 
as ever. In one of the journals of the 
day we read, under date March 16, 1763: 
‘** Parsons, the fellow who was principal- 
ly concerned in the Cock Lane ghost, 
stood on the pillory at the end of Cock 
Lane, and instead of being pelted, had 
money given him.” Elsewhere we read 
of the unusual sympathy of the mob, and 
of a drunken fellow, who jeered at the 
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unfortunate man whilst he stood in the 
pillory, being knocked into a kennel by 
some indignant neighbor of the whilom 
clerk. 

As for that poor Miss Fanny, her bones 
seem destined to lie very uneasily. In 
the earlier part of this century we hear of 
her again from her restless resting-place. 
‘‘While drawing the crypt of St. John’s, 
Clerkenwell,” says Mr. J. W. Archer, ‘* in 
a narrow cloister on the north side, there 
being at that time coffins, fragments of 
shrouds, and human remains lying about 
in disorder, the sexton’s boy pointed to one 
of the coffins and said that it was ‘Scratch- 
ing Fanny.’ This reminded me of the 
Cock Lane ghost. I removed the lid of 
the coffin, which was loose, and saw the 
body of a woman, which had become adi- 
pocere. The face was perfect, handsome, 
oval, with an aquiline nose. Will not 
arsenic produce adipocere? She is said to 
have been poisoned, although the charge 
is understood to have been disproved. I 
inquired of one of the church-wardens 
of the time, Mr. Bird, who said the coffin 
had always been understood to contain 
the body of the woman whose spirit was 
said to have haunted the house in Cock 
Lane.” 

Such is the true story of the Cock Lane 
ghost. Since its time the great high court 
of appeal—the world that reads—has been 
in a general way satisfied that it was then 
finally settled. But was it settled? 

Undoubtedly the little girl was caught 
in a trick, but does that prove that the 
noises heard before were made by a like 
trick? Even those adverse witnesses, with 
all their bias against the ghostly nature of 
the phenomena, acknowledged that the 
noises she then made ‘‘ were not like those 
which used to be made”; and even went 
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so far as to suggest that the poor little 
wretch, terrified by the threats fulminated 
against her, resorted to this last shift to 
imitate a sound which she had at one time 
made somehow else. Before, when sh; 

had been examined and had been put to 
bed by the committee of ladies, the record 
as given says: ‘‘ They first thoroughly ex 

amined the bed, bedclothes, ete., and being 
satisfied that there was no visible appear 

ance of deceit,” ete., *‘ yet when the child 
with its sister was put into bed,” it ‘‘ was 
found to shake extremely by the gentle 

man who had placed himself at the foot 
of it.” Apart from the strange shaking 
of the bed, is it not likely that if she had 
concealed about her a piece of board four 
inches long and six broad, those ladies 
would have found it upon her? 

Again, there is a palpable incongruity 
about the whole affair that has never been 
explained. If the child were merely a 
mischievous, cunning, tricky little imp, 
and her father the low, drunken, vulgar 
cheat we have been taught to believe, is it 
likely that they would have been so very 
short-sighted, so very stupid and dull of 
wits, as to pretend that the ghost that 
haunted their house was the ghost of that 
very Miss Fanny who had one time heard 
these sounds with her living ears? 

Now, unless it was all planned for the 
sake of revenge, is it possible to conceive 
what was to be gained by the whole affair, 
the sinister result of which, to their own 
undoing and ruin, seems to have been 
very plain to the whole Parsons family 
long before its final collapse ? 

So maybe, in view of all the evidence, 
it is not safe to say positively that the 
secret of the Cock Lane ghost was finally 
discovered, Lord Mansfield and his verdict 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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BY THOMAS 


I. 
the resolute spirit 
of another Andor- 
ra, the village of 
Greenwich main- 
tains its indepen- 
dence in the very 
midst of the city 
of New York— 
submitting to no 
more of a compro- 
mise in the matter 
of its autonomy 
than is involved 
in the Procruste- 
an sort of splicing 
which has hitched 
Ears... {2st the extremi- 
ientkinnatn sti ties of its tangled 

streets to the most 

readily available 
streets in the City Plan. The flippant 
with which this apparent 








carelessness 


union has been effected only serves to 
emphasize the actual separation. 


In al- 
most every case these ill-advised coup- 
lings are productive of anomalous dis- 
order, while in the case of the numbered 
streets they openly travesty the require- 
ments of communal propriety and of 
common-sense: as may be inferred from 
the fact that within this disjointed region 
Fourth Street crosses Tenth, Eleventh and 
Twelfth streets very nearly at right an- 
gles—to the permanent bewilderment of 
nations and to the perennial confusion 
of mankind. 

In addition to being hopelessly at odds 
with the surrounding city, Greenwich is 
handsomely at variance with itself. Its 
streets, so far as they can be said to be 
parallel at all, are parallel in four distinct 
groups; they have a tendency to sidle 
away from each other and to take sudden 
and unreasonable turns; some of them 
start out wel] enough, but, after running 
only a block or two, encounter a church 
or a row of houses and pull up short. 
Here, in a word, is the same sort of irreg- 
ularity that is found in the lower part of 
the city between Broadway and the East 
River, and it comes from the same cause: 
neither of these crooked regions was a 
creation; both were growths. As streets 
were wanted in Greenwich they were 
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opened—or were made by promoting exist- 
ing lanes—in accordance with the notions 
of the owners of the land; and that the 
village did grow up in this loose and easy 
fashion is indicative of its early origin 
Actually,excepting the immediate vicinity 
of the Battery, this is the oldest habitation 
of white men on the Island of New York. 

But there were red men living here 
before the white men came. In the 
Dutch Records references are made to the 
Indian village of Sapokanican; and this 
name, or the Bossen Bouerie—meaning 
farm in the woods—was applied for more 
than a century to the region which came 
to be known as Greenwich in the later, 
English, times. The Indian village prob- 
ably was near the site of the present 
Gansevoort Market; but the name seems 
to have been applied to the whole region 
lying between the North River and the 
stream called the Manetta Water or Bes- 
tavaar’s Kill. 

Although the Manetta Creek no longer 
is visible on the surface, it still flows in 
diminished volume through its ancient 
channel—as those living near or over it 
sometimes know to their cost. Its east 
branch rises east of Fifth Avenue between 
Twentieth and Twenty-first streets, whence 
it flows in nearly a straight line to the 
southwest corner of Union Square; thence 
in a slightly curving line to a junction 
with the west branch (which rises east of 
Sixth Avenue, between Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth streets) near the middle of the 
block bounded by Eleventh and Twelfth 
streets and Fifth and Sixth avenues; from 
this junction it flows to Fifth Avenue and 
Clinton Place; and thence across Wash- 
ington Square, through Minetta Street, 
and nearly parallel with Downing Street, 
to the North River between Charlton and 
Houston streets. Notwithstanding the 
fact that this creek has been either culvert- 
ed over or filled in throughout its entire 
length, it still asserts itself occasionally 
with a most undesirable vigor. Heavy 
buildings cannot be erected on or near its 
bed without recourse to a costly foun- 
dation of piles, nor can deep excavations 
be made anywhere near its channel with- 
out danger of overflow. Both of these 
conditions have been in evidence recent- 
ly—the pile-driving, on a very large scale, 
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for the Lincoln Building at the south- 
west corner of Union Square; the inunda- 
tion, in the deep cellar lately dug on Sixth 
Avenue a little below Eleventh Street, and 
also in the cellar of the new building No. 
66 Fifth Avenue. 

In primitive times the land between 
Manetta Water and the North River was 
very fertile—a light loamy soil, the value 
of which anybody with half an eye for 
soils could see at a glance. Wherefore 
Peter Minuit, first of the Dutch Governors, 
with a becoming regard for the interests 
of his owners—this was just after he had 
bought the whole Island of Manhattan 
from the unsuspecting savages for sixty 
guilders, or twenty-four dollars-—set apart 
Sapokanican as one of the four farms to 
be reserved to the Dutch West India Com- 
pany in perpetuity. With even greater, 
but more personal, astuteness the second 
Dutch Governor, Wouter Van Twiller— 
having a most unbecoming regard for his 
own strictly individual interests—made 
himself at once grantor and graniee of 
this property, and so appropriated the 
Company's Farm No. 3 as his own private 
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tobacco plantation. He was a weak bro 
ther, this Governor Van Twiller, and his 
governing was of a spasmodic and feeble 
sort; but his talent for converting public 
property to private uses was so marked 
that it would have given him prominence 
at a very much later petiod in the history 
of the Ninth Ward—the whole of which 
section of the future city, it will be ob- 
served, with some considerable slices from 
the adjacent territory, he grabbed with 
one swoop of his big Dutch hands. 

Van Twiller, coming over in the Sout- 
berg, landed on this island in April, 1633. 
As he was dilatory only in matters of 
state it is reasonable to suppose that he 
annexed Sapokanican in time to sow his 
first crop of tobacco that very year. His 
farm-house doubtless was the first house 
erected on the island of Manhattan north 
of the settlement around Fort Amster 
dam; and with the building of this house 
at the Bossen Bouerie, Greenwich Village 
was founded—oniy a dozen years alter 
the formal colonization of the New Neth 
erland, and rather more than two cen- 
turies and a half ago. 
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Things went so easily and gently in 
those placid times that a long while passed 
before the Bossen Bouerie suffered the 
smallest change. Twenty years later, in 


the time of Governor Stuyvesant, mention 
is made of ‘‘ the few houses at Sappokani- 
gan”; and nearly half a century later a 
passing reference to the settlement there 


is made in the Labadist journal so for- 
tunately discovered by the late Henry C. 
Murphy during his residence at the Hague, 
Under date of September 7, 1679, the jour- 
nal contains this entry: ‘‘ We crossed over 
the island, which takes about 
three-quarters of an hour to 

do. and came to the North 

River, which we followed a 

little within the woods to Sa- 

pokanikee. Gerrit having a 

sister and friends there, we 

ourselves and drank 

beer, which re- 

freshed us. We continued 

along the shore to the city, 

where we arrived at an early 

hour in the evening, very 

much fatigued, having walk- 

ed this day about forty miles. 

I must add, in passing 

through this island we some- 

times encountered such a 

sweet smell in the air that 

we stood still because we did 

not know what it was we were 

meeting.” 

And so for about a century 
after Governor Van Twiller, 
ina prophetically aldermanic 
fashion, had boodled to him- 
self the whole of the future 
Ninth Ward, the settlement 
at the Bossen Bouerie, other- 
wise Sapokanican, was but a 
hamlet, and a very small 
hamlet, tucked into the edge 
of the woodland a little to 
the northward of where the 
of the Cunard and 
White Star steamers were to 
be in the fulness of time: 
and the hamleters doubtless 
had very fine trout-fishing 
between the future Fifth 
and Sixth avenues in the 
Manetta Water; and, in the 
autumn, good duck - shoot- 
ing over the marsh which 
later was to be Washington 
Square. 
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II. 

I know not how long a time may have 
elapsed between the conquest of this isl- 
and by the English and the discovery by 
the Dutch living retired at the Bossen 
Bouerie that, a sea-change having over- 
swept their destinies, they had passed 
from the domination of the States Gener- 
al to the domination of the British King. 

It is said that when the engineers of 
the West Shore Railroad, provided with 
guides and interpreters, penetrated into 
the valley of the Hackensack, a dozen 
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years or so ago, they created a great com- 


motion among the honest Dutch folk 
dwelling in those sequestered parts by 
taking in the news that something more 
than eighty years previously the Ameri- 
can Republic had been proclaimed. Some 
few of the more wide-awake of these re- 
tired country folk had got hold, it was 
found, of a rumor fo the effect that the 
New Netherland, having been traded 
away for Surinam by the provisions of 
the Treaty of Breda, had become a de- 
pendency of the British crown; but the 
rumor never had been traced to an au- 
thoritative source, and was regarded by 
the older and more conservative of the 
inhabitants of Tenafly and Schraalen- 
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burg and Kinderkamack. 
and the towns thereto ad 
jacent, as mere idle talk. 
Naturally, the much more 
impossible story told by 
the engineers involved 
so violent a strain upon 
human credulity that the 
tellers of it were lucky in 
getting safely away, across 
the hills by Rockland Lake 
to the Hudson Valley, with 
unbroken theodolites and 
whole hides. The matter, 
I may add, is reported to 
have remained in uncer- 
tainty until the running 
of milk trains brought this 
region into communica- 
tion with the 
world. 

The case of the people 
dwelling at Sapokanican 
was different. This ham 
let being less remote, and 
far less inaccessible, than 
the towns in the Hack- 
ensack Valley, being, in- 
deed, but a trifle more than 
two miles northward of 
the Dutch — stronghold, 
there is reason for believ- 
ing that the news of the 
surrender of Fort Amster 
dam to the English, on the 
8th of September, 1664, 
penetrated thither with 
in a comparatively short 
period after the gloomy 
event occurred. Indeed— 
while there is no speak 
ing with absolute pre 
cision in this matter—I can assert con 
fidently that within but a trifle more 
than half a century after the change 
of rulers had taken place the inhabit- 
ants of this settlement were acquainted 
with what had occurred: as is proved 
by an existing land conveyance, dated 
1721, in which the use of the phrase 
‘*the Bossen Bouerie, alias Greenwich,” 
shows not only that the advent of the 
English was known there, but that al 
ready the new-comers had so wedged 
themselves into prominence as to begin 
their mischievous obliteration of the good 
old Dutch names. 

For a long while I cherished the belief 
that the name of Greenwich had been 


outside 
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«iven to the Bossen Bouerie by a gallant 
A or who for a time made that region his 
h sme: Captain Peter Warren of the Royal 
Navv—who died Sir Peter Warren, K.B., 
1 a Vice-Admiral of the Red Squadron, 
d whose final honor was a tomb in the 
‘bey in the company of other heroes 

| of various kings. Applied by a Brit- 

ish sailor to his home ashore, there was 
n absolute fitness in the name; and it 
had precisely a parallel in the bestowal of 
the name of Chelsea upon the adjoining 
estate by a soldier, Colonel Clarke. But 
a considerate survey of the facts has com- 
pelled me, though very reluctantly, to 
abandon this pleasingly poetical hypothe- 
I am inclined to believe that the 
name Greenwich was in use as early as 
the year 1711, at which time Peter War- 
ren was a bog-trotting Irish lad of only 
eight years old; and it certainly was in 
use, as is proved by the land conveyance 
cited above, as 
early as the year 
1721, at which 
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This was in the year 1727. In the year 
1728 Captain Warren was on the Ameri- 
can station in the Solebay, frigate; prob- 
ably was here again in 1737; and certainly 
was here from about 1741 until 1746 in 
the Squirrel, sloop, the Launceston, frig- 
ate, and the 60-gun ship Superbe. In the 
spring of 1744 Sir ChaJoner Ogle left him 
for a while commodore of a squadron of 
sixteen sail on the Leeward Island station 
—where his luck so well stood by him that 
off Martinique, in but little more than four 
months (February 12-June 24) he cap- 
tured no less than twenty-four prizes: one 
of which was a register ship whereof the 
lading of plate was valued at £250,000! 

Most of these prizes were sent into New 
York to be condemned; and ‘‘ Messieurs 
Stephen De Lancey & Company ” (as ap- 
pears from an advertisement in The Week- 
ly Post Boy for June 30, 1744) acted as the 
agents of Captain Warren in the sale of 





time my gentle- 
man was buta sea- 
lieutenant, and 
had not (so far 
as I can discover) 
laid eyes on Amer- 
ica at all. 
Admiral Sir Pe- 
ter Warren was a 
dashing person- 
age in his day and 
generation, but = |i: wanes 
his glory was won A 
in what now are 
wellnigh forgot- 
ten wars. Irish 
by birth,and with 
as fine a natural 











disposition for 
fighting as ever 
an Irishman was 
blessed with, he 
worked his way up in the service with so 
handsome a rapidity that he was gazetted 
a post-captain, and to the command of 
his Majesty’s ship Grafton, when he was 
only twenty-four years old—and his very 
first service after being. posted was in 
the fleet with which Sir Charles Wager 
knocked the Rock of Gibraltar loose from 
the rest of the Spanish possessions, and 
thereafter, with more rigor than right- 
eousness, annexed it to the dominions of 
the British Crown. 
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his French and Spanish swag. Naturally, 
the good bargains to our merchants which 
came of his dashing performances made 
him vastly popular here. After his brill- 
iant cruise he returned to New York that 
the Launceston might ‘‘ go upon the ca- 
reen’’; and when he had refitted and was 
about to get to sea again the Post Boy 
(August 27) gave him this fine send-off: 
‘‘His Majesty’s ship Launceston, com- 
manded by the brave Commodore War- 
ren (whose absence old Oceanus seems to 
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lament), being now sufficiently repaired, 

will sail in a few Days in order once 

more to pay some of his Majesty’s enemies 

a Visit. 

“The sails are spread; see the bold warrior comes 
To chase the French and interloping Dons!” 


Ii. 


I have revived for a moment the per- 
sonality of this gallant gentleman because 
the village of Greenwich, while not named 
by him, had its rise on one of the estates 
which he purchased with his winnings at 
sea. 

Flying his flag aboard the Launceston, 
commanding on the station, and making 
such a brave show with his captured 
ships, Captain—by courtesy Commodore 
—Warren cut a prodigiously fine figure 
here in New York about the year of 
grace 1744; so fine, indeed, that never a 
man in the whole Province could be com- 
pared with him in dignity save only the 
Governor himself. And under these brill- 
iant circumstances it is not at all sur- 
prising that pretty Mistress Susannah De 
Lancey was quite ready to complete his 
tale of ‘‘ Irishman’s luck” by giving him 
in her own sweet person an heiress for a 
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wife; nor that her excellent father—who 
already must have made a pot of money 
out of this most promising son-in-law- 
was more than ready to give his consent 
to the match. It was about the time oj 
the Commodore’s marriage, probably, that 
he bought his Greenwich farm—a prop- 
erty of not far from three hundred acres: 
which was a little increased, later, by a 
gift of land voted to him by the city in 
recognition of his achievement at Louis 
burg in 1745. 

Pending the building of his country- 
seat, and probably also as a winter resi- 
dence, Captain Warren occupied the Jay 
house near the lower end of Broadway. 
One of the historians of New York, fall- 
ing violently afoul of another historian 
of New York, has asserted hotly that Cap- 
tain Warren built and lived in the house, 
known as the Kennedy house, which long 
occupied the site No. 1 Broadway. Hea- 
ven forbid that I should venture to thrust 
my gossiping nose (if so bold a metaphor 
may be tolerated) into this archeological 
wrangle; but, with submission, it is neces 
sary for my present purposes to assert 
positively that Captain Warren had no 
more to do with the building of the Ken- 
nedy house than he had to do with the 
casting down of the walls of Jericho. In 
the English Records, under date of May, 
1745, is this entry: ‘‘ Ordered: That a 
straight line be drawn from the south 
corner of the house of Mr. Augustus Jay, 
now in the occupation of Peter Warren, 
Esquire, to the north corner of the house 
of Archibald Kennedy, fronting the Bowl- 
ing Green in Broadway, and that Mr. 
William Smith, who is now about to build 
a house (and all other persons who shall 
build between the two houses) lay their 
foundations and build conformably to the 
aforesaid line.” This record, I conceive, 
fixes definitely Captain Warren’s down- 
town residence, and also sufficiently con- 
firms the accepted genesis of the Kennedy 
house. 

Concerning the country-seat at Green- 
wich even the historians have not very 
materially disagreed. It was built by 
Captain Warren on a scale of elegance 
appropriate to one who had only to drop 
across to the Leeward Islands and pick 
up a Spanish plate ship, or a few French 
West-Indiamen, in order to satisfy any 
bills which the carpenters and masons 
might send in; and the establishment 
seems to have been maintained upon 4 
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ng of liberality in keeping with this 
way of securing a revenue. The 

se stood about three hundred yards 

< from the river, on ground which fell 

vy in a gentle slope toward the water- 

’ The main entrance was from the 
east: and at the rear—on the level of the 
drawing-room and a dozen feet orso above 
the sloping hill-side—was a broad veranda 
commanding the view westward to the 
Jersey Highlands and southward down 
the bay clear to the Staten Island hills. 
I like to fancy my round little captain 
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seated upon this veranda of placid sum- 
mer afternoons, smoking a comforting 
pipe after his mid-day dinner, and taking 
with it, perhaps, as sea-faring gentlemen 
often did in those days, a glass or two of 
substantial rum-and-water to keep every- 
thing down under hatches well stowed. 
With what approving eyes must he have 
regarded the trimly kept lawns and gar- 
dens below him, and with what eyes of 
affection the Launceston, all a-taunto, 
lying out in the stream! Presently, 


doubtless, the whiffs from his pipe came 
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at longer and longer intervals, and at last 
entirely ceased—as the spirit which ani- 
mated his plumply prosperous body, lulled 
by its soft and mellowing surroundings, 
sank gently into peaceful sleep. And 
then I fancy him, an hour or two later, 
wakened by Mistress Sue’s playing upon 
the harpsichord; and his saying hand- 
some things to her (in his rich Irish 
brogue) when she comes from the draw- 
ing-room to join him and they stand to- 
gether —one of his stout little arms tucked 
snugly about her jimp waist—looking out 
across the gleaming river and the Elysian 
Fields, dark in shadow, at the glowing 
splendor of the sunset above the foot-hills 
of the Palisades. 

The picture of the house which is here 
reproduced was made a hundred years 
after the admiral had ceased to cruise upon 
the waters of tliis planet, and when the 
property was in the possession of the late 
Abraham Van Ness, Esq.—whose home it 
was for more than thirty years. Great 
locust-trees stood guard about it, together 
with a few poplars; and girding the gar- 
den were thick hedges of box, whence 
came in the summer days of hot sunshine 
—as I am told by one of the delightful 
old gentlemen with whom of late I have 
been holding converse—a sweetly aro- 
matic smell. The poplar-trees, probably, 
dated from tk? first decade of the present 
century, at which period they had an ex- 
traordinary vogue. It was in the year 
1809 that Mr. Samuel Burling’s highly 
injudicious offer to plant the principal 
street of New York—from Leonard Street 
northward to the Greenwich Lane—with 
poplar-trees was accepted gratefully by 
the corporation, ‘‘ because it will be an 
additional beauty to Broadway, the pride 
of our city”; and the outcome of that 
particular piece of beautifying was to 
make Broadway look for a great many 
years afterw ards like a street which had 
escaped from a Noah’s ark. ‘ 

But long before anybody had even 
dreamed that the Broadway ever would 
be extended to these remote northern re- 
gions the Warren farm had passed from 
the possession not only of Sir Peter, but 
also from the possession of his three 
daughters—Charlotte, Anne, and Susan- 
nah—who were his sole descendants and 
heirs. The admiral seems to have been 
but little in America during the later 
years of his life; and after 1747—when he 
was elected a member of Parliament for 
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the borough of Westminster—I find no 
authentic trace of him on this side of the 
Atlantic. But Lady Warren, while Sir 
Peter was spending the most of his time 
at sea blazing away with his cannon at 
the French, very naturally continued to 
reside near her father and brother here in 
New York; not until his election to Par- 
liament, at which time he became a house- 
holder in London, did she join him on the 
other side. 

Doubtless, also, consideration for her 
daughters—in the matter of schooling,and 
with a look ahead toward match-making 
—had much to do with her Ladyship’s 
move. So far as match-making was con- 
cerned, the change of base enabled her 
to make a very fair score—two, out of 
a possible three. Charlotte, the eldest 
daughter, married Willoughby, Earl of 
Abingdon, and Ann, the second daughter, 
married Charles Fitzroy, afterward Baron 
Southampton: whereby is seen that real 
estate in New York, coupled with a sub- 
stantial bank account, gave as firm assur- 
ance of a coronet sevenscore years ago as 
it does to-day. Susannah, the youngest 
daughter, was indiscreet enough, I fear, 
to make a mere love-match. She married 
a paltry colonel of foot, one William 
Skinner-—and presently died, as did also 
her husband, leaving behind her a baby 
Susannah to inherit her third of the 
chunky admiral’s prize-moneys and 
lands. 

The names of the husbands of all three 
of these ladies became attached to the 
property in New York. Skinner Road 
was the present Christopher Street; Fitz- 
roy Road ran north, near the line of the 
present Eighth Avenue, from about the 
present Fourteenth Street to about the 
present Forty-second Street; and the Ab- 
ingdon Road (called also Love Lane), 
almost on the line of the present Twenty- 
first Street, connected what now is Broad- 
way with the Fitzroy Road and eventual- 
ly was extended to the North River. The 
only survival of any of these names is in 
Abingdon Square. 

The deeds for- the property in the 
Greenwich region all begin by reciting— 
with the old-womanly loquacity of deeds 
—the facts in regard to Sir Peter’s issue 
set forth above; and in addition tell how 
his estate was partitioned by a process in 
which the solemnity of legal procedure 
was mitigated by an agreeable dash of the 
dicing habits of the day: ‘‘ In pursuance 
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ie powers given in the said antenup- 

| deeds the trustees therein named, on 
ch 31st, 1787, agreed upon a partition 

he said lands, which agreement was 
with the approbation and consent of the 
cestui que trusts, to wit: Earl and Lady 
Abingdon, and Charles Fitzroy and Ann 
his wife, the said Susannah Skinner the 
second not then having arrived at age. 
In making the partition the premises 
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It was on the lines of the map made 
for this partition that Greenwich went 
along easily and peacefully until it was 
brought up with a round turn, in the year 
1811, by the formation of the present City 
Plan. 

IV. 

The lots into which the Warren prop- 
erty was divided were of twelve or fifteen 
acres, suitable for small farms or country 
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were divided into three parts on a survey 
made thereof and marked A, B, and C; 
and it was agreed that such partition 
should be made by each of the trustees 
naming a person to throw dice for and 
in behalf of their respective cestui que 
trusts, and that the person who should 
throw the highest number should have 
parcel A; the one who should throw the 
next highest number should have parcel 
B; and the one who should throw the 
lowest number should have parcel C—for 
the persons whom they respectively rep- 
resented: and the premises were parti- 
tioned accordingly.” 


seats, and the base-line naturally adopted 
was the present Greenwich Avenue, then 
Monument Lane. By the turn of the dice, 
the homestead, with fifty-five acres of land 
round about it, fell to the share of Lady 
Abingdon; who united with her husband 
in selling it, in 1788, for $2200. A little 
later the property passed into the posses- 
sion of Abijah Hammond; and from him 
the mansion-house, with the square bound- 
ed by Fourth, Bleecker, Perry, and Charles 
streets, was purchased by Mr. Van Ness in 
1819 for $15,000. Until August, 1865, this 
beautiful property remained intact—save 
that the trees ever grew larger and that 
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the house took on a mellower tone as the 
years went on—and then it was swept 
away, and the existing stupid brick houses 
were built in its place. 

For more than a century and a quarter 
the Warren house was the most important 
dwelling on this portion of the island. 
It was the nucleus about which other 
country-seats clustered—including, before 
the year 1767, those of William Bayard, 
James Jauncey, and Oliver De Lancey, 
Lady Warren’s brother, whose estate, 
later, was confiscated because of his loy- 
alty to the Crown. Very proper and 
elegant people were all of these, and— 
their seats being at a convenient distance 
from the city—their elegant friends living 
in New York found pleasure in making 
Greenwich an objective point when tak- 
ing the air of fine afternoons. And even 
when visiting was out of the question, a 
turn through Greenwich to the Monu- 
ment was a favorite expedition among 
the gentle-folk of a century or so ago. 

Until about the year 1767, access to this 
region was only by the Greenwich Road, 
close upon the line of the present Green- 
wich Street and directly upon the water- 
side. Where it crossed Lispenard’s salt- 
meadows (the low region lying on each 
side of the present Canal Street) and the 
marshy valley (about Charlton Street) of 
the Manetta Creek, the road was raised 
upon a causeway—but not to a sufficient 
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height to save it from be- 
ing heavy in wet weather 
and in part under water 
with strong spring tides, 
For the greater conyen- 
ience of the dwellers at 
Greenwich, therefore, jn- 
land communication )be- 
tween that region and the 
city was provided for by 
opening a lane (formally 
approved in 1768) from 
the Post Road (now the 
Bowery) westward across 
the fields. Two sections 
of this lane still are in ex- 
istence: the bit between 
the Bowery and Broad- 
way (formerly Art Street) 
that now is Astor Place; 
and the bit between Eighth 
and Fourteenth streets 
that now is Greenwich 
Avenue. Being prolong- 
ed on the lines thus estab- 
lished, the two sections met at an angle of 
about 45° near the north west corner of the 
present Washington Square. 

Greenwich Lane was called also Mon- 
ument Lane and Obelisk Lane: for the 
reason that at its northern extremity, a 
little north of the present Eighth Avenue 
and Fifteenth Street, was a monument in 
honor of General Wolfe. After the erec- 
tion of this memorial to the hero of Que- 
bec the drive of good society was out the 
Post Road to the Greenwich turning; 
thence across to the Obelisk; thence by 
the Great Kill Road (the present Ganse- 
voort Street) over to the Hudson; and so 
homeward by the river-side while the 
sun was sinking in golden glory behind 
the Jersey hills. Or the drive could be 
extended a little by going out the Post 
Road as far as Love Lane, and thence 
south by the Southampton, Warren, or 
Fitzroy Road to the Great Kill Road, and 
so by the water-side back to town. 

With the exceptions noted, all of the 
old roads hereabouts have disappeared 
under the City Plan; yet many traces of 
them still survive and can be found by 
careful searching along their ancient 
lines.* For instance, the Union Road— 


* In determining the lines of the old roads, and 
the boundaries of the old estates, I have had the as- 
sistance of Mr. Richard D. Cooke, the highest avu- 
thority in such matters in New York, and the use 
of his unique collection of maps. 
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jich connected the Skinner and Great 
Kill reads —seems at the first glance to 
ive been entirely ploughed under. But 
such is not the case. It began about in 
e rear of the frame dwelling No. 33 West 
Eleventh Street; and not two hundred feet 
rom its beginning its slanting line across 
Twelfth Street still is defined clearly by 
the corner cut off and the corner project- 
ing of the houses numbered 43 and 45. 
On West Thirteenth Street an old wooden 
house, No. 38, marks with its slanting side 
the line of the road: and an actual section 
of the road survives in the alley beside 
this house, leading diagonally to a very 
picturesque old wooden 
dwelling— built when all 
about here was open coun- 
try—which is buried in the 
centre of the block. 
As to the monument to 
General Wolfe, which gave 
a name to Monument Lane 
and an objective point for 
afternoon drives, it seems 
to have dissolved into thin 
air. It certainly was in 
position during the British 
occupation of New York in 
Revolutionary times, but 
since those times no ves- 
tige of it has been found. 
The theory has been ad- 
vanced that the English 
soldiers took away with 
them this memorial of their 
gallant countryman—fear- 
ing that harm might come 
to it if left in a rebellious 
land. But an obelisk is not 
a handy thing for an army 
to carry around with: it, 
though, as in this 
case, the obelisk is a small 
one and the army is trav- 
elling by sea; nor is it so 
inconspicuous an _ object 
that it can be picked up 
or set down by an army 
without attracting a cer- 
tain amount of attention 
on the part of the by-stand- 
Therefore I think that 
had it really been put 
aboard ship somebody here 
would have chronicled the 
queer fact; and that had 
it been landed in another 
country news as to its 


even 


ers. 
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whereabouts would have come to New 
York in the century and more that has 
slipped away since it disappeared. On 
the other hand, had it remained on this 
island, it ought still to be somewhere in 
sight. 

On the line of the Monument Lane, or 
Greenwich Lane, lay the Potter's Field, a 
part of which now is Washington Square. 
In 1794 the Potter’s Field was established 
at the junction of the Post Road and the 
Bloomingdale Road, on land now a part 
of Madison Square; but this site was 
abandoned three years later, partly be- 
cause the United States Arsenal was 


GAY STREET. 
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erected there and partly because reason- 
able exception was taken to the obtru- 
sion of pauper funerals upon the fashion- 
able drive. On this latter score the 
move, in 1797, to what now is Washing- 
ton Square did not much mend matters, 
and very strong remonstrances were 
urged against it. But the move was 
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Arch. Unfortunately, I was out of the 
country when these tombstones were dug 
up; and, later, when I searched for them 
they had disappeared. 

North of Greenwich Lane, extending 
from the Bowery across to about the east- 
erly line of the present Fifth Avenue, 
was the Eliot estate, which later was 
owned by Captain Robert Richard Ran- 
dall, and was bequeathed by him (June 
1, 1801) for the founding of the Sailors 
Snug Harbor. The estate, in all, com- 
prised about twenty-one acres of good 
farming land, with which went the 
mansion - house, and also two or three 
lots in the First Ward. It was Captain 
Randall’s intention that the Snug Harbor 
should be built upon this property—for 
which he had paid £5000 when he bought 
it, in 1790, from ‘‘ Baron” Poelnitz—and 
that the farm would supply all the grain 
and vegetables which the 
inmates of the institution 





would require. The trus- 
tees, however, perceived 
that farming was not the 
most profitable use to 
which the property could 
be put; and while the 
suits to break the will 
still were pending they 
procured an act of the 
Legislature (April, 1828) 
which enabled them to 
lease it and to purchase 
the property on Staten 
Island where the asylum 
now stands. But it was 
not until the year 1831, 
the case having been set- 
tled definitely in favor of 
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made, and there the graveyard remain- 
ed—on the north side of the lane, about 
at the foot of the present Fifth Avenue— 
until the year 1823. It was not strictly 
a pauper’s graveyard—a fact that was 
demonstrated by the unearthing of tomb- 
stones (a luxury not accorded to paupers) 
while excavation was in progress, in the 
summer of 1890, for the Washington 





the trust by the decision 
of the United States Su- 
preme Court in March, 
1830, that this purchase was made. At 
the time of Captain Randall's death his 
estate yielded an annual income of about 
$4000; by 1848 the income had increased to 
nearly $40,000; by 1870 to a little more 
than $100,000; and at the present time it 
is about $350,000. ~ 

Valuable though the Snug Harbor 
property is, it certainly would have in- 
creased in value far more rapidly, and 
would be far more valuable as a whole 
at the present day, had it fallen into the 
market on its owner's death instead of 
becoming leasehold property in perpe 
tuity. Leaseholds are the direct product 
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of the law of entail or primogeniture— 
inder which the title to land is held only 

trust by the male line in seniority, and 
the fee becomes simple only when the 

ie is extinguished and a division is 
made among the general heirs. Hold- 
ings of this sort essentially are un- 
American in principle, and have the 
nractical inconvenience of two owner- 
ships (which conceivably may become 
antagonistic) in what virtually is a sin- 
gle possession: a house and the land on 
which it stands. 

There is a very considerable amount of 
leasehold property in New York, and in 
almost every instance this encumbered 
land is less valuable—i. e., brings in a 
smaller return—than land immediately 
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Simultaneously with the founding of 
the country-seats at Greenwich, two small 
settlements of a humbler sort were form- 
ed on the shore of the North River in 
that region. One of these, known as 
Lower Greenwich, was at the foot of 
Brannan (now Spring) Street, and the 
other, known as Upper Greenwich, was 
at the foot of what now is Christopher 
Street and then was the Skinner Road. 
Of tuis latter an entire block still remains: 
the row of low wooden houses on West 
Street between Christopher and Tenth, of 
which the best view is from Weehawken 
Street in the rear. These houses were 
standing, certainly, as far back as 1796— 
as is shown on the Commissioners’ map 
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adjoining it of which the fee may be 


transferred. In the case of the Snug 
Harbor estate the first leases, when the 
existing dwelling-houses were erected, 
were made to advantage; but this tied-up 
property was skipped over, when business 
moved northward, in favor of the region 
above Fourteenth Street where the fee 
can be acquired. 


by the indentation to accommodate them 
upon the State-prison property acquired 
in that year. Probably they are the 
houses indicated on the Ratzen Map as 
standing at this point one hundred and 
twenty-six years ago. 

The building of the State-prison brought 
to the upper village what might have 
been called—could the use of the word 
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have been anticipated by four-fifths of a 
century—a boom. As passed, the act of 
Assembly of March 26, 1796, provided for 
the erection of two prisons, one in Albany 
and one in New York; but a subsequent 
modification of the act applied the entire 
sum appropriated —about $200,000—to the 
erection of a single building here. The 
prison stood at the foot of Amos (now 
Tenth) Street, on the site occupied by the 
existing brewery, into the structure of 
which (as may be seen just inside the 
Tenth Street entrance) have been incor- 
porated parts of the old walls. The 
building—200 feet long, with wings ex- 
tending from it at right angles toward 
the river—stood in grounds of about four 
acres in extent, the whole enclosed by a 
stone wall twenty-two feet high on the 
side toward the river, and fourteen feet 
high elsewhere. One of my aged gossips 
has told me that a wharf was built out 
into the stream, but that it did not ex- 
tend far enough to be available at all 
stages of the tide. This particular gos- 
sip was a river-captain in his day, sixty 
years and more ago, and among the queer 
freights which he used to bring to the 
city there would be now and then a load 
of convicts. His passengers did not like 
it at all, he said, when, the tide not serv- 





ing, he was compelled to carry them past 
the prison to which they were bound 
and to land them at the Battery, ‘‘and I 
must say I didn’t wonder,” he added. 
**Just think how it would be yourself 
walkin’ clost on to three mile of a br'ilin’ 
summer day, with nothin’ better’n gettin’ 
jailed when you comed t’ the end of it! It 
was only human natur’ for them poor 
devils t’ get up on their ears an’ swear.” 
Log rafts from up the river used to make 
fast near the State-prison wharf pending 
their purchase by the ship-builders and 
lumber-dealers down in the city. It was 
great fun, one of my cheery old gentle- 
men tells me, going in swimming off 
these rafts about sixty years ago. 

The prison was opened November 28, 
1797, when seventy prisoners were trans- 
ferred thither, and it continued in use a 
little more than thirty years. The male 
prisoners were transferred to Sing Sing 
in 1828, and the female prisoners in the 
spring of 1829—when the entire property 
was sold into private hands. This was 
one of the first prisons in which convicts 
were taught trades; but for a long while 
the more conspicuous results of this be- 
nevolent system—a feature of which 
was the assembling together of the pris- 
oners in large work-rooms, with conse- 
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rent abundant opportunities for con- 
cocting conspiracies — were dangerous 

ots and mutinous outbreaks. In June 
1799 fifty or sixty men revolted and 
seized their keepers; and not until the 
euards opened fire on them with ball 
cartridge—by which several were wound- 
ed, though none were killed—was the 
mutiny quelled. In April 1803 about 
forty men broke from the prison to the 
prison-yard, and, after setting fire to the 
building, attempted to scale the walls; 
and again the guards came with their 
muskets and compelled order—this time 
killing as well as wounding—while the 
keepers put out the fire. In May 1804 
a still more dangerous revolt occurred. 
On this occasion the keepers were locked 
into the north wing of the building, 
which then was fired. Fortunately, ac- 
cording to a contemporaneous account, 
‘*one more humane than the rest released 
the keepers”; but the north wing was de- 
stroyed, involving a loss of $25,000, and 
in the confusion many of the prisoners 
escaped. A long sigh of thankfulness 
must have gone up from Greenwich 
when this highly volcanic institution be- 
came a thing of the 
past. 

Yet the people 
of Greenwich were 
disposed to feel a 
certain pride in 
their penal estab- 
lishment, and to 
treat it as one of 
the attractions of 
their town—as ap- 
pears from the fol- 
lowing advertise- 
ment of the Green- 
wich Hotel in The 
Columbian of Sep- 
tember 18, 1811: 


“A few gentlemen 
may be accommo- 
dated with board and 
lodging at this plea- 
sant and healthy sit- 
uation, a few doors 
from the State Pris- 
on. The Greenwich 
stage passes from 
this to the Federal 
Hall and returns five 
times a day.” 


A little later, 
1816, Asa Hall’s 


OLD HOUSE FACING 
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line of stages was running, with departures 
from Greenwich on the even hours and 
from New York, at Pine Street and Broad- 
way, on the uneven hours all day. The 
custom was to send to the stage office to 
engage a seat to town; and then the stage 
would call for the passenger, announce- 
ment being made of its approach—so that 
the passenger might be ready and no time 
lost—by noble blasts upon a horn. The 
fare each way was twenty-five cents. One 
of the freshest and most delightful of my 
old gentlemen remembers it all as clearly 
as though it were but yesterday—begin- 
ning with his mother’s brisk, ‘‘ Now, Dan, 
run up to Asa’s and tell him to send the 
eight-o'clock stage here” ; continuing with 
a faint burst of horn-blowing in the dis- 
tance which grew louder and louder un- 
til it stopped with a flourish at the very 
door; and ending with the stage disap- 
pearing, to the accompaniment of a gal- 
lant tooting growing fainter and fainter, 
in a cloud of dust down the country road. 

This country road was the present 
Greenwich Street south of Leroy. It was 


on Leroy Street that my old gentleman 
lived, seventy years and more ago, and 
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all about his home were open fields. 
Eastward the view was unobstructed 
quite across to Washington Square—as 
he knows positively because he remem- 
bers seeing from his own front stoop the 
gallows which was set up (near the pres- 
ent Washington Arch) for the execution 
of one Rose Butler, a negro wench who 
was hanged for murder in the year 1822. 
(Another of my elderly acquaintances re- 
members stealing away from home and 
going to this very hanging—and coming 
back so full of it that he could not keep 
his own secret, and so was most right- 
eously and roundly spanked!) 

South of Leroy Street was open coun- 
try as far as Canal Street, ‘‘and probably 
farther”; but my gentleman is less cer- 
tain, because there was no convenient 
gallows in that direction to fix a limit to 
his view. On this head, however, there 
isabundantevidence. Mr. Peter Gassner, 
treating of a period a little earlier—about 
the year 1803—writes: ‘‘Corri, another 
Frenchman, had a mead-garden and fly- 
ing-horses on the eminence between Frank- 
lin and Leonard streets. It was at least 
fifty feet from [above] the road. You got 
to it by wooden stairs; and, when up, 
would overlook the space to Green wich— 
nothing occupying the space until you 
met Borrowson’s and old Tyler's, both 
mead-gardens and taverns.” And the 
precise Mr. John Randel, Jun.—engineer 
to the Commissioners by whom was pre- 
pared, under the act of April 13, 1807, the 
present City Plan—writes that in 1809 he 
crossed the ditch at Canal Street on a 
wooden plank and walked thence nearly 
the whole distance to Christopher Street 
through open fields. 

VL. 

What tended most to develop Green- 
wich into a town—a cause more potent 
than its embryotic trade in lumber, its 
very small ferry, and its explosive prison, 
all combined—was its positive healthful- 
ness; and the consequent security which 
it offered to refugees from the city when 
pestilence was abroad. The salubrity of 
this region (which is as marked now, rela- 
tively, as it was a century ago) is due to 
its excellent natural drainage, and to the 
fact that its underlying soil to a depth of at 
least fifty feet isa pure sand. Ir former 
times the sanitary conditions were still 
more favorable—when the ample space 
about the scattered houses assured an 


abundance of fresh air, and when th, 
stretch of more than a mile of open coun 
try between the village and the city eo) 
stituted a barrier which no pestilence but 
small-pox ever overcame. 

It is in connection with small-pox that 
I find the first reference to Greenwich as 
a place of refuge. This occurs in a letter 
dated April 18, 1739, from Lieutenant-Gov 
ernor Clarke to the Duke of Newcastle. 
beginning: ‘‘I beg leave to inform your 
Grace that, the Small Pox being in town. 
and one third part of the Assembly not 
having had it, I gave them leave to sit at 
Greenwich, a small village about two or 
three miles out of town.” In this gzase, 
however, safety was not secured—for ‘‘ the 
Small Pox” went along with the Assem- 
blymen to Greenwich and sat there too. 

It is hard to realize nowadays the dead- 
liness of those early times in New York- 
before small-pox was controlled by vac- 
cination and before yellow fever was 
guarded against by a tolerably effective 
system of quarantine. Judging from the 
newspaper references to it, small-pox 
seems to have been a regular feature of 
every winter; while yellow fever was so 
frequent a visitor that Mr. John Lambert, 
in his sketch of New York in the year 
1807, wrote: ‘‘The malignant, or yellow, 
fever generally commences in the con- 
fined parts of the town, near the water- 
side, in the month of August or Septem- 
ber.” And to this, still in the same mat- 
ter-of-course manner, Mr. Lambert added: 
‘* As soon as this dreadful scourge makes 
its appearance in New York the inhabi- 
tants shut up their shops and fly from 
their houses into the country. Those 
who cannot go far, on account of busi- 
ness, remove to Greenwich, a small vil- 
lage situate on the border of the Hudson 
River about two or three miles from 
town. Here the merchants and others 
have their offices, and carry on their 
concerns with little danger from the fever, 
which does not seem to be contagious be- 
yond a certain distance. The banks and 
other public offices also remove their busi- 
ness to this place; and markets are reg- 
ularly established for the supply of the 
inhabitants. Very few are left in the 
confined parts of the town except the 
poorer classes and ‘he negroes. The lat- 
ter, not being affected by the fever, are 
of great service at that dreadful crisis; 
and are the only persons who can be 
found to discharge the hazardous duties 
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of attending the sick and burying the 
dead. Upwards of 20,000 people re- 
moved from the interior parts of the city 
d from the streets near the water-side 
1805.” 

Yellow fever seems to have been epi- 
demic for the first time in New York in 
the summer of 1703. It was not recog- 
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nized as yellow fever, and is referred to in 
the records of the time as ‘‘ the great sick- 
ness”; but from the description given of 
it, coupled with the fact that the infection 
was traced to a ship come in from St. 
Thomas, there is little room for doubt in 
regard to the nature of the disease. The 
mortality was so considerable that a panic 
seized upon the inhabitants of the city 
and they fled to the country for safety— 
thus establishing the habit to which Mr. 
Lambert refers as being fixed so firmly 
acentury lateron. Again, in the summer 
of 1742 and 1743 there was ‘‘a malignant 
epidemic strongly resembling the yellow 
fever in type,” which caused upwards of 
two hundred deaths in the latter year. 
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But the most severe fever summers of 
the last century came close together in its 
final decade. Of these the first was 1791, 
in which the death rate was comparative- 
ly low; the second, 1795, was more severe, 
the deaths rising to upwards of 700; while 
in the course of the third, 1798—when 
more than 2000 deaths occurred, and the 
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city was forsaken by its inhabitants and 
commerce for a time was crushed—the 
fever became an overwhelming calamity. 
While the panic lasted, not only Green- 
wich but all the towns and villages round- 
about were crowded with refugees. 

The epidemics of fever which appeared 
with great frequency during the first 
quarter of the present century culminated 
in the direful summer of 1822—when, 
under stress of the worst panic ever 
caused by fever in this city, the town 
fairly exploded and went flying beyond 
its borders as though the pestilence had 
been a bursting mine. Hardie gives the 
following vivid sketch of the exodus: 
‘* Saturday, the 24th August, our city pre- 
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sented the appearance of a town besieged. 
From daybreak till night one line of carts, 
containing boxes, merchandise, and ef- 
fects, were seen moving towards Green- 
wich Village and the upper parts of the 
city. Carriages and hacks, wagons and 
horsemen, were scouring the streets and 
filling the roads; persons with anxiety 
strongly marked on their countenances, 
and with hurried gait, were hustling 
through the streets. Temporary stores 
and offices were erecting, and even on the 
ensuing day (Sunday) carts were in mo- 
tion, and the saw and hammer busily at 
work. Within a few days thereafter the 
Custom House, the Post Office, the Banks, 
the Insurance Offices, and the printers of 
newspapers located themselves in the vil- 
lage or in the upper part of Broadway, 
where they were free from the impending 
danger; and these places almost instanta- 
neously became the seat of the immense 
business usually carried on in the great 
metropolis.” 

Devoe, who quotes the above in his 
“Market Book,” adds: “‘The visits of 


yellow fever in 1798, 99, 1803 and 5, tend- 
ed much to increase the formation of a 
village near the Spring Street Market and 


one also near the State Prison; but the 
fever of 1822 built up many streets with 
numerous wooden buildings for the uses 
of the merchants, banks (from which 
Bank Street took its name), offices, ete. ; 
and the celerity of putting up-these build- 
ings is better told by the Rev’d Mr. Mar- 
cellus, who informed me that he saw corn 
growing on the present corner of Ham- 
mond [West Eleventh] and Fourth streets 
on a Saturday morning, and on the fol- 
lowing Monday Sykes & Niblo had a 
house erected capable of accommodating 
three hundred boarders. Even the Brook- 
lyn ferry-boats ran up here daily.” 

Among the more notable of the rem- 
nants of the time when the Greenwich 
region for the most part was open coun- 
try are those at the southeast corner of 
Eleventh Street and Sixth Avenue: the 
little triangular graveyard and the two 
old framed dwellings which now rest on 
the lines of the street and the avenue, 
but which primitively stood--a few feet 
from their present site—on the now al- 
most obliterated Milligan’s Lane. 

The triangular graveyard is a remnant 
of the second Beth Haim, or Place of 
Rest, owned on this island by the Jews. 
The first Beth Haim—purchased in 1681 
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and enlarged in 1729—is on the line of 
the elevated railway just south of Chat 
ham Square. This was closed early j), 
the present century, and then the Bet) 
Haim at Greenwich was purchased— 
plot of ground with a front of about fifty 
feet on Milligan’s Lane, and thence ex 
tending, a little east of south, about one 
hundred and ten feet. In the year 1830, 
when Eleventh Street was opened on the 
lines of the City Plan—saving only the 
bit between Broadway and the Bowery 
on which stood the house of the stiff- 
necked Mr. Henry Brevoort—almost the 
whole of the Jewish burial-ground was 
swept away. The street went directly 
across it—leaving only the corner on its 
south side, and a still smaller corner on its 
north side. 
VII. 

Greenwich Village always has been to 
me the most attractive portion of New 
York. It has the positive individuality, 
the age, much of the picturesqueness, of 
that fascinating region of which the cen- 
tre is Chatham Square; yet it is agreea 
bly free from the foul odors and the foul 
humanity which make expeditions in the 
vicinity of Chatham Square, while ab 
stractly delightful, so stingingly distress- 
ing to one’s nose and soul. 

Greenwich owes its picturesqueness to 
the protecting spirit of grace which has 
saved its streets from being rectangular 
and its houses from being all alike; and 
which also has preserved its many quaint- 
nesses and beauties of age—with such re 
sulting blessings as the view around tlie 
curve in Morton Street toward St. Luke's 
Church, or under the arch of trees where 
Grove and Christopher streets are mitred 
together by the little park, and the many 
friendly old houses which stand squarely 
on their right to be individual and have 
their own opinion of the rows of modern 
dwellings all made of precisely the same 
material cast in precisely the same mould. 

The cleanliness, moral and physical, of 
the village is accounted for by the fact 
that from the very beginning it has been 
inhabited by a humanity of the better 
sort. From Fourteenth Street down to 
Canal Street, west of the meridian of 
Sixth Avenue, distinctively is the Amer 
ican quarter of New York. Asprinkling 
of French and Italians is found within 
these limits, together with the few Trish 
required for political purposes; and in 
the vicinity of Carmine Street are scat- 
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tered some of the tents of the children 
of Ham. But with these exceptions the 
population is composed of substantial, 
well-to-do Americans—and it really does 
one’s heart good, on the Fourth of July 
ind the 22d of bebruary, to see the way 
the owners of the roomy comfortable 
houses which here abound proclaim their 
nationality by setting the trim streets of 
Greenwich gallantly ablaze with Ameri- 
can flags. As compared with the corre- 
sponding region on the east side—where 
a score of families may be found packed 
into a single building, and where even 
the bad smells have foreign names—this 
American quarter of New York is a lib- 
eral lesson in cleanliness, good citizen- 
ship, and self-respect. 

And how interesting are the people 
whom one hereabouts encounters (with 
but the most trifling effort of the imagi- 
nation) stepping along the ancient thor- 
oughfares which once knew them in ma- 
terial form !—Wouter Van Twiller, chuck- 
ling over his easily won tobacco planta- 
tion; the Labadist envoys, rejoicing be- 
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cause of their discovery of a country 
permissive of liberty of conscience and 
productive of good beer; General Ol. 
De Lancey—wearing the Tory uniform 
which later cost him his patrimony— 
taking the air with his sister, Lady War- 
ren, the stout, bewigged Sir Peter, and 
the three little girls; Governor Clinton, 
with the harried look of one upon whom 
an advance copy of the Declaration of 
Independence has been served; Senator 
Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, who 
honored Greenwich by making it his 
home during the session of Congress in 
1789; Master Tom Paine—escaped from 
Madame Bonneville and the little boys 
in the house in Grove Street—on his 
way to the Old Grapevine for a fresh 
jug of rum; shrewd old Jacob Barker, 
looking with satisfaction at the house in 
Jane Street bought from a butcher who 
had enough faith in him to take the 
doubtful notes of his bank at par. Only 
in Greenwich, or below the City Hall—a 
region over-noisy for wraiths—will one 
meet agreeable spectres such as these. 


THE HANDSOME HUMES.* 
A Novel. 


BY 


CHAPTER IX. 


“\sLL A WONDER AND A WILD DESIRE.” 


\HE was seated in the garden; a book 
i lay open on her lap; her face was in 
shadow, save for the soft suffusion of 
light reflected upwards from the masses 
of flowers aglow in the sun; her eyes 
were plunged in a profound reverie. It 
was not a common mood with Nan Sum- 
mers, who was naturally gay of heart; 
nor had it escaped the ever-watchful ob- 
servation of her father. On this occasion 
he came along the garden path in a casual 
kind of way, as if he were chiefly occu- 
pied with the peonies, the columbine and 
larkspur, the geraniums, and none-so- 
pretty, and white Canterbury-bells; and 
when he spoke to her he was careful to 
hide his vague anxiety. 

‘* Nan,” said he, ‘‘ you must really give 
that book back to Mr. Hume. I am 
afraid it is too difficult for you. I have 
noticed once or twice that when you be- 
gin to study it, you fall into long thinking 
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fits; and that’s not like you, Nan; that’s 


not to be allowed at all. You must not 
lose your high spirits, you know; you 
were always splendid for that; your eyes 
must be kept laughing—not troubled by 
any book. If you are really puzzled 
about any of those wild flowers, I will get 
somebody down from London; it would 
not cost so much to get a teacher down 
from London for a week or two; and then 
you could let Mr. Hume have his book 
back.” 

Now on his approach she had hastily 
shut the volume that lay on her knee; 
then she seemed ashamed of that instine- 
tive action; she opened the Flora again; 
and when she addressed her father, it was 
with brave eyes—though there was some 
touch of conscious color in her forehead. 

‘To tell you the truth, Dodo,” she said, 
‘‘T was thinking the same thing, though 
for a different reason. Mr. Hume must 
have forgotten what was in this book; I 
suppose it is some years since he carried it 
about with him, among the Cumberland 
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and Westmoreland hills; and he appears 
to have jotted down anything that came 
into his head—-different phrases of trans- 
lation, as if he were trying which was 
the best; and these are from the Greek 

so much I know, for there are refer- 
ences to ‘ Artemis and the broad-bosomed 
Athene,’ and Arethusa that was changed 
into the fountain. Then there are pen- 
cillings of flowers on the margins, and bits 
of mountain or lake scenery on the half- 
pages; I should say the book had been 
a constant companion of his boyish or 
youthful ramblings; and it is almost like 
a diary, that no stranger has the right to 
look into.” And yet she kept turning 
over the leaves, in a wistful manner. She 
stopped at a page. ‘‘That is the water- 
lobelia,” she said, with an interest she 
could not quite conceal, ‘‘ that grows up 
from the bottom of lakes: don’t you 
think it is a clever piece of drawing, 
Dodo? And the outline along the top—I 
suppose that is the mountain range: it 
must be a precious volume to him, to have 
so many memories. Oh, here is another 
one I happened on—a sketch of High 
Force in Teesdale; and he has underlined 


the ‘very rare’ of the plant he found 
there: no doubt he was proud enough. 
‘Polygala uliginosa: very rare, margins 
of rills, High Foree and Cronkley Fell, 


Teesdale, altitude 1800 feet.’ It looks 
as if he must have been rather solitary 
in his wanderings: doesn’t it, Dodo? — 
perhaps they were vacation weeks—read- 
ing tours, you know; and if he was inter- 
ested in rare plants, he would go away by 
himself. But I don’t feel as if it were 
quite right for me to look. You learn 
too much—about what he was thinking, 
when he was alone. And perhaps he 
doesn’t remember. If he did remember, 
he would hardly give the book to me: 
would he, Dodo? Oh, there is such a 
beautiful deseription of Helen of Troy— 
I don’t know where it comes from—but 
faney a lad away for a holiday, and lying 
amongst the heather on a hill-side, pen- 
cilling out a translation for his amuse- 
ment: that’s not the way of most youths. 
Perhaps he was thinking of publishing 
something; and these were merely trials 
of different phrases. Only he need not 
have put some of the memoranda in 
Greek characters; that’s not playing fair; 
that’s hiding. And there's such a clever 
drawing of a terrier, barking, with its 
fore paws thrust out: he must have seen 
Vou. LXXXVII.—No. 519.—35 


it—it must be a sketch from life—some- 
where near the end it is—” 

But her father interposed. ‘‘ You have 
studied enough for one morning, Nan,” 
he said, in his gentle way. ‘‘ Put aside 
the book. I want you to come for a little 
walk with me: there is a letter that con- 
cerns you, and I haven't told you about 
it until I could consider a bit. No, no,” 
he added, instantly, seeing that there was 
some look of alarm in her face. ‘‘It is 
nothing serious; nothing very serious, 
that is. It is merely a matter for your 
own judgment; and you have such won- 
derful tact and discretion; you hit such 
fine reasons. So we will go for a little 
stroll, Bix way, and there will be no one 
to interrupt or overhear.” 

If it was solitude and silence they de- 
sired, they got it directly; for they had left 
the house but a few minutes when they 
entered upon a long stretch of secluded 
highway, bounded on each side by a strip 
of common and by tall wide-straggling 
hedges which were all bestarred with the 
more familiar wild flowers that Nan had 
got to know—stitch wort, speed well, white 
dead - nettle, yellow dead™ nettle, crane’s- 


bill, self-heal, forget-me-not, and the ue. 


Indeed, it was a favorite resort of hers, 


.for it was entirely unfrequented; while 


the views from it were spacious and va- 
ried—up-lying fields of young wheat trem- 
dling a silver-gray in the light stirring of 
the wind; meadows, golden with butter- 
cups, dipping down into hollows where 
the red and white cattle stood basking out 
in the heat, or a lazier horse sought the 
shadow of a friendly elm; the further 
heights showing interweaving lines of 
copse and spinney until these faded away 
into the pellucid air of the horizon. As 
for the silence, a cuckoo calling from 
some distant wood seemed aggressively 
loud; when a plover chanced to go by 
overhead, as they watched its erratic 
flight they could detect the slight silken 
whistle of its wings. 

‘*Oh, yes, Nan,” her father said, cheer- 
fully, ‘‘it is a very pretty neighborhood ; 
and I don’t wonder you have grown fond 
of it; and so far I'am glad that the little 
experiment I made when I took you away 
from the vicarage turned out all right. So 
far it did very well; but then, you see, Nan, 
there are always other possibilities that 
have to be faced ; it’s the way of the world; 
and there is no use shutting one’s eyes. 
Crowhurst was very well for a time—” 
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She suddenly stopped; and she had 
grown very pale. 

‘*Dodo,” she said, ‘‘are you going to 
send me away from you? Are you going 
to break up our beautiful home?” And 
then she went on in passionate and pite- 
ous accents that he strove in vain to in- 
terrupt: ‘‘Oh, I was afraid of it all the 
time! I knewI was not doing well—and 
I knew you would not tell me what 
was amiss, for you were always so kind 
to me! But if you had told me, I would 
have tried to do better—anything—any- 
thing rather than to be sent away from 
you 

She burst into a frantic fit of sobbing 
and crying, and covered her face with her 
hands. He seemed as distressed as she 
was; his patient, rather sad eyes were full 
of pity—and bewilderment. For a mo- 
ment he stood uncertain, as if he hardly 
dared to interfere; then he gently took 
her fingers in his, and removed them from 
her face, and with his handkerchief he 
wiped the streaming lashes. 

‘* Be reasonable, Nan, be reasonable,” 
he said, and he put his hand persuasively 
on her arm, and constrained her to resume 
their walk. ‘‘It is nothing so very des- 
perate. Only, certain things must be 
faced; and I have often been thinking 
that if anything happened to me, as it 
might happen at any moment, I should 
like to know you were safe and comfort- 
ably provided for. Crowhurst is very 
well; but you know you could not live 
at Crowhurst all by yourself. You could 
appeal to Mr. Morris, no doubt; but he 
would probably throw you and your small 
affairs into Chancery, to get rid of you, 
and where would you be then, Nan? Or 
you could write to that Miss Deyncourt, 
who used to come about the vicarage—she 
seemed a nice kind of creature —and if 
she would come to be a companion for 
you and a housekeeper—but perhaps that 
wouldn’t work either. And then you 
would be at Crowhurst alone—” 

‘‘T won't have you talk like that, Dodo!” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘I don’t care what the let- 
ter says—”’ 

‘*T must talk like that,” he answered 
her, gently. ‘‘I don’t suppose Iam going 
to die to-morrow, or next day; but a tile 
from a roof—a smash-up of a trap—any- 
thing might happen; and then all I should 
want to know, while I had any conscious- 
ness remaining, was that you were left 
quite safe and sure: then I shouldn't mind 
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anything else. You see, it is pure se] tis) 
ness on my part, Nan—” 

** Oh, yes, pure sel fishness—nothing by 
pure selfishness!” she repeated, with t)), 
tears springing to her eyes again. ‘ Yoy 
have always been so selfish towards yy 
But where is that letter?’ I want to knoy 
who has put such things into your head 

‘* Oh, it is a great compliment, Nan 
her father said, encouragingly. ‘‘ Every 
young girl likes to know that some youne 
man has been thinking of her -she likes 
to be asked, whatever her answer may he 
—an offer of marriage is something to |» 
proud of, naturally—yes, yes, a great com 
pliment—” 

For a second she had looked up, star 
tled; then her face was averted; and sh. 
listened without word or sign. 

‘‘ And if you were inclined to say yes, 
her father went on, apparently with much 
good-humored content, ‘‘ it would leave 
you in safe and excellent guardianship 
in case anything happened to me. It is 
only at times I am anxious, and look for 
ward; only at times; most times you seem 
so happy and cheerful, especially when 
you are busy in the garden, that one for 
gets to be anxious and concerned, and on: 
is apt to think that everything must go on 
happily for ever and ever. But it won't 
you know, Nan; it can’t; and here comes 
this letter to remind me that I should pro 
vide you with some safe guardianship in 
the future. And you needn’t be alarmed 
it isn’t an absolute offer of marriage fright 
ening you by its suddenness; oh, no: i 
is only ‘ permission to pay his addresses 
he asks for; all fair and square and abov: 
board. Perhaps a little stiff and set-up 
but Dick is always like that on great oc- 
ecasions—he delights in proposing toasts 
after dinner—” 

Dick?” she 
‘*Do you mean---” 

‘Dick Erridge,” her father proceeded, 
without noticing her consternation. ** Oh 
yes, he is a good enough fellow, though 
he has his little peculiarities. I suppos 
Dick thought it rather fine to write to m« 
for ‘permission to pay his addresses’ to 
you; but perhaps it is the proper thing 
I’m sure I don’t know. And there is one 
good point about Dick; he has no preju 
dices such as some might have; and his 
people would be friendly towards you 
indeed, I am certain they would be very 
proud of you—if you were inclined to 
listen to him—” 


repeated, breathlessly 
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She seemed to hear no more of Dick 
Erridge. She walked on as one in a 
dream. She looked neither to the right 
nor to the left. She saw nothing of the 
red-tiled farm-houses nestling among 
thick-foliaged trees and bushes; she saw 
nothing of the small hamlet of Bixgibwen, 
which is now shortened into Bix; nor of 
the turnpike, which is no longer a turn- 
pike; nor of the little post-office with its 
oddly eut box-trees. And when her 
father suggested that they had come far 
enough and should now retrace their steps, 
she turned, and walked mechanically by 
his side. He was still talking of Dick 
Erridge, making little apologies for him, 
in a pathetic sort of way, and telling her 
what a good chap Dick was, after all. 

But when they were come once more 
into that solitary highway, it appeared to 
dawn on her that she was expected to an- 
swera question. There was silence—and 


her father was regarding her anxiously. 
Whereupon she said, in a very low voice, 
‘Dodo, would it please you—would it set 
your mind at rest—would it make you 
any happier if what you are thinking of 


were to come true?” 

For a moment he did not answer her: 
it was as if he were trying to swallow 
something. Then he laughed -~ rather 
constrainedly. 

‘To tell you the truth, Nan,” he said, 
‘Tm afraid I mightn’t quite like the idea 
of your getting married and going away 
from me. But, as I tell you, such things 
have to be faced: it’s the way of the 
world. And then it is a long distance 
ahead; there would beall the engagement- 
time for us to become familiar with the 
prospect. I mightn’t even like the idea 
of your getting engaged; but then I 
should know it would be so much better 
for you in the future—to leave you in safe 
keeping— 

‘And it would make you happier in 
your mind, Dodo?—it would put away all 
your anxiety about me?” she said, slowly. 

3ut my answering this letter does 
not pledge you to anything, Nan,” he 
pointed out with some eagerness (for he 
perceived that she had been only half 
listening), ‘* Don’t you understand? You 
have said nothing; you need not say any- 
thing. Tam merely giving him permis- 
Sion to come to the house—after he has 
made a certain explanation, fairly and 
openly,” 

3ut if it all turned out in the way 
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you spoke of—that would please you, 
Dodo?” she said, in the same low voice. 

He could not very well answer her, for 
at this moment a stranger hove in sight 
—a tall young man who was coming along 
with a fine swinging stride, his stick over 
his shoulder as if it were a gun. And it 
speedily appeared that this stranger was 
no stranger at all; it was Sidney Hume, 
his handsome, interesting features slight- 
ly flushed with the brisk exercise and the 
heat, his eyes modestly trying to conceal 
the intense satisfaction given him by this 
encounter. 

“‘Tm afraid I ought to apologize,” he 
said, with some touch of pleasant diffi- 
dence, ‘‘ for intrusion on sacred ground—” 

‘The public highway!” said Mr. Sum- 
mers. 

‘*But I guessed you had come out in 
this direction, and I fancied I might catch 
you up somewhere,” the young man pro- 
ceeded. ‘‘I wanted to tell you that I 
have made all the inquiries about Wan- 
tage and Uffington, and I have all the ar- 
rangements planned, so that any day you 
like to name we could start. And I know 
Miss Summers will be interested—at least 
I hope so—” 

And naturally enough he turned and 
walked with them, understanding that 
they were on their homeward way, while 
he explained to them all that could be 
crowded into this archeological excur- 
sion. He had a frank and winning man- 
ner: when they reached Crowhurst, Mr. 
Summers could hardly help asking him 
to go in-doors. And now it was lunch- 
time: would he not stay and have a little 
bit of something with them? This pro- 
posal, it is true, caused Nan some mo- 
mentary perturbation; and she fled away 
to consult cook and parlor-maid, leav- 
ing the two men to their own devices. 
But when at last Sidney was invited to 
go into the dining-room, it was not food 
or drink that occupied his mind. The 
room itself, to begin with, was delight- 
fully cool on this hot June day: there 
were shadowy curtains that did not al- 
together refuse a glimpse, through the 
open window, of the blaze of flowers in 
the garden, where a butterfly would from 
time to time go hoveringly past. Then 
the table was all so neat and bright and 
summerlike, the snow-white cloth adorn- 
ed with sprays of young beech and Can- 
terbury-bells. But it was his young host- 
ess, of course, who absorbed his covert 
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and enraptured attention, whatever he 
had to say about the Dragon of Wantley 
and the battle of Ashdown. Somehow 
she seemed linked with the garden out 
there. There was a transparency of light 
and color about her face that he associa- 
ted with those variegated blooms visible 
through the open window, white and red 
and white and pink, and all shining and 
shimmering in the sun. What did he 
eare about such base things as caviare, or 
galantine, or cold gooseberry tart? He 
said, ‘‘Oh, thank you!” and took every 
thing he was offered; and ate nothing. 
The very gates of heaven appeared to 
have been opened; the choirs were sing- 
ing; so that all the golden air outside 
was pulsating with the wonderful melody, 
while echoes of it seemed to wander in 
and fill this mystical, half-shadowed, en- 
chanted room. It was but the night be- 
fore he had been sunk into the deeps of 
despair; now the mere magic of her pres- 
ence seemed to raise a delirious joy with- 
in him; the unattainable was not so 
hopelessly unattainable; she was near; 
she was his friend; sometimes her timid 
eyes were turned towards him, and they 
were not unkind. Caviare, oatcake, salad! 
—for one who was feeding on honey-dew 
and drinking the milk of Paradise, witha 
heart hardly as yet capable of realizing 
its own amazing auguries and demands. 
They went out into the garden, and he 
positively refused to poison the sweet air 
with a cigarette. She showed him the 
extraordinary luxuriance of roses that 
was promised them, when the lilacs and 
laburnums had gone: even now the clus- 
tered buds were bursting, and the deep 
erimson and pink and yellow-white in- 
volutions of velvet petals were beginning 
to uncurl. She went and brought the 
Flora, and rather shyly told him she 
shrank from prying into these confi- 
dences; but he said, simply enough, that 
he would rather like it, so long as the boy- 
ish trash did not bother her. And finally, 
before he left, he had persuaded Mr. Sum- 
mers to fix the very next morning for 
their projected visit to Wantage, and 
Uffington Castle, and White Horse Hill. 
That proved to be another day of new 
and strange and marvellous experiences. 
For one thing, as soon as he had consti- 
tuted himself their guide, he found but 
little difficulty in entertaining them: they 
were quite delightfully ignorant of this 
neighborhood in which they had recently 
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settled. They had never heard of th, 
Parliamentarian siege of Greenlands 
nor of Mary Blandy, her cruel heart, and 
unhappy father; nor of Nell Gwynn’s 
bower of yew in the neighborhood o{ 
Nettlebed, which is only a little way be 
yond Bix; nor of the well into which. as 
the legend goes, ‘‘ Poor Nelly,” for some 
unexplained reason, threw her jewels 
But these trivialities of reminiscence wer 
soon discarded. The human nature of 
the living and present moment is so much) 
more important, is so transcendently and 
overwhelmingly interesting, when one is 
four-and-twenty, and when there is a 
pair of speedwell-blue eyes, not so far 
away, showing pleased attention and 
smiling kindness. There was an unend 
ing fascination in finding out her opinion 
on this point and on that. He freely 
volunteered his own, hungering for a 
quiescence, and yet cunningly contriving 
beforehand that it would be easy for he: 
to acquiesce. He spoke without reserve 
about himself, his pursuits and plans; 
and he told her a great deal about his 
mother, with obvious pride. He was ap 
parently addressing two, but in reality 
only one; and he was talking with a 
animation quite unusual with him; he 
was eager to impress, eager to elicit as 
sent; and all the time he was studying, 
with a wild infatuation that was stealing 
his senses away, the changing and vary 
ing expression of her flowerlike face. 
Meanwhile Mr. Summers had for thi 
most part remained seriously and atten 
tively silent. For he was only now be 
ginning to perceive and understand thie 
social position and surroundings of this 
young man who had, as it were, dropped 
upon them from the clouds. Hitherto, 
during the brief acquaintanceship that 
had on one side been so rapidly pressed, 
he had had no such opportunity. To him 
Sidney Humewas merely a friendly young 
fellow who had offered his assistance in 
the Fair Mile of the Oxford Road, wl 
had walked on as far as Crowhurst, who 
had casually been asked to step in to look 
at an Ordnance Survey Map, and wlio 
had since seemed extremely anxious to 
continue on friendly terms with both fa 
ther and daughter. He was modest and 
well mannered; there was neither sel! 
assertion nor unwarranted intrusion ; !11s 
chief desire appeared to be to cultivate 
this companionship that had come about 
in such a haphazard way. But if Jim 
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Summers, as his former associates were 
in the habit of calling him, had been fully 
aware of the facts of the case, it is quite 
certain he would never have thought of 
asking Sidney Hume to step into his 
house, if only to look at an ordnance 
map. There were reasons, apart from his 
own natural reserve and humility, which 
would have led him to decline this prof- 
fered acquaintanceship. But then he did 
not know; and the young man had sub- 
sequently been so persistent—and likewise 
so straightforward and amiable and un- 
assuming; and then, above all, Nan had 
seemed pleased. It was for her sake that 
he had consented to come on this archzo- 
logical expedition, though small concern 
had he with Roman roads and King Al- 
fred’s battles. And now—now that the 
pretext of history and folk-lore had been 
almost abandoned—now that this young 
man, by little inadvertent touches now 
and again, was revealing to these two the 
world he lived in, one of the two had 
found food for grave reflection, and was 
perhaps secretly considering how this all 
too sudden and fervent friendship could 
discreetly, and without pain or rudeness, 
be brought to an end. 

But as for Sidney Hume, the unwitting 
cause of this disquietude, he was troubled 
by no such forecasts; these present mo- 
ments, each one of them filled with magic 
and delight, were enough and more than 
enough; the long and happy day sped 
quickly. And even when, late in the 
evening, he had reluctantly bade them 
good-by, and returned to the solitude of 
his own home, there was no diminution 
of the bewilderment and transport that 
occupied his brain. ‘‘If music be the 
food of love, play on;” ‘and even in this 
silent house he knew where to find such 
celestial sustenance; he would attune his 
ear to listen to the subtle cadences and 
varied and perfect melody of Tennyson's 
‘Maud ”—a poem for which he had the 
profoundest admiration, which he had 
championed and panegyrized in season 
and out of season. He went and fetched 
the green volume, and took a seat outside 
the honeysuckled porch. Late as it was, 
the evening was still golden and clear; 
but the sounds of the day were growing 
fewer: occasional footfalls on the gravel 
road; homeward-going children calling to 
each other across the bridge; the method- 
ical clink and clank of some four-oar or 
eight-oar coming swiftly along through 
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the steely blue-gray of the river, under 
the brooding poplars and willows. The 
meadows were empty now; and one of 
the houses on the wooded heights beyond 
had sent out its first oran ze ray. 


These well-remembered lines, these 
haunting phrases, seemed to increase his 
exaltation of spirit; they seemed natural 
ly to belong to this new and hitherto 
~ndreamed-of atmosphere that had come 
into his life. Passionate utterances that 
heretofore he had regarded from the 
merely literary point of view, he now un- 
derstood and recognized in another sense: 
he also had tasted of ‘‘ the cruel madness 
of love”; he also was filled with unrest, 
and longing, and dreams of heroic self- 
sacrifice if only that wonder of all won- 
ders—a girl’s heart inclining towards him, 
her choosing him out of all the rest of the 
world—could come true. In his case, of 
course, there was no *‘Queen Maud in all 
her splendor,” nor any ‘‘ gloss of satin 
and glimmer of pearls,” nor yet had he 
heard ‘‘A voice by the cedar-tree, In the 
meadow under the Hall!’ But yet—sit- 
ting in the wagonette that morning—the 
simple costume of lilac and white that Nan 
Summers wore appeared to him to have 
some strange charm and bewitchment 
about it; and her voice revealed the most 
heart-searching music, even in that little 
peculiarity of lengthening certain vowels. 
She did not say ‘“‘ta-own” or ‘‘da-own”; 
she said ‘‘town” and ‘‘ down,” with just 
such slight dwelling on the diphthong as 
made the sound entirely entrancing in his 
ears. And no longer, as he thought of 
these things, was he in the deeps of de- 
spair: the unattainable might not be so 
hopelessly unattainable?—her eyes, timid, 
unsearchable, maidenlike, had they not 
once or twice, as they were turned towards 
him, said something to him, however un- 
wittingly? Or was that, too, but another 
illusion—a frantic hope rather than any 
possible fact? 





Then, again, as he turned over these 
pages—in the gathering dusk—the gas 
lamps now glimmering through the trees 
—the last of the returning boats become 
phantomlike on the wan bosom of the 
stream—here, at last, he came upon the 
lines that spoke more directly of Nan. 
‘** Shine out, little head, sunning over with 
curls, To the flowers, and be their sun.” 
Why, that was Nan herself!—if only the 
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reader, himself or another, would remem- 
ber that the outward lustre of those tags 
and strays of hair that clustered about 
her neck and ears seemed to be but part 
of the general sunniness of her nature 
and disposition. A radiant temperament; 
well-wishing towards everybody; grate- 
ful for the beautiful things of the world; 
grateful, above all things, for any affec- 
tion shown her. And as regarded the 
future, what might be the strange events 
lying behind that mystic veil?—‘‘I have 
led her home, my love, my old friend’’? 
But such things are blinding to the men- 
tal vision; and leave one breathless. 

Shut up the book: it is time to go in- 
doors and summon lights to the dark and 
hollow rooms. For now the last of the 
skimming and dipping martins has left 
the neighborhood of the bridge; the quiv- 
ering gold reflections on the stream burn 
amid shadows of an oily blackness; a 
deathlike silence has fallen upon the tall 
poplars; and far away in the southeast, 
from behind the wooded hills, the full 
moon glides slowly into the transparent 
sky, to keep watch over the night. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE BULL-DOG. 


WHEN Mr. Dick Erridge, having ‘‘ done 
himself well,’ as he would have phrased 
it, at the Red Lion, Henley, stepped into 
his tall dog-cart to drive _out to Crow- 
hurst, he was in a most complacent mood. 
His costume, as he had carefully satisfied 
himself at various mirrors, was elegance 
itself; the gorgeous orchid in his button- 
hole denoted a generous, not to say lavish, 
mind; while this turnout,from the rosettes 
at the leader's head to the brilliant boots 
of the groom, was at all points faultlessly 
trim. It is true his equanimity was near- 
ly upset, and himself also, just as he was 
turning into Bell Street; for here a nurse- 
maid, overcome by the appearance of two 
youths in blazers and boating - flannels 
who had passed along the highway, was 
gazing vacantly after them, while she 
pushed an unheeded perambulator right 
out into the middle of the road. A col- 
lision and general smash-up seemed in- 
evitable; and indeed Dick Erridge only 
avoided it by jamming his leader on to 
the opposite pavement, and hauling sharp 
at his wheeler, while he uttered a yell fit 
to have woke the dead: thereupon the 
startled maid, recalled to her senses, hasti- 


ly retreated with her precious charge: a 
good-natured by-stander got hold of the 
horse—which had probably been surprised 
to find itself looking into a shop windoy 

and led it back into the thoroughfare 
and then the charioteer resumed his way 
no doubt mentally uttering furious male 
dictions. But it was a pleasant after 
noon; Dick was of an easy-going and 
self-satisfied nature; and by the time he 
was bowling along the Fair Mile he had 
forgotten all about the nurse-maid, and 
the perambulator, and the innocent babe 
that had so nearly come to an untimel) 
end. 

When he reached Crowhurst he found 
the gate open, so that he was enabled to 
drive up to the front door; but in passing 
he had caught sight of Mr. Summers 
standing by the gable of the house, ani 
thither, when he had surrendered the dog 
cart to the groom, he accordingly betook 
himself, without going inside. Mr. Sum 
mers was alone, a hammer in his hand 
while he contemplated a rope-ladder that 
depended from an open window above 

‘**Perhaps you can help me with a sug 
gestion,” he said, as soon as he had greet 
ed his visitor. ‘‘This is a fire-escape | 
have just fixed in Nan’s room up thers 
in case of an alarm, all she has to do is to 
throw up the window, fling out the lad 
der, and get down. Feel this rope: isn't 
it soft and silky ?—it wouldn’t hurt the 
hands of an infant. But Ill tell you 
what would; and that’s the thorns of that 
rose-tree and the bars of the lattice-work; 
and I’ve been considering. I’m afraid 
she'd make a desperate fuss if she knew | 
was going to tear down the roses and the 
lattice: I'd have to do it some time she 
was in at Henley. Or perhaps if I could 
get some projection put along the window 
sill, it might keep the ladder clear—” 

Dick abruptly changed the subject. 

‘‘T was at the Albatross Club last 
night,” he observed, significantly. 

‘“Oh? The Parkes-MacQuarrie affair?” 

“The grandest sight I ever beheld!” 
the podgy, pale-faced little man contin 
ued, with great enthusiasm. ‘‘ The ver) 
grandest! Let’s get into some quiet cor 
ner and I will tell you all about it—” 

‘* Well, we can walk up and down here 
—Nan is in-doors,” her father said-—and 
they rather moved away from the house 

“The grandest thing you could im 
agine!” Dick Erridge continued, with quite 
genuine exultation. ‘‘And the news 
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papers ain’t in it this morning: that’s 
why I wanted to tome and tell you. 
Lord Mount-Lathom addressed the re- 
norters—the gentlemen of the press, don’t 
you know—flattered them up to the nines 
about their prudence and discretion— 
hoped they would not mention the name 
of any one present—and would they be so 
kind as not to speak of a fight, but of a 
contest with gloves—in fact, he wheedied 
and humbugged them all over the place. 
Then, at eleven-thirty sharp, in came the 
two heroes—both of them looking mag- 
nificent—” 

‘T thought MacQuarrie had gone some- 
thing amiss,” Summers said, casually. 
‘There was a rumor of the kind—” 

‘A’ fortnight ago—a fortnight ago.” 
the other rejoined, in his eager haste. 
‘They eased him off a bit, and got him 
all right: I assure you, you never saw 
two men looking in better condition—a 
sight for sore eyes, it was! Of course the 
Tasmanian is far the bigger man — the 
Devil they generally call him now; but 
the Englishman looked just as fit as a 
fiddle—proved it, too—and game he was 

game, I tell you—for you never saw 
such hammering as he stood up to in the 
last round—just able to keep his feet, but 
facing up—facing up like a good ‘un— 
until that Devil of a Tasmanian got the 
auctioneer home, and it was all up with 
poor Parkes. Never mind: he gets £500 
out of the £3000; and he’s won the repu- 
tation of being about the pluckiest fellow 
that ever put on gloves. And it wasn’t 
merely his standing up to be hammered; 
MacQuarrie, the Devil, hadn’t it all his 
own way from beginning to end-—not by 
no means; in the fifth round there were 
some grand exchanges, and the Tasma- 
nian, I can tell you, got all he wanted, 
and about two-penn’orth more. My hea- 
vens, Parkes let him have a right-hander 
on the ribs that might have felled an ox; 
but there wasn’t much cheering, mind 
you, among all those noble sportsmen in 
evening dress-—oh, no---there was too much 
oof at stake—they were too anxious about 
what was going to happen to let their 
efforescent sentiments carry them away. 

teally, really, you should ha’ been there !” 
he exclaimed, in a sort of ecstasy. ‘‘It 
was beautiful! All so quick, and sharp, 
and businesslike ; each man doing his 
very d—dest in every second of the three 
minutes; then down in the chair, with 
sponging and fanning; then up again— 
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like two gladiators. Hammering, no 
doubt—yes, there was hammering in the 
last round—and I dare say some Johnnie 
of a curate might have turned pale when 
the Devil caught Parkes a tremendous 
punch in the throat; but I tell you in all 
the thirty-five minutes there wasn't one- 
fifteenth part of the lumping brutality 
of a football match. Skill and science, 
sharp as a needle, just delightful to see; 
and though I’m an Englishman, though 
I'm no Colonial, what I say is, ‘ Bravo, 
Parkes, and bravo, MacQuarrie!’ Grand 
men, both; and I for one admit that the 
best man won—though I lost my little 
bit through his infernal slogging.” 

His enthusiasm seemed to sober down 
a little at this last recollection; and it 
was in a calmer mood that he went on to 
give Mr. Summers further particulars of 
this great occasion, especially dwelling 
on the number of titled persons present, 
and the extreme elegance and propriety 
of the proceedings. To all this Summers 
listened in his usual grave and attentive 
way; then he said, looking towards the 
house: 

‘*T wonder what has become of Nan? 
Suppose we go in-doors and see if she has 
got a cup of tea for you.” 

‘One word,” Dick Erridge interposed, 
in an undertone. ‘‘I quite understand 
your letter—and awfully obliged, too. 
You trust to me. <A nod’s as good as a 
wink. I wouldn’t do anything — don't 
you know. But I wanted to put myself 
right with you—all fair, square, and 
aboveboard. And I’ve come out at once, 
just to show you. I know what's what. 
I'm not that kind. Not much.” 

By the time these enigmatic sentences 
had been uttered the young man and his 
elder companion had reached the house; 
and, with a little adjustment of his collar 
and a final shooting-out of his cuffs, Dick 
followed his host in-doors. They found 
Nan in the drawing-room, where she was 
engaged in arranging some tall feathered 
grasses. She had heard the dog-cart ar- 
rive, and had guessed who this visitor 
must be. 

** Well, this time I've got safely out,” 
said he, in an airy manner which was 
meant to give her confidence. - ‘‘ No acci- 
dent this time.” 

‘*An accident?—driving?” she said, re- 
garding him with curious eyes. 

“Oh, no. Fact is, the last time I 
thought of paying you a visit, I had a lit- 
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tle misunderstanding with Henley Bridge, 
that’s all; and the bridge got the best of 
it. I thought I would put in an hour or 
so on the river; and I was getting on 
first-rate—very well indeed—when it oc- 
curred to me to try to burst Henley 
Bridge in two. The bridge burst me in 
two—or my boat, anyway; and chucked 
me into the Thames; and if it hadn't been 
for a most noble youth who jumped in 
and caught me by the scruff of the neck, 
I should have been a goner, and no mis- 
take. That's where the awkward part of 
the story comes in, you see. Thames 
water is a poor drink; there’s no stim- 
ulus in it, but quite the reverse; and I 
suppose I was rather sick and sorry when 
I got out, for I let that young fellow go 
away without even saying ‘Thank you’ 
to him. What a precious bounder he 
must have thought me! And then, when 
[I discovered his address, and went along 
to apologize, I was in a suit of waiter’s 
clothes: a regular beast of a predicament 
—and of course he wouldn't dine with 
me. But [ll put it straight. Il call on 
him when I go back to Henley this even- 
ing. One doesn’t like to be considered 
bad form, you know. And this young 
fellow is rather a bit of a swell—at least 
his people are: I've been making in- 
quiries. Of course when you're lugged 
out of a hole, it doesn’t matter whether 
the gaff is of iron or of silver—still—” 

‘**Did you get to know his name?” said 
Nan, in wild surmise. 

‘“Oh, yes—Hume—Sidney Hume. A 
very good family,” the young man went 
on. ‘‘ No doubt that is merely a country 
house of theirs. And if I should meet 
him again I hope I sha’n't be quite such a 
Guy Fawkes Guy as I was when he last 
saw me.” 

‘“We know that Mr. Sidney Hume 
slightly,” said Nan’s father—for she her- 
self, anxious only that her extreme em- 
barrassment should remain unobserved, 
did not dare to speak. ‘‘ We made his 
acquaintanceship in an accidental sort of 
way; and since then he has called once 
or twice; indeed, we went on a long expe- 
dition with him yesterday, and I should 
not at all wonder if he walked out this 
afternoon, to have a bit of a chat over it.” 

“Oh, you know him?” exclaimed Dick 
Erridge, in amazement. ‘‘But when I 
mentioned your name to him, and asked 
him if he had heard of you as a neigh- 
bor, he said no!” 


‘*The acquaintanceship, such as it js 
said Mr. Summers, quietly, ‘*‘is quite ye 
cent.” And then he added, perhaps i) 
view of certain unconfessed speculation, 
of his: ‘‘Quite a chance acquaintance 
ship—and perhaps we have about see; 
the end of it.” 

Nan sat silent—silent and troubled 
notwithstanding the airy unconcern wit); 
which the young man continued the cou 
versation. She did not know what this 
visit might portend; nor what was ex 
pected of her; nor how far her mere re 
maining in the room might be taken for 
acquiescence. And here at the same 
moment was her father intimating that 
their brief association with Sidney Hume 
was about to cease. <A sense of some im 
pending calamity seemed to weigh upon 
her; she could not listen to this talk 
about the Albatross Club; those names 
he mentioned—as though half the pee: 
age and baronetage were familiar], 
known to him—were but as vain echoes 
to her, conveying nothing. 

Then a sound caused her heart to stand 
still: it was a footstep on the gravel out 
side. The bell rang. Some one entered 
the house; the drawing-room door was 
thrown open; a name announced. And 
when Sidney Hume appeared, tall, hand 
some, self-possessed, it was on her that 
his eyes first fell, it was to her that his 
steps were instinctively bent. Then he 
turned to her father. Then to thi 
stranger. 

But there was no need of an introduc 
tion; and indeed Dick Erridge was so 
eager and anxious to remove from him 
self, finally and forever, the imputation 
of having done anything not quite in ac 
cordance with the proprieties, that he in 
stantly proceeded to make the profound 
est apologies for his apparent bad man 
ners; he renewed his explanations; he 
expressed an almost abject gratitude; un 
til Sidney, who had a kind of direct wa) 
with him, grew impatient. 

‘**You were in no danger at all,” lie 
said, briefly. ‘‘There were one or two 
people standing by who could have pick- 
ed you out.” 

‘Yes, but they didn’t, and you did 
the young man insisted. 

‘*You might bave been in danger on 
a regatta-day,” Sidney observed, witli a 
laugh. ‘For you'd have had about 
twenty boats and half a dozen steam 
launches all charging down on the top of 
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you, to rescue you: that would have been 
dangerous enough.” And therewith he 
turned to Nan, and began to ask her 
whether she had quite recovered from her 
driving and climbing of the day before; 
while Nan answered him with far less 
than her usual light-heartedness—in fact, 
vith self-conscious face and averted eyes. 

But Dick Erridge, having acquitted 
himself of the suspicion of being a 
‘ bounder,” having grovelled sufficiently, 
had thereafter no intention of ‘‘ taking 
a back seat,” as he himself would have 
said. He had much too wholesome an 
opinion of his powers of entertaining: he 
wished to show this stranger the familiar 
footing he held in this household; and, 
above all, he naturally desired to display 
a little, with the eyes of Beauty looking 
on 

‘No barrel-organs to bother you here, 
Mr. Summers,” he observed, in his chirpy 
and cheerful fashion. ‘‘No ‘ Lambeth 
Lotty’—nothing o’ that kind to disturb 
you. But I tell you it’s very odd how 
quickly a comic song that catches on at 
the Halls—and ‘Lambeth Lotty’ is the 
last—it’s very odd how quickly it is laid 
hold of by the upper ten; it’s rayther 
mysterious, as the sailor said of the sau- 
sages; but I notice that there are a good 
many curtained boxes at the Halls nowa- 
Well, why not? Why shouldn't 
the tiptoppers like a bit of fun as well as 
anybody else: it can’t all be state con- 
certs at Buckingham Palace. I don’t 
know whether they still have midnight 
tobogganing on tea-trays down the stair- 
cases of country houses—that was a high 
old amusement, and no mistake !—but 
anyhow, last. Sunday evening, at the 
Granville Gallery—as swell a gathering 
as you could get in London—when Jack 
Rintoul sang ‘Lambeth Lotty’ they gave 
him a perfect roar of a chorus. At least 
so I hear; for I wasn’t there myself,” the 
young man observed, honestly. ‘‘ And 
why shouldn’t they? The air isn’t half 
a bad one, and the chorus is ripping. 
Just listen to this.” 

He went to the piano, opened it, sat 
down, and ran his fingers lightly over 
the keys. Clearly he was quite a clever 
and facile pianist: driving tandem was 
not his sole accomplishment. But when 
he had dashed off the air, which was a 
flimsy, catching kind of thing, the temp- 
tation of the chorus was too much for 
him: he burst into song: 
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“O Lotty, 
Now you're dotty, 
For carrots isn’t in it with your hair; 
And your bonnet’s all askew, 
And your nose is rather blue, 
And they’d run you off the grounds at Greenwich 
Fair. 

‘*Then there comes in a bit of a dance, 
you know,” he said, and his fingers still 
ran up and down the keys, ‘‘though I 
fancy that would be left out at the Gran- 
ville Gallery. But can you wonder that 
It isn’t 


the people caught at the chorus? 
half bad, you know.” 

And again he sang, with some addi- 
tional touch of staccato emphasis: 


“O Lotty, 
Now you're dotty, 
For carrots isn’t in it with your hair; 
And your bonnet’s all askew, 
And your nose is rather blue, 
And they'd run you off the grounds at Greenwich 
Fair.” 

He did not vouchsafe them any further 
information about the young lady of the 
south side who seemed to have been over- 
vain of her personal appearance; he left 
the piano and jauntily resumed his seat; 
and was presently engaged in proving 
that the very smartest people (as he called 
them) would flock to the Music Halls if 
only they had sufficient courage, and that 
they only went to see Shakespeare, as 
they went to church, because it was con- 
sidered the right thing to do. Dick had 
plenty to say for himself; he was deter- 
mined to shine—and he shone. 

Tea and cake and such things brought 
some little excuse for a further prolonga- 
tion of their stay; but at last both the 
young men rose to go, and Dick Erridge 
was so kind as to offer to drive Sidney 
into the town—an invitation which, for 
reasons, was promptly accepted. For 
hardly had they got away from Crow- 
hurst, making for the Oxford road, when 
Sidney said, 

‘*You seem to have known Mr. Sum- 
mers for a considerable time.” 

‘‘Oh, yes,” his neighbor answered, 
with some pride. ‘‘A goodish bit now— 
a goodish bit.” 

** What was he?” 

A simple question; but Dick Erridge 
hesitated. And then the snob in him (or 
perhaps some dimly felt generous instinct: 
who can tell?) caused him to lie. 

‘Oh, a trainer—a well-known trainer,” 
he answered; and then he quickly went 
on to add: ‘‘Of course he has retired 
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from all that now. He has made his lit- 
tle pile, you know; a warm man, in his 
quiet way. And made it fair and square, 
too. ‘Honest Jim Summers,’ as they 
used to call him.” 

‘* Honest Jim Summers?” repeated Sid- 
ney, with a trifle of surprise. ‘‘That 
sounds rather familiar, doesn’t it?” 

‘‘In a fashion it does, yes,” observed 
Diek Erridge, lightly. ‘‘ But it’s nothing 
to say against a man, don't you know. 
Might be worse things said against a man 
than that. Rather a compliment, in its 
way. Itisn’t every man who has had to 
do with race-horses leaves the same repu- 
tation behind him.” 

‘I dare say not. Did you know his 
wife?” Sidney proceeded: he was long- 
ing to speak about Nan, but could not, 
somehow. 

‘Oh, no,” his companion made an- 
swer. ‘‘ Before my time. But I’ve heard 
of her. A terrible business—railway ac- 
cident—the mother and eldest child, a 
boy, killed—this one, this girl, almost an 
infant, saved. It broke Jim Summers all 
up, as I’ve heard; he went away to 
Australia for a while; and then he came 
back, and simply devoted himself to the 
remaining child, having her carefully 
educated, and looking forward to the 
time when he and she could start house 
together. And, now they are at Crow- 
hurst, they seem to hit it off pretty well, 
don’t they? In my rambles through this 
vale of tears I’ve seen proud parents fond 
of their children; but the like of Jim 
Summers with regard to his daughter I 
have never seen. He just worships her 
—thinks of nothing else—cares for no- 
thing else; and she is just as much given 
up to her beloved Dodo, as she calls him. 
Quite refreshing, in these cynical times. 
There's one thing pretty sure: if any man 
ever harms that girl he'd better keep 
away out of the reach of Jim Summers's 
fist—he’d better keep far, far away—he'd 
better get to the outermost edge of the 
earth, and hide in a hole there, and not 
come out till the Day of Judgment.” 

Sidney hardly knew whether or not 
to resent this tone: after all, there was 
in it some little touch of human nature, 
despite its self-sufficient flippancy. But 
one more question he would ask. 

‘‘T suppose her mother must have been 
a very beautiful woman?” he said. 

‘*So I have heard,” the young man an- 
swered. ‘‘ But of course there’s no speak- 


ing about her to Mr. Summers. Ther 
are some things too awful: I ean se 
now that a sudden railway whistle seems 
to go through him like a knife, just as j 
he were stabbed. Come, get along, Tom 
my!” This last interjection to his leade; 
accompanied by the lightest touch of th. 
whip, for now they had entered upon th, 
broad expanse of the Fair Mile. 

When at length they had got into thy 
quiet little town, Sidney managed to 
shake off his companion, notwithstand 
ing his reiterated proposals and invita 
tions; and, leaving Dick Erridge at thx 
Red Lion, he pursued the rest of his 
homeward way on foot. He wished to lb 
alone: he was unaccountably perturbed 
and anxious. This visit of the afternoon 
had left him a prey to vague apprehen 
sions. For one thing, Nan had appeared 
troubled and concerned; all her friend 
liness, her light-heartedness of the day 
before had fled; he had hardly ever en 
countered her eyes. And then, again, the 
familiarity with this household professed 
by Dick Erridge seemed to make of him, 
Sidney, something of a stranger. At this 
very moment he would fain have gone 
away out to Crowhurst again, to assure 
himself that the speedwell eyes had no 
real reason for avoiding his. A dumb, 
unappeasable longing possessed him-—a 
yearning of the heart that tortured him 
the red and gray house among the beech 
woods seemed now worlds and worlds 
away. Books, when he tried that distrac- 
tion, were useless; the printed page gave 
him back nothing—not even the story 


“told 


By a cavern wind unto a forest old.” 


He went out into the garden. It was a 
placid evening. The tall poplars and 
the pendulous willows stirred and no 
more than stirred: the smooth, oily olive 
green of the river was only broken when 
a boat came shooting along from under 
the yellow arches of the bridge. Tlie 
hush of the twilight was falling over tle 
wide meadows and the wooded hills: 
voices sounded distant; the coming night 
was not far off. Peace without, but no 
peace within; rather an ever-increasing 
and unreasoning distress, that was none 
the less real that its origin was inexplica- 
ble. For this young man had tried a 
fall with ‘‘ implacable Cypris, Cypris ter- 
rible,” and been sadly overthrown. 

The night that followed the dying out 
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of the day was still and calm, and, in 
these river-side gardens, laden with scent. 
A mother swan that had been troubled 
.bout her inattentive cygnet had long 
igo persuaded her gray offspring to go 
away home, the two of them disappearing 
like ghosts into the shadows. The last 


of the gossiping villagers had left the 


bridge; the last of the boats had been 
drawn up on the bank. And as Sidney, 
moved by some impetuous and occult de- 
sire, passed along the almost empty street, 
and ascended the Gravel Hill, on his way 
out into the country, a silver half-moon 
was shining clear in the southern hea- 
vens, and in the interstices of the curdled 
clouds overhead—in the deep violet-blue 
spaces—here and there was visible an oc- 
casional star. 

He did not know why he had come 
hither, except through an over-governing 
restlessness. As he wandered on, the 
beech woods surrounded him 
with their mysterious gloom; then again 
he emerged into the wan moonlight on 
the open heights. Drawing nearer and 
near to Crowhurst, he hesitated 
from time to time, uncertain whether to 
advance or recede, and yet ever drawn 
forward by this secret and uncontrollable 
magnetism. What harm could there be 
in some far-off glimpse? Or might there 
not be a red ray in some solitary win- 
dow? Though indeed the worid appeared 
to be all asleep now. 

In course of time he approached the 
gate, and he did so breathlessly. He was 
afraid of his footfalls on the highway, 
the silence here seemed so intense. In- 
teuse also was the silence that lay over 
the slumbering house; certain gables, 
with lattice-work and roses, were palely 
visible in the moonlight, the rest buried 
in deepest shadow. Nor was there any 
faint crimson glow in any one of the win- 
dows: he grew a little more confident; 
he even advanced to the gate, and idly 
placed a hand on the topmost bar. 

At this very moment a figure stepped 
out from the blackness of the rhododen- 
dron bushes and confronted him. 

“Yes?” was the single word of chal- 
lenge, uttered quite quietly. 

And for a second the sudden apparition 
startled Sidney beyond measure—he in- 
voluntarily raised his arm, to strike or to 
defend; but the next instant he perceived 
that this was Mr. Summers, who was re- 
garding himcalmly. And there had been 
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more 
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simultaneous recognition on the other 
side as well. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Hume ?—I beg your pardon,” 
Summers said. 

‘*No, I had no intention of breaking 
into your house,” Sidney rejoined, with 
less embarrassment than might have been 
expected. ‘‘ The fact is, I came wander- 
ing away‘out on so fine a night—and 
stopped for a minute to havea look—” 

‘*And if you are going on, I may as 
well take a bit of a turn with you,” Mr. 
Summers said, opening the gate and step- 
ping into the highway. ‘I don’t know 
whether Nan is asleep yet—she might 
be surprised to hear voices.” And then, 
when they had gone some little way, he 
resumed: ‘‘ We rarely have any one come 
along this road so late at night; and I 
heard you some distance off. You see, 
I'm rather fond of loitering about outside 
the house, just to make sure that every- 
thing is safe and sound. I’m Nan’s bull- 
dog—-so I tell her. It’s my business to 
see that no stranger comes near—” 

‘It would be uncommonly awkward 
for the stranger,” said Sidney, ‘‘if he had 
any felonious intent.” 

‘* And I’m sure I ask your pardon, Mr. 
Hume, for suspecting you,” Mr. Summers 
said, quite humbly. 

‘* Not at all !—it’s the other way round,”’ 
the younger man made answer. ‘‘I had 
no business to be roaming about the coun- 
try at such an hour. I wonder if Miss 
Summers quite understands how vigilant 
a guardian she had{got 7 

**T think Nan triistS me,” her father 
said, simply; and then he added, as if by 
way of excuse: ‘* You see, it is a kind of 
amusement for me. I like it. And it 
does not harm any one.” 

So they went on for some time, chatting 
pleasantly enough, until they came to a 
parting of roads, and here Sidney said 
good-night, for he was returning to Hen- 
ley by the Fair Mile. Soon the last of 
his footfalls were absorbed in the prevail- 
ing silence of the beech woods and the 
night. And then Nan’s bull-dog made 
his solitary way back to Crowhurst. 


CHAPTER XI. 
AN ENEMY IN THE PATH. 

But although Mr. Summers had pro- 
fessed to treat this encounter with Sidney 
Hume as an ordinary and trivial thing, 
in reality it caused him profound alarm. 
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For it needed but little acquaintance with 
human nature to perceive that this aim- 
less night wandering, this lingering by 
the gate, was nothing other than the rest- 
less, agonized vagary of a lover; and 
here, indeed, was a climax that had not 
been foreseen. Yet the dismay with 
which he regarded this discovery had in 
it no trace of ignoble jealousy or selfish- 
He had already brought himself to 
face the possibility of Nan’s getting mar- 
ried; nay, he had persuaded himself that 
it was a desirable thing she should make 
her choice; he had told her that he him- 
self would feel happier and better content 
if he saw her life fairly settled. But he 
had been thinking of Dick Erridge and 
of Dick’s polite request for ‘* permission 
to pay his addresses”; he had not been 
thinking of this other young man, whose 
association with them he had just been 
proposing should cease altogether. Not 
that any one was too good for his bright- 
spirited, affectionate, laughing - hearted 
Nan; and in other circumstances he 
might have been pleased to see her pro- 
vided with a husband as handsome, and 
well-born, and modest, and good-humored 
as this Sidney Hume; but his schemes for 
Nan’s future had never contemplated her 
entering a social sphere where she would 
run the risk of being treated with patron- 
age if not with scorn. This midnight 
adventure showed him that he had re- 
solved none too soon on dropping an ac- 
quaintanceship that had on one side at 
least been too sedulously cultivated: the 
young man must betake himself else- 
whither to choose for himself a mate. 

He passed an anxious night, and the 
morning still found him in grievous per- 
plexity. Would not the straightforward 
way be to go direct to Sidney Hume, con- 
fess his suspicions and fears, and explain 
why this brief companionship should at 
once and definitely cease? Or would not 
that be in a measure compromising Nan, 
whose name he did not even wish to men- 
tion? Then, again, ought he to tell her 
of the incident of the night before; or 
might not that be simply putting fancies 
into her head? Young people were im- 
aginative and whimsical, and given to 
thinking over things: perhaps it might 
be better if he held his peace. 

“Nan,” said he, when they had agreed 
to stroll in to Henley together, ‘I will 
bring an action against that coach-builder, 
if he doesn’t send home the phaeton at 
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once. I cannot have you continually 
walking in to Henley, every time you 
want to call at a shop or two.” 

‘*But I like the walking, Dodo!” she 
made answer, as she was leaving tle 
room. ‘‘AndI shall be ready in five or 
ten minutes.” 

‘*Don’t hurry—don’t hurry,” said he. 
careful as ever of her. ‘*‘ There’s no hurry 
at all. You'll find me dawdling along 
the road—you can overtake me whenever 
you like.” 

For he could not get these harassing 
questions answered. And yet they wer 
nearly all being answered, so far as he 
was concerned, on this very highway 
and that within a few minutes of 
leaving the house. As he was walking 
along, his hands clasped behind his back, 
occasionally his eyes lighted on an ani 
mal, some considerable distance off, that 
at first he considered to be merely a large 
dog. He paid little heed; he was plunged 
in reverie; but this was the only living 
creature in the solitary thoroughfare; and 
naturally his glance wandered back to it 
Then in a dim kind of fashion—gradual 
ly, not suddenly—it dawned upon him 
that there was something uncanny about 
this beast that was approaching; some- 
thing unusual and strange; it surely 
was no dog, whatever else it might be 
He looked again, startled into a keener 
consciousness; and now he perceived that 
this was certainly no dog; this tawny 
hued creature with the round bullet 
head, with white bristles at the mouth, 
cropped - looking ears, long body, and 
curved, down-sweeping tail that nearly 
touched the ground; nor had it the 
springy gait of a dog—it came along with 
a stealthy, sinuous, slouching movement 
of its massive and supple limbs. The next 
instant he had guessed the truth: this was 
some animal escaped from a travelling 
menagerie—some creature of the puma 
kind—that was now eying him furtively 
as it drew near. Well, he did not know 
what to do; rather, he wanted to do no 
thing, if the beast would prove equally 
obliging and pass on. He stood still, 
watching—ready to meet any spring as 
best he might—but sincerely hoping there 
would be nothing of the sort. Now at 
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this point of the road the foot-path is 
bounded by a row of elms; and behind 
these again is a dilapidated fence; and 
as the puma, with its silent footfall, and 
its deep-grooved, feline eyes warily ob- 
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serving him, approached, it showed a dis- 
position to sidle off between the trees and 
the fence. He let it, and welcome; it was 
none of his business to stop it; he was 
not armed even with a stick. He re 
mained standing in the middle of the 
highway. The fawn-colored, velvet-footed 
creature skulked in by the fence, pursu- 
ing its stealthy course; he was content to 
let it go. 

And then something like fire seemed 
to flash through his brain: he suddenly 
thought of Nan. Like a coward he had 
let the beast go by: Nan would be com- 
ing along; she would be terrified, would 
hesitate, and retreat, inviting attack; and 
what then? From that moment this man 
knew neither what he did nor what was 
happening to him. He was governed by 
the one determination, that so long as 
the breath of life remained within his 
body, he would dispute the way to Crow- 
hurst with this animal that had just pass- 
ed; there should be no darger for Nan, 
when she came out, trusting to his pro- 
tection of her. He ran along the road; 
he could see the tawny creature making 
its way between the elms and the fence; 
as he approached it obliquely, it turned 
slightly to regard him; and therewith he 
threw himself upon it, with both hands 
gripped into its neck, trying to pin the 
round bullet head to the ground. He 
had no wish to hurt the brute, or he 
might have hammered it between the 
eyes with his fist; there was but the 
one thought in his mind: ‘‘ No, you can- 
not go that way. Any other way you 
are free to go, but not that way. So long 
as I can pinion you down, I will take 
care that Nan is safe.” 

And now a fierce and appalling strug- 
gle had begun—a struggle that at the 
very outset had nearly ended ill for 
Nan’s father, for the loose fat folds of 
skin on the animal’s neck yielded some- 
what, and with a powerful backward jerk 
it had nearly wrenched itself free. Near- 
ly but not quite: nay, Summers man- 
aged to better his grip, getting one hand 
well into the windpipe; and this resolute 
grip he stuck to, though the convulsive 
contortions and writhings of the beast’s 
body were terrible to withstand. There 
was not a sound—neither a roar nor a 
groan; but the long tail of the creature 
curved and curled in fury, the strong 
bristles from its gray muzzle stood out 
erect and stiff, and each round ball of a 
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foot that had formerly been as velvet, 
now showed a gaping semicircle of angry 
claws, as it tore and wrenched and fought. 
How long could such a contest last?—this 
powerful brute was so sinuous and slip- 
pery !—the odor of its breath was so over- 
whelmingly fetid! He thought he heard 
a sound of wheels; but he could not rea- 
son, or even hope. He hung on to his 
viselike grip despite the deep-lacerating 
claws. Then there were voices near him 
—human voices; but he did not turn, nor 
even think; his fingers kept their mer- 
ciless indentation in the straining and 
twisting neck; it was with a mighty 
grasp that Nan’s bull-dog held on to 
his—or rather her—enemy. And then— 
then something went wrong; he seemed 
to choke and gasp with pain; and if he 
had any consciousness at all, it was of 
some vague desire to say, ‘‘Good-by, Nan 
—good-by—good-by "—and after that he 
knew nothing. 

‘* Are you better, sir?” 

This was the first sound that reached 
his ears, after a vacant space of swoon: 
he opened his eyes—and instinctively put 
his hand up to his heart. 


“Yes, yes,” he said, with difficulty. 
Then he anxiously glanced along the 


road. ‘‘I shall be all right in a minute. 
There'll be some one here directly—she 
must not be told—she must not be fright- 
ened—” 

‘*If you would get into the dog-cart, 
sir,’ the man said, ‘‘I will drive you 
down to Henley, and you could see a 
surgeon— I'm very sorry—” 

‘*No, no!” said Summers, impatiently 
—though he seemed to gasp somehow in 
his breathing. He struggled to his feet, 
with friendly assistance. Out there, as 
he could see, in the highway was the prof- 
fered dog-cart; and near to the horse’s 
head stood two men, each of whom held 
a thong of the leash that secured the 
puma, while one of them had a heavy 
dog-whip in his hand. ‘‘ Why don’t you 
take the beast away?’ Nan’s father con- 
tinued, with another anxious glance along 
the road. ‘‘My daughter will be here di- 
rectly—she must not understand anything 
of what has happened. Why don't you 
go away?” 

‘*T don’t like to leave you, sir,” the 
man said. ‘* You see we've got the puma 
safe enough—much obliged to you, sir— 
don’t know what might ha’ happened—for 
he’s a nasty one when his temper’s riz—” 
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‘*But why don’t you go away?” Sum- 
mers said, imploringly. ‘‘ For Heaven's 
sake, man, go away—only go away! 
That’s all I ask of you. Leave me to 
myself. I'm all right.” 

With evident reluctance the man re- 
tired a step or two; and Mr. Summers, 
after some feeble attempt at smoothing 
his clothes, that had got considerably di- 
shevelled in the struggle, set out to walk 
back to Crowhurst, slowly and carefully, 
and with a curiously preoccupied look on 
his downcast face, almost as if he were 
listening. But as soon as he saw Nan 
coming along, he pulled himself together, 
he straightened himself up, he endeavor- 
ed to appear quite unconcerned; and his 
left arm, that was still running warm 
with blood, he hid as he best could. 

‘Are you going to scold me, Dodo?” 
she called to him. ‘‘Have I Kept you 
waiting too long?” 

‘*Oh, no,” he said, as she came up. 
‘*But—but I am going back to the house 
for a minute—I have forgotten my 
watch.” 

At the same moment she noticed the 
strange grayness of his complexion, and 
also the disarray of his dress, which with 
him was a most unwonted thing. 

‘“What is it, Dodo? What has hap- 
pened?” she cried. 

** Nothing, Nan, nothing—”’ 

But now her eye caught sight of cer- 
tain dark spots on the ground; moved 
by a sudden wild suspicion and fear she 
passed quickly to his side, to the half- 
concealed arm; and then, when she saw 
the torn and rent coat sleeve, and the 
blood flowing freely over his hand, she 
uttered a piteous little cry—more of com- 
passion, perhaps, than of absolute terror. 

‘*T tell you it is nothing, Nan,” he said. 
‘* A mere scratch—it was the branch of a 
thorn.” 

She knew better than that, but she was 
not going to bother him with questions. 
For she also had some little bit of nerve. 
Not one word did she utter as she walked 
by his side along to the gate; she merely 
listened to his grave assurances that there 
was nothing to be alarmed about; and if 
her lips were a trifle pale and resolved, 
she showed no other sign of emotion. 
They reached the house. 

‘‘Nan,” he said, ‘‘you might go and 
tell old John I want him for a second.” 

‘“ No,” she answered him. 

‘* But he must help me off with my coat.” 


‘“‘T can do that,” she said, calmly. 

She went up with him to his room 
she took off his coat and waistcoat; wit), 
a pair of scissors she cut away the crin 
soned shirt sleeve—the sight of the strean 
ing blood in no wise seeming to shock 0; 
deter her; and in an incredibly short time 
she had everything ready—basin, wate) 
sponge, towels, and a handful of bandages 
brought from her ambulance chest. 

‘*T wouldn’t hurry, Nan,” said hy 
gently. ‘‘I wouldn’t hurry at all. You 
see, I had a little bit of a spasm—a trifling 
thing; but perhaps it was the running of 
the blood made the heart work again and 
brought me back to my senses. I’m jot 
much of a doctor; but there may be sonx 
thing in that; and in any case why 
should you trouble? This kind of thing 
is not for you at all. I wish you would 
tie a silk handkerchief round my arm: 
and I will lie down for a while; and you 
can send old John into Henley for a doc 
tor to come out; and you can go into the 
garden and amuse yourself.” 

‘* Yes, I am likely to go and amuse 
myself in the garden while you are like 
this,” she answéred him; and therewithal 
she proceeded—not unskilfully either, for 
some smattering of ambulance instruction 
had been included in her curriculum at 
the vicarage—to stanch and dress those 
ragged flesh wounds, and bind them with 
cool wet bandages. And then she fetched 
him his dressing-gown, and helped him 
to put it on; and she improvised a sling 
out of her feather boa, and hung that 
round his neck, and placed his arm in it; 
and then she got him to lie down on tlie 
couch by the window, hoping he would 
in time fall asleep—for he seemed some- 
what faint through loss of blood—while 
the surgeon was being brought out from 
Henley. Her father quite surrendered 
himself into her hands. 

‘*T did not know they were such prac- 
tical people at the vicarage,” said he. 

And it was not to old John the gar- 
dener, nor yet to the small groom, that 
Nan intrusted the duty of summoning 
out the doctor with all possible speed; 
she knew one who was fleeter of foot 
than either of them—and that was her 
self; and presently she was on the high- 
way again, making for Henley at a fine 
pace, rendered possible to her by her lig! 
step and lissome figure. Yet she had not 
gone very far when she met a dog-cart, 
driven by a man who appeared to be in 
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no great haste, for his horse was walk- 
ing: and without a moment’s hesitation 
she went up to this man. 

‘‘T beg your pardon, sir,” she said, 
‘but would you be so kind as to drive 
me in to Henley? I want to fetch a sur- 
geon.” 

The man regarded her with some curi- 
osity. 

‘I don’t know, miss, but it may be as 
you belong to the gentleman that was 
hurt nigh by here, about half an hour 
sana 

‘IT am his daughter!” she exclaimed. 

‘There, now!” he said. ‘‘And the 
gentleman he would send me away; but 
[ wasn’t easy in my mind--no, I wasn’t 
easy in my mind; and I thought I'd come 
back, and see if there wasn’t anybody 
about, that I might ask about him. And 
I hope, miss, the gentleman isn’t badly 
hurt—~” 

‘‘But will you drive me in to Henley 
at once, please—will you be so kind?” 
Nan interposed, urgently. 

“That I will,” said he, shifting the 
reins to his right hand, and giving her 
his left to help her up. And then he 
turned the horse, and sent him forward 
towards the town. 

‘“What was it that happened to my 
father?” she demanded. 

‘“ Why, did he not tell you about the 
puma?” the man said, in surprise. 

‘‘He told me nothing. I suppose he 
thought I might be frightened. But I 
am not so easily frightened. Tell me 
what happened.” 

Thereupon as far as he knew it, he 
gave her a complete narrative—of the 
escape of the puma; of their pursuit; of 
the terrible struggle that must have taken 
place on the pathway; and of their ar- 
rival just in time to pinion the beast, at 
the moment that her father appeared to 
be attacked by some fit. To Nan the 
whole story was as clear as daylight. It 
was to save her from possible harm that 
her father had engaged in this deadly 
wrestle; he knew she was coming along 
the road; single-handed he had striven 
with and held his own against that dan- 
gerous brute. She understood: she could 
see it all. The man beside her went on 
to tell her of the various pumas of which 
he had had experience, some of them do- 
cile, others of them savage, but all of 
them of extraordinary suppleness and 
agility; and he had no words to express 
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his admiration of the splendid strength 
and courage of the gentleman who had 
waged that grim fight. But it was not 
of her father’s great physical powers that 
Nan was thinking: rather it was of a cer- 
tain weakness of the heart which, as he 
had been warned, might at any moment 
develop alarming symptoms. Yet, as this 
last incident once more demonstrated, he 
seemed to have no thought of himself, 
no regard for himself, wherever she was 
concerned. She heard no more about 
pumas, tame or savage. She was stealth- 
ily crying. 

The doctor returned with Nan to Crow- 
hurst; Mr. Summers—much against his 
will, for he wished to make light of this 
affair—was transformed into an invalid; 
Nan, as self-appointed nurse, received am- 
ple and minute instructions; and these 
she proceeded to carry out with an as- 
siduous, and affectionate, and scrupulous 
diligence. Nevertheless she was not sat- 
isfied. 

‘* Dodo,” she said on the following day, 
‘‘will you let me telegraph to Mr. Er- 
ridge to come and see you?” 

‘*But why, Nan—but why?” he asked. 

‘It would cheer you up a bit, and keep 
you amused,” she said. ‘‘I’m afraid I 
only tire you. Mr. Erridge knows about 
so many things that interest you, and he 
can go on talking—” 

‘*T don’t want talking, Nan,” he an- 
swered her. ‘‘I would rather play a 
game of draughts with you than talk an 
evening long with Dick Erridge. But 
what would content me best of all would 
be for you to go oftener out into the gar- 
den, or along the road for a walk: you're 
not used to be constantly in-doors. Ican 
get on well enough with a book or a news- 
paper—” 

‘‘And I know what would happen,” 
she said, promptly. ‘‘ You would put 
the newspaper down. You would lie and 
think. And it’s about me you would be 
thinking; and you would grow anxious 
and disturbed—the very thing the doctor 
said must be avoided—” 

‘* Well, indeed I have been thinking 
about you, Nan,” he said, slowly. ‘‘ Espe- 
cially since yesterday. Supposing, yester- 
day, I had not come to my senses again—” 

‘** Dodo, I will not have you talk like 
that!” she protested, as she had protested 
before. 

‘*But I must talk like that,” he said, 
gravely and gently. ‘‘I must talk like 
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that. Well, in such a case how would 
you be situated? You are too young to 
live in this house alone. And even if 
Miss Deyncourt came to live with you, 
you would be still quite uncertain as to 
the future. Can you wonder if that makes 
me anxious? Of course I don’t particu- 
larly wish to see you married—not now — 
not at this moment; but I should like to 
know, especially after what happened 
yesterday, that there was some under- 
standing that your future was all safe 
and secure. And that, Nan,” he added, 
regarding her, ‘‘is why I should be glad 
to see Dick Erridge, if you care to tele- 
graph to him.” 

Her face flushed crimson; and she was 
silent. He also remained silent. 

‘We have come to King Henry V.,” 
she said, presently. ‘‘ You remember, 
Dodo, the last play left off at the point 
where poor old Falstaff is sent into dis- 
grace. Shall I go on?” 


‘But about Dick Erridge ?” he said. 

There was a moment of hesitation. 

‘“May I send the telegram in your 
name?” she asked. 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘Then I will write out the message.” 


‘“And there’s another thing I have 
been thinking over, Nan,” he continued. 
‘‘T wanted to speak to you about Mr. 
Hume.” 

And again she was silent; but the fin- 
gers touching the open page before her 
trembled a little. 

“You remember, when you left the 
vicarage to come here, I told you you 
would have to make up your own little 
set of friends and acquaintances, just as 
there might be the opportunity; of course 
there are not many chances in such an 
out-of-the-world place as this. But there’s 
Dick Erridge, now—he’s all right—his 
people would be friendly enough—Dick’s 
all right. As for Mr. Hume, I’m afraid 
we have made a mistake, Nan, and that’s 
the fact. I gathered as much on the day 
we drove from Wantage; he told us a 
good deal about himself and his family 
that day; and I have been thinking over 
it. Nan, it won’t do. His people are not 
our people. They have a different place 
in the world altogether. And it might 
in time come to be an introduction to his 
relatives; and I don’t want to have you 
subjected to any snub. I am too proud 
for that. I don’t complain of people hav- 
ing prejudices; it is only natural; but I 
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would rather turn to the people who have 
no such prejudices—people like Dick F, 
ridge and his family, people like tha 
I don’t say anything against Mr. Hun 
himself; not atall; he seemsto me modes} 
and gentlemanly, and well-meaning; but 
young men make mistakes; and I think 
he made a mistake in becoming acquaint 
ed with us; and that we have mad 
mistake too in continuing the acquaint 
ance; and that there is only the one way 
out—to let it end, now. Do you quit 
understand me, Nan? Is it quite clear to 
you? 

‘** Yes, Dodo,” she said, in a low voic: 

It was quite clear to her. And )x 
haps that was the reason why, when Sid 
ney Hume called that afternoon and was 
shown into the drawing-room, the maid 
servant returned with the message that 
Mr. Summers had met with an accident 
and that Miss Summers was in constant 
attendance on him: they begged the vis- 
itor to excuse them. And again, when 
he called the next morning, anxious to 
offer any possible help, there was the 
same message, with the assurance that 
Mr. Summers was doing very well. And 
yet again, when he went out in the after 
noon, moved by some desperate desire to 
see her if but for a moment, to hear he 
voice—to convince himself that those dear 
eyes were not over-troubled by this mis- 
fortune—he was once more refused. He 
went away thinking she might have 
vouchsafed him a single word, a single 
glance. 

And when he returned to Henley there 
was a letter from his mother, filled with 
half-amused, half-angry reproaches. Was 
he never to have done with those wander 
ing actors?—had he lost himself in India 
or Asia Minor two thousand years ago! 
At all events, she said, Lady Helen and 
she were coming down for the Henley 
week. It would be too absurd for each 
of them to have a river-side house at 
Henley and be absent from the regatta. 
And if the Monks-Hattons did not care to 
entertain, ‘‘ dearest Helen ” could at least 
give her friends tea on the lawn, Plenty 
of friends, Mrs. Hume added, she would 
have on that busy occasion, even if a cer 
tain young man had not returned from 
his exploration of the ghostly Hellenistic 
world; but perhaps by that time he would 
have become alive to the fact that two 
lone women, when they proposed to pay 
a few visits among the house-boats, mig!it 
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prefer to be taken about by one whom 
they knew rather than throw themselves 
on the merey of a waterman. She wound 
ip by hinting that, after the Henley 
veek, Lady Helen might not care to re- 
turn to town; in which case she, the 
vriter, would of course resume occupa- 
tion of Lilae Lodge. 

So both of them were coming down, 
and that almost directly? But something 
had happened since he had seen them last 

something sufficiently momentous: he 
had not been, as they seemed to imagine, 

jitering all his time away in the phan- 
tom company of those Greek strolling 
layers. 
CHAPTER XII. 
“ Let the sweet heavens endure.” 

Yes; Henley was waking up out of its 
old-world drowsiness. On the. river the 
course for the regatta was being staked 
out with white poles; under the tall pop- 
lars workmen were hammering ata stand; 
small red flags caught the eye here and 
there amongst the green; now and again 
a practising eight would come swinging 
along, their blue-tipped oars hitting the 
surface into silver, their coach, riding 


along the towpath, bawling at them his 


and commands. Sometimes 
there would be as many as six, perchance 
even seven, spectators on the bridge, their 
elbows at right angles on the parapet; the 
telegraph-boy would be seen making for 
the Angel, or the Royal, or Red Lion, 
with a brown envelope in his hand; the 
two or three cab-drivers at the station, 
when a train came in, aroused themselves 
from their dark and mysterious reverie, 
and tried to look as if they half expected 
a fare. Then all around the landscape 
was at its brightest and freshest — the 
densely foliaged heights, the shimmering 
stream, the wide meadows showing their 
luminous tints in our cool English sun- 
shine; while the gardens were now a 
blaze of roses, and scarlet geraniums, and 
luxuriant honeysuckle. It seemed as 
though Henley would be worth a casual 
glance, when London came down. 

But neither with these busy prepara- 
tions nor with the basking landscape 
was Sidney in any manner concerned ; 
his thoughts were away inland among 
the whispering beech woods. Distract- 
thoughts they were—conjectures— 
vacillations: he did not know what to 
make of the repeated refusals he had en- 
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countered on his visits to Crowhurst; he 
began to ask himself whether they meant 
that the door there was shut on him for- 
ever. Then one morning, when these 
conflicting anxieties and hesitations had 
given way to an overpowering determina- 
tion that he must, at whatever cost, have 
speech of Nan herself—on this particular 
morning he was startled to perceive Dick 
Erridge driving across Henley bridge. 
There could not be the slightest doubt 
whither the gayly dressed young man 
was bound; he only stopped at the Red 
Lion to have a chat and ‘‘a drink”; 
then he drove on again. And in spite 
of his calmer reason, some strangely 
disquieting fancies began to occupy Sid- 
ney’s mind. Would Dick Erridge be 
granted admission where he had been 
denied? Well, why not? He was an 
old friend—of Mr. Summers’s, at least. 
Would Nan come down to the draw- 
ing-room to see him, instead of send- 
ing him a message? And yet again, why 
not? She was bound to be civil to him, 
as an old acquaintance of her father’s; 
she might even have to ask him to stay 
to lunch, while the horses were being 
rested; and these two might be com- 
pelled, in the existing circumstances, to 
have luncheon by themselves, in the 
cool small dining-room, with the shaded 
open windows, and the vivid glimpses of 
flowers. That was an abhorrent sug- 
gestion; and his brows grew dark over 
it. Not that he feared in Dick Erridge a 
possibly successful rival; he could not in- 
sult Nan by any such supposition; Nan, 
with her clear, shrewd eyes, her swift 
perceptions, and sunny laughter, was 
quite capable of forming her own esti- 
mate of the music-hallish youth. But he 
would not have him even go near her; 
it was a degradation; that these two 
should sit at table together by themselves 
was a monstrous thing; and no doubt he 
would do his best to entertain her with 
his ‘‘shallow wit.” This was not at all 
jealous anger—Sidney assured himself— 
that filled his heart and seemed to black- 
en out the very sunlight from the day 
around him: but, if not, it was a remark- 
ably good imitation of it; and in the end 
—after varying moods of indecision, of 
vague apprehension, and indignant self- 
reproach—he got his hat and started off 
to find out definitely for himself whether 
Dick Erridge had been received at Crow- 
hurst. 
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There was little difficulty about that. 
Erridge was almost certain to return by 
the Fair Mile; for although there is the 
other highway terminating in Gravel 
Hill, it is exceedingly steep as it descends 
into the town, and Dick was not likely 
to run the risk of having his leader turn 
round in the middle of the road and ask 
him what he meant. So Sidney walked 
away out by the noble avenue of elms, 
that were now swaying and rustling in 
the summer breeze with a sound as of 
waves on some distant shore; and he kept 
looking along the broad lilac-hued high- 
way between the strips of green common 
that at any moment might become a 
more living picture by the appearance of 
tandem horses, and a tall dog-cart, and a 
smartly dressed young man. But the 
longer he walked the more he became 
assured that Dick had not driven out to 
Crowhurst merely to make inquiries and 
leave a card; other vehicles came along 
the Fair Mile, but not the tall dog-cart; 
and by the time he struck off at the Trav- 
eller’s Rest, to make his way into the 
higher country, he knew that the visitor 
had been received and was now doubtless 
being entertained. 

And yet he wandered on, though the 
fresh-scented morning afforded him no 
kind of interest or delight. The soft 
country sounds—the far-off bleating of 
sheep, the flute-note of the cuckoo among 
the woods, the trilling of the larks unseen 
in the silver skies, the hollow footfalls of 
a horse trotting along some dusty high- 
way —were but as a mockery of the fever- 
ish turmoil within his breast. He looked 
at the straggling hedges, with their stars 
of rose-pink, and cream-white, and blue; 
and it seemed as if she had forsaken them 
and gone away. And what immeasura- 
ble and hopeless distance—what impas- 
sable silent gulf—was this that appeared 
to separate him from her?—though every 
step was taking him, inadvertently or 
not, so much the nearer to the secluded 
house beyond the murmuring beeches. 

Of course, if he had thought of the 
matter at all, he might have considered 
himself quite safe in adventuring into 
this neighborhood; for both Nan and her 
father would be occupied with their new- 
ly arrived guest. He ran no risk; this 
empty world was all his own: he could 
wander whither he pleased. And so it 
was, in aimlessly ascending these lonely 
heights, when he caught a glimpse of a 
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girl’s figure disappearing into a lane lea 
ing at right angles from the highway 
was following, he asked himself in amay, 
ment if that could possibly be Nan. Hy, 
could it be Nan? The figure that ha 
thus suddenly vanished was alone, a 
going in the opposite direction fr 
Crowhurst; whereas surely Nan would 
be busy in-doors?) Nevertheless, he hast 
ened his steps, marvelling if some m 
acle had befallen. For one thing. }) 
knew that the unfrequented path al 
the top of the ridge, between the ta 
hedges, was a favorite resort of Nan’s 
was high up above the rest of the land 
scape; it commanded spacious views; ai 
it was lonely. But if by some wild pos 
sibility this could be she, what had lx 
come of Dick Erridge and her fatli 
and on what errand could she be bent 

A minute or two brought him to th: 
parting of the ways; and here no one 
was visible, through the twisting of this 
secluded thoroughfare; but he had n 
sooner hastened along to the first turn 
ing than he saw that this was indeed 
other than Nan—some distance ahead of 
him—and walking slowly. He could 
have overtaken her almost at once; but 
he hung back somehow. Perhaps there 
was something of profanation in his in 
truding upon her solitude; perhaps th. 
issues at stake were to him so tremen 
dous that he did not care to imperi! 
them by any rasliness. She was not 
escaping from him. Instead of her usual 
free and light and eager step, her pace 
was slow and dilatory; her head was 
slightly bent down, as if she was think 
ing over something; she paid little heed 
to what was around her. Again and 
again he was on the point of going rap 
idly forward; and then he feared lh: 
might alarm her; would it not be simpler 
and more reassuring to her if he met her 
when she turned to come back? For it 
was clear she was not bent on any defi 
nite errand. 

Then by-and-by she turned aside from 
the middle of the highway and went up 
to a gate that bridged across a gap in thi 
hedge. This gate opened into a wide 
field of wheat—the slowly moving glau 
cous-green showing here and there a 
sprinkling of scarlet poppies; and be 
yond that again was a valley; and be- 
yond the valley a series of partly wooded 
heights rising and receding into the far 
horizon, with one solitary pale red ma 
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sion set among the soft green of the trees. 
And perhaps it was merely to look in ab- 
sent mood across this stretch of country 
that she stood at the gate, her hands idly 
placed on the top bar; yet even now he 
would not interrupt; it would startle her 
less if she met him on her return. 

But what presently happened was near- 
ly scattering all this anxious consider- 
ation of his to the winds. Of a sudden 
she erossed her hands that were on the 
top bar of the gate; she bent down her 
head over them, so that her face was hid- 
den, while the slim, girlish figure seem- 
ed to be shaken by a violent fit of weep- 
What could this mystery mean? 
Nan the light-hearted—the smiling-eyed 

who had always appeared to him the 
very embodiment of all the gay and hap- 
py and radiant things of summer: how 
should she be overtaken by such a storm 
of grief? This revelation terrified him; 
he did not go forward to her, as had been 
his first quick impulse; nay, he would 
almost sooner have retreated, and left her 
with her secret. But that break-down 
on the part of the girl was only momen- 
tary. She raised her head; dried her 


ing. 


eyes; and set out on her walk again—this 


time with a more decided step. She went 
on until she came to another parting of the 
roads; and then, as if this was the distance 
she had undertaken to complete, she turn- 
ed, and set out for home again. Sidney 
was awaiting her, between the tall hedges. 

As she drew near, having observed 
him, she was obviously constrained and 
embarrassed; her eyes were downcast: 
perhaps she would rather have gone by 
without a word? But she answered his 
inquiries with regard to her father: Mr. 
Summers was getting. on very well, 
though he was not allowed to move 
about much. Then, possibly to make 
excuse for her having left her patient, 
she explained that a friend had just come 
to spend the day at Crowhurst; and that 
her father had at once seized this oppor- 
tunity to send her for a walk. And then 
she held out her hand timidly, and said, 

‘*Good-by !” 

But he refused to see the furtively ex- 
tended hand. 

“Oh, no, we cannot part like that,” 
said he, pleadingly, ‘‘ because—because I 
have something to say to you—I must 
speak—there is something I must tell 
you—” 

She trembled a little; her eyes were 
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still averted; yet she did not seek to in- 
terrupt him, or to move away. 

‘“*Do you remember thé first time I 
saw you?’ he went on. ‘The very first 
time—at the gate of St. Mary’s Church—” 

All the white roses of her face grew 
pink, but she did not answer. 

‘*Do you remember?” he said. ‘‘The 
children had been strewing flowers—you 
turned—and I saw you then for the first 
time. I met your eyes for a moment— 
when you hardly expected any one. Do 
you remember?” 

‘* Yes, I remember,” 
voice. 

‘* Well, ever since that moment I have 
loved you. Nan—I have loved you— 
night and day thinking of you; and some- 
times it seemed impossible to me that your 
heart could ever turn to me—it seemed 
far too much to hope for; and then again 
I tried to read things in your look—just 
a guess it was now and again—and I did 
not despair so much.” 

And now he had hold of both her 
hands; and she did not withdraw them: 
some indefinable glamour of his presence 
seemed to be round her like a cloud, com- 
pelling her to remain. 

‘*Nan, have you no word for me?” he 
said. ‘I offer you the whole love of my 
life: have you no word for me?” 

The trembling fingers that he held so 
tight made no resistance; nay, she raised 
her face to his—and never had he so thrill- 
ed to the fascination of that fresh young 
loveliness; while all the answer he de- 
manded was in her half-joyful, half-tear- 
ful eyes. He stooped his head: their 
lips met. A first kiss! and all the world 
appeared to fall away from around them; 
and they were by themselves in a new 
universe; alone in some seventh heaven 
of exaltation—some hitherto undiscovered 
sphere that seemed all palpitating with 
wonder, and entrancement, and an aching 
over-joy of transport and commingling 
self-surrender. 

‘*But you have not told me yet, Nan,” 
said he, with one arm drawing her close 
to him, while with the other hand he 
pushed back the loose waifs and curls of 
golden-brown hair that the wind had 
blown about her ears 

‘‘T am with you, Sidney—I am here 
with you,” she said—as though that were 
surely sufficient. And she called. him 
‘Sidney ” as if by some happy and easy 
and natural instinct: perhaps it was as 


she said, in a low 
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** Sidney ” that she had been thinking of 
him, in her mute maiden reveries. 

‘*‘And do you know what you have 
done, Nan?” he said. ‘‘Do you know 
that you have given me all this wonder- 
ful treasure that Iam holding—all these 
beautiful things become mine— your beau- 
tiful forehead, and all this beautiful hair, 
and the dear eyes—well, I think they told 
me something before you would. For 
you haven't told me even yet, Nan—you 
haven’t said anything.” 

‘*But 1 am with you, Sidney: what 
more?’ she made answer, as if she 
shrank from putting into definite words 
the confession his ears hungered to hear. 
‘* And only a little while ago, a few min- 
utes ago, I was thinking I should never 
see you again.” 

‘“Was that when you were at the gate, 
Nan?” he asked, gently. 

She looked up. 

‘* Yes, I saw you,” he continued. ‘‘T 
saw you were unhappy, and I did not 
like to intrude on you. I waited. I wait- 
ed—but I did not dream that all this 
strange thing was so near—this great hap- 
piness to become mine—that is—that is, 
if you love me, Nan.” 

Another challenge it was: so impatient, 
and eager,and anxious he was for her shy 
avowal. She refused no longer. 

‘*T love you, Sidney,” she said, in a 
voice almost inaudible, even here amid 
the slumbering silence of the woods and 
the fields. 

He kissed her forehead and her eyes; 
he kissed her hands; he did not know 
how to show his pride and his gratitude. 
Of what avail was speech, in shadowing 
forth ineffable things? To live was 
enough, with every succeeding moment 
filled to overflowing with tae wild rapt- 
ure of possession —the beautiful head, 
‘*sunning over with curls,” clasped close 
to his bbsom—her heart-throbs answering 
his own. 

And then she withdrew herself from 
his embrace — he would not have her go 
—she must go— he besought her to re- 
main—her eyes told him how willingly 
she would have staid. 

And then again she looked around, at 
those luxuriant hedges where the bees 
were drowsily humming and the butter- 
flies fluttering and alighting and flutter- 
ing on again,from pink to blue, from blue 
to crimson, from crimson to golden yellow. 

‘*I should like to give you a white 


wild rose, Sidney,” she said, ‘‘if we could 
find one.” 

**'Will you, Nan?” said he—as if she 
had promised him all the jewelled splen- 
dors of the East. 

They searched about—led astray fre- 
quently by the pale bells of the bind- 
weed—but they could find no wild-rose 
bush up on these heights. 

‘*‘Never mind,” said she. ‘‘I knoy 
where to find them, in the afternoon. 
when Mr. Erridge has gone; and I wil] 
get a messenger and send you one.” 

‘*But may I not come up for it, Nan, 
in the evening?” said he. ‘‘ You know, 
you cannot turn me away from Crow 
hurst any more. I claim you now. You 
belong to me.” 

‘**Oh, no, indeed, Sidney, no, indeed,” 
she said, earnestly. ‘‘ You must not think 
that. [belong to my father. Poor Dodo, 
he thinks a great deal too much of me, 
and I know I am useless enough to him, 
but still I must be with him, until he tells 
me to go. As for you, Sidney, I have 
given you my love—is not that enough’ 

‘** Yes, indeed it is, Nan,” he answered 
her. ‘‘And Iam not going to be so un 
grateful as to ask for anything more 
for the present, at least. Yes, yes; you 
must remain with your father—that is 
quite right—but you know you belong to 
me all the same, Nan—-you are altogether 
mine—from every wisp and curl! of that 
beautiful hair to the very tip of the to: 
of your boot. And what is more,” lie 
continued, as they set out for Crowhurst 
hand in hand, like boy and girl lovers 
‘‘ when you reach home now, I am going 
in with you, to explain everything to your 
father—” 

‘*Sidney !” she protested. ‘‘ With Mr 
Erridge in the house!” 

‘*Oh, as for Dick Erridge,” said he, 
with a quite reckless generosity, ‘don't 
you make any mistake, Nan. He is a 
capital fellow—an excellent fellow ; there's 
a great deal of well-intentioned honest 
human nature about him. I don’t think 
anybody would be better pleased than hie 
would if we told him our secret. And 
why should it be a secret atall? I should 
like all the world to know it!” 

‘*But I would rather not, Sidney,” she 
said, with shy lowering of the eyes. 

And when they reached the white gate 
he was still for going boldly in and te!! 
ing everybody—but especially Mr. Sum 
mers—of the great event that had hep 
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pened; but she persuaded him to refrain ; 
she herself would tell her father, when 
there was no visitor in the house, and 
the ways were clear. Well, he was con 
tent; he was ready to obey her in every- 
thing; his heart was far too full of joy and 
eratitude to enable him to question the 
propriety of anything she might suggest 
or demand. So he bade her farewell; and 
he would have kissed her again, but she 
apprehensively drew back—for this high- 
way was more open than the secret and 
sacred path between the tall hedges; and 
presently, with his long swinging stride, 
he was making his way through the beech 
woods, not yet capable of realizing all the 
splendor of good fortune and happiness 
that had come into his life, but narrowing 
himself down to the white wild rose that 
he would look for and wait for, minute 
by minute, half-hour by half-hour, all 
through the afternoon. 

Yet the afternoon had drawn on tow- 
ards evening ere tidings arrived from 
Crowhurst; and these were brought, not 
by any messenger bearing a mystic love- 
token, but by Dick Erridge driving his 
tandem pair. The two young men ran 
across each other in Hart Street, by the 
chureh; and Dick at once pulled up. 

“This time, now,” said he, ‘are you 
free to dine with me—Red Lion—say the 
word, and I'll hand the trap over to my 
man—and I'll get home by rail, or I don’t 
mind if I stay the night. You’ve never 
given me the chance before—” 

Well, Sidney gave him the chance now, 
and right gladly: why, here was the only 
creature in the whole universe who could 
talk to him about the Summerses. who 
could tell him something about Nan, who 
had but a little while ago been in the 
same room with her, observant of her 
looks and ways and dress. And over 
joyed was Dick, too, when he discovered 
he was at last to have an opportunity of 
showing that he knew what was what. 
He sent away the dog-cart in charge of 
his groom; he walked into the hotel, and 
seemed to take possession of the whele 
place; he secured a private sitting-room 
overlooking the river; the head waiter 
received his instructions, minute, elabo- 
rate, and sagacious; and then, as Dick 
declared, there was nothing for it but a 
filet @’anchois, a glass of sherry and bit- 
ters, and a stroll down to the bridge—these 
as an appetizer—while the banquet was 
being prepared. Moreover, when they 


did at length sit down to this meal, which 
was quite unnecessarily sumptuous fora 
warm summer evening, Dick was in good 
case: the host is happily situated who 
san talk to his guest about the one thing, 
out of all the things in the world, concern 
ing which the guest most wishes to hear. 

‘* And he wanted to hide it from her!” 
Dick continued, referring to the puma af- 
fair, about which he was exultingly en- 
thusiastic. ‘‘Fancy doing a swell thing, 
a magnificent thing like that for any one, 
and then trying to hide it! But Miss Nan 
found out—trust her, when once she was 
on the scent!—she got the whole story 
from the menagerie fellow; and lucky it 
was for him, by-the-way, that no greater 
mischief was done. Gad, I should like 
to ha’ seen that set-to! A puma isa kind 
of leopard, isn’t it?—a powerful beast, 
no doubt; but Jim Summers’s shoulders 
weren't given to him for nothing 

‘* But why Jim?” broke in Sidney, with 
angry impatience. ‘‘ What has the poor 


man done that he must be called Jim?” 
‘*Oh, I beg your pardon,” said Dick, 

most humbly. ‘‘ Mr. Summers, of course. 

Very sorry; a slip o’ the tongue, that’s 


all. And as I was saying, I'd like to 
have seen him pin down that beast—that 
was a grip—do you think there’s another 
man in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales could have done that? But then, 
you see, he was driven mad by fearing 
there might harm come to the girl; and 
that’s enough for Jim—for Mr. Summers: 
raise a finger against her—and then, by 
all the powers, ware hawk!” 

He helped himself to the claret lib- 
erally. 

‘*And I should like well to ha’ seen 
that bit of a scrimmage in the Fair Mile,” 
he went on, in the same ecstatic vein. 
‘* What a piece of luck your happening to 
be there! I tell you, it would just have 
pleased me—it would have pleased me 
down to the ground—to see the first 
navvy get that oner—by gad, he must 
have thought he had struck against a 
volcano, or a runaway mountain, or some- 
thing. Brought him up rather sharp, 
didn’t it?” he proceeded, with a chuckle 
of intensest satisfaction. ‘‘ Like a blue- 
bottle buzzing along—happy as a king— 
laughing at its own jokes—and all of a 
sudden it bangs its noddle against a win- 
dow-pane: that’s what they call bring- 
ing up sharp, don’t you know! I wonder 
how the navvy liked it? I could ha’ 
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warned the beggar. I'd have said to 
him, ‘Now don’t you put a hand on Ji— 
on Mr. Summers's daughter; you’d better 
not do that; it would be far wiser for you 
to go away, to go away altogether, and 
sit quietly in the shade, and make pretty 
rosy-posies out of daisies and buttercups. 
That will be a great deal wholesomer for 
you than trying to put a hand on Miss 
Anne Summers.” And he went down 
with a crack, did he? Lie long?” 

‘*T did not wait to see, to tell you the 
truth,” Sidney responded. ‘‘I dare say 
the other fellows lugged him along to the 
Traveller’s Rest, and patched him together 
with gin.” 

‘** Couldn’t do that,” said Dick, with sus- 
picious promptitude. ‘‘The Traveller’s 
Rest has only a beer license. They must 
have taken him on to the Red Cross.” 

‘Tt seemed to me a very scientific bit 
of business,” Sidney observed. ‘‘I never 
saw two men so beautifully bowled over 
right and left.” 

‘*Oh, he’s handy with his fists,” Dick 
Erridge said, evasively. And then he 
added. ‘‘By-the-way, have you seen 
how Tim Mulligan is vaporing all round 
the shop, over there in San Francisco, 
with his challenge for ten thousand dol- 
lars aside? But what George Slater says 
is quite right. Let him come over here 
if he wants the match; Parkes will find 
the money easy enough, and England 
should be the headquarters—I say Eng 
land should be the headquarters—the 
country of Gentleman Jackson, and Shaw 
the Life Guardsman, and Bendigo, and 
Ben Caunt, and Tom Sayers. Let him 
come over here. We'll make up a purse 
to any extent he likes—” 

‘*Did you notice what a fine show of 
roses they have at Crowhurst now?” said 
Sidney, to whom San Francisco and pu- 
gilism were topics of too remote an in- 
terest. And therewith the young man, 
amid his eager and assiduous duties as 
host, brought the conversation back to 
this immediate neighborhood, and to Miss 
Anne’s garden, and to her appearance, her 
pursuits, her affection for her father, and 
so on, and so on; and little did he know 
how sweet and grateful was the sauce he 
was adding to those dishes which he so 
earnestly recommended, 

And meanwhile had the messenger— 
the grave old Scotch gardener? or the 
smart little page-boy? or a maidservant 
despatched on excuse of some other er- 


rand—brought down a certain inestima- 
ble treasure from the far woodland 
heights? Sidney grew anxious and pre- 
occupied—protested against their linge, 
ing over the wine—proposed a cigarette 
out-of-doors instead. And to this Dick 
Erridge at once assented; he was ready 
for anything; he was happy; he had ac- 
quitted himself well; he knew that } 
little dinner had been a success. 
When they went outside they found 
that the twilight had not yet gone fro 
the world; the lads of the village were 
still seated on the parapet of the brid: 
their legs dangling over the water, while 
they criticised the performances of the 
white-costumed eights that shot ghost 
like through the gathering dusk. xs 
Sidney and his companion walked idly 
along the river-side they came at length 
to Lilac Lodge; and here Sidney asked 
to be excused fora moment. He passed 
through the garden; he opened the doo: 
On the hall table there lay a small ob 
long parcel—a pasteboard box apparent 
ly, neatly tied up in white paper—and 
addressed to himself. He knew what 
this contained; but he would not open 
now; he would choose a more cryptic 
moment, when the night had come, aid 
he was alone. But it was with a pred 
heart that he returned to this chance «ic 
quaintance of his; and sometimes, while 
he was dutifully listening to Dick’s ob 
servations on mankind and their various 
sports and occupations, his thoughts 
would fly away out to the solitude of 
the beech woods, and inwardly he was 
saying: ‘‘ Yes, sweetheart, I have your 
message—as pure, and sweet, and beauti- 
ful as yourself. And are you still wan- 
dering about in the garden, and thinking: 
or has the night driven you in-doors?” 
Here by the river silence had not yet 
fallen. thoveh the vellow gas lamps were 


now visi “0 the trees. Still there 
came a of oars from out of 
the gray si! mg the stream; and 
there w: ig of footfalls on the 
sandy 1 mad remote voices, becom 
ing ind ind still Dick Erridg: 
chatted he was pleased witli 
himself and a'! the universe; he had r 
establis! his ; he had shown he 
was not the © bounder” he looked on the 
occasion is calling at Lilac Lodge, 
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BY RICHARD 


rWVHE Ingrams were on their way home, 

| and were only waiting in London 
intil it was time to take the steamer from 
Liverpool. Alice Ingram had seen Tho- 
rold’s name on one of the bills that ad- 
vertised the two-hundredth night of his 
new opera, and on the chance sent a note 
to the theatre asking him to call at the 
Albemarle the next afternoon. She had 
not seen him since early in the spring, in 
Paris, when he had seemed in a fair way 
of being spoiled, and the reports kind 
friends had given her of him since were 
not encouraging. 

Thorold was one of the Thorolds of Sa- 
lem. All of his immediate ancestors had 
been born in Salem, and had gone back 
there to be buried, but had lived in Bos- 
ton and on the Continent. The family 
had no particular characteristics, except 
the invariable good looks of its members 
and their strong Puritanism, which they 
had inherited, and which had developed 
itself in the case of the women into some- 
thing very like prudery, and which had 
made prigs of the men. Their discreet ac- 
tions and well-regulated lives had always 
s own as strong a family likeness as had 
their fine profiles, and when ‘ Archie” 
Thorold developed into a musical genius 
he was looked upon with suspicion as the 
only member of the family whose conduct 
before the world needed the slightest ex- 
planation. 

He developed this taste very early in 
his life, and composed Christmas anthems 
and hymn tunes at the age of fifteen, at 
which time he was playing the organ in 
the Episcopal church at Salem. Later, 
while at Harvard, he wrote the music for 
the Hasty Pudding theatricals, and two 
of the comic songs of that production, 
notably ‘‘ The Night that McManus went 
Broke,” were sung all over the United 
States. Thorold’s elder brothers did not 


regard this as fame, and hoped he would 
give up writing music of any class after 
leaving college; but he went off to Bai- 
reuth, and from there to Munich, from 
which place they heard of him occasion- 
ally as being very busy studying thor- 


ough-bass. He returned each winter, 
and went to dances with his sisters in a 
perfectly rational and charming way ; but 
he was off again in the spring, and when 
next they heard of him Lady Maud An- 
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stey’s amateurs and some officers had 
played and sung in a cantata he had 
written them for acharity entertainment; 
and a romantic opera, called The Crusa- 
ders, of which he had written both score 
and book, was about to be produced in 
Paris. This met with success in London, 
and later in New York as well, and his 
family finally, on the first night of the 
opera’s production in Boston, experienced 
the sensation of seeing one of their num- 
ber leading an orchestra. It was a marked 
social as well as theatrical event, and 
Thorold looked very young and very 
much in earnest as he leaned forward and 
beat his baton at the violins and scowled at 
the ladies of the chorus. It was after this 
that he wrote ‘‘ The Well of Truth.” 

This was a love-song, and almost any 
one with the most indifferent voice could 
make others with any feeling weep or 
sigh as it was sung to them. When 
Thorold sang it himself at the Tavern 
Club or in drawing-rooms, without any 
rolling of the eyes or any show of inter- 
est save a deep scrutiny of the keys, every 
woman in the room felt he was singing 
it at her, and every man present thought 
that if he had that voice and a face like 
that he could win love honestly from any 
one. Young women sang ‘‘ The Well of 
Truth” to pianos and parlor organs all 
over the country, and older people re- 
quested it for encores, as it seemed to 
bring back to them something of their 
youth; and even when it had been scat- 
tered abroad by street organs and rear- 
ranged to waltz time it lost nothing of 
its popularity, but seemed to gain in favor 
as it grew older and more familiar. 

By the time Thorold’s second opera 
had been produced people had grown 
tired of saying what a wonder it was his 
head was not turned, and wanted some- 
thing new to say, so they said it was 
such a pity so nice a boy allowed himself 
to be spoiled, and the critics and para- 
graphers who had stumbled over one an- 
other in their haste to be among the first 
to recognize the new composer now hasi- 
ened to point out that the young genius 
who had awakened to find himself fa- 
mous had never quite recovered from 
the shock. Thorold had not given much 
weight to the papers at the first, and so 
did not mind their change of tone at the 
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last, or their hints that he was repeating 
himself, and that he was, after all, only 
a clever plagiarist, and had too reten- 
tive a memory. This had been said of 
better men than he. But he did mind 
what his friends said, for he believed 
that they could be actuated only by in- 
terest in his best self, and he was at that 
time engaged in watching his best self 
critically to see how well it was with- 
standing this sudden shock of admiration 
and easily given sympathy. He had a 
not very original theory, for which his 
Puritan ancestors were responsible, that 
the quality of his work depended on the 
quality of his own life, and that as he 
cheapened himself and took life less se- 
riously, so his work would become less 
pure and strong, and would show to all 
the world his each easy step from grace. 
No one gave him credit for such theories; 
he, naturally, did not exploit them, and 
he had set his rules of life so much higher 
than his neighbors had found it conven- 
ient to place theirs that they could not 
follow him. Had he married and be- 
come the master of one household, as his 
brothers had done, he would have found 
his principles much more easy to carry 
out than he did in the atmosphere and 
society into which his work and his sud- 
den celebrity led him. But his friends 
did not consider this either. 

‘‘Confound my Puritan ancestors, any- 
way!” he said one day to Alice Ingram. 
‘*Tt’s all their doing. They gave me an 
artistic temperament and an iron-bound 
conscience, and expect me to decide 
which one of them is going to win. They 
won't compromise, of course.” 

‘*That’s right,” said Miss Ingram, re- 
lentlessly. ‘‘ Put all the blame on your 
ancestors. Of course you have no re- 
sponsibilities.”’ 

‘* Alice,” Thorold protested, meekly, 
‘don’t you think a Good Angel might 
occasionally be sympathetic?” 

‘*You know I don’t like being called a 
Good Angel,” Miss Ingram answered. ‘It 
sounds like such a horrid sort of a person ; 
and, besides, you get sympathy enough 
from silly girls, and a lot of married wo- 
men who ought to know better.” 

This was in Paris. Since then the 
world, as far as the world could judge, 
went very well with Archibald Thorold; 
but Miss Ingram, through mutual friends 
and from his infrequent letters, knew 
that a struggle was going on between the 


artistic temperament and the Puritan 
conscience, and she was very sad as to 
the result. It seemed to her that t), 
very fact that the world was so ready tv 
excuse so much in so charming and bri! 

iant a young man for the work he had 
done made it all the more necessary fo) 
him to keep himself untarnished from the 
world, and to refuse to accept its indu] 
gences, because they were so easily given 

It was this quality in Alice Ingram 
that attracted Thorold. She had appeal 
ed to him when he had first met her, just 
as she had appealed to many other men, 
through her cleverness and her remarka 
ble beauty; but what had fascinated him 
the most, and what had kept him true to 
her in thought, if not in deed, was her 
unrelenting quality—the fact that she 
never excused a weakness in herself or 
in others, that she would have no com- 
promises, and that, as he protested, she 
would ‘‘ never let up on him” when he 
offered excuses. Whether it was that in 
the past she had broken somebody’s heart, 
or half a dozen hearts, and was repent 
ant, or whether some one had broken 
her heart and she was wise, he did not 
know or care. It was not her past which 
interested him, and his interest in 
future was problematical. He would not 
go to her unworthily, and yet life was 
made so very easy for him as he was. He 
believed that it was this unrelenting qual- 
ity which made him regard her more s 
riously than he did other women, and lhe 
thought that if she should ever fail him 
in this, her great beauty and her mind 
would count for nothing, and she would 
become to him like any other of the )alf 
dozen women he knew best. 

He was standing as she entered tlie 
room, looking out of the window, and shie 
noticed how tired he looked and dissatis 
fied and pale. Generally when he met 
her he came towards her quickly enough 
and held her hand longer than was 
necessary, but to-day he simply turned 
and nodded, and smiled oddly at her, as 
though he were rather more curious to 
see her than glad.” So she walked over 
beside him, and they stood looking out at 
the carriages and hansoms on Piceadil!: 

‘It is very nice to see you again,” she 
said. ‘It was just a chance—I saw your 
name in large red letters at Waterloo 
Station as we came in.” He was regard 
ing her intently, as though he were trying 
to recollect where he had seen her before 
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‘[ didn’t know whether you could come 
or not,” she wenton. ‘‘ You are in such 
emand now, they tell me.” 

‘‘Of course you know very well,” he 
said. with that directness which was one 

‘his most satisfactory qualities, *‘ that I 

ould have come whether I had had en- 
cagements or not. But I had meant not 
to come at first.” 

‘‘Oh, you had meant not to at first!” 
she repeated. She sat down behind the 
tea things and began moving them about. 
He seemed to her to be laboring under a 
mood or some excitement, and she thought 
it best to give him time to develop it. 

‘‘ Yes,” he said, slowly and distinctly, 
‘T thought I would not come because I 
lid not want to introduce you to the kind 
of man you do not care to know.” 

‘* How tragic!’ she said. ‘‘ May I make 
you some tea?” 

‘*T did not mean to be tragic,” he went 
on, impassively. ‘‘Itis quite true. Iam 
not at all the man you used to know. 
No one can know that betterthan I. And 
I had so much liking for you—and for 
the man you used to know—that I thought 
it would be kinder to us both if I let you 
go home without seeing me again.” 

‘**But you did come.” 

‘“Yes, I came,” he answered, after 
some moments” consideration, ‘‘ because, 
[ suppose, I still believe in miracles, and 
because I had a forlorn hope that if I 
could get a good strong tonic and my 
conscience could have an electric shock, 
it might begin to work again. It was 
just a chance. I hadn’t much reason to 
believe it would.” 

She occupied herself for some little 
time with the cups in front of her, and 
said: ‘‘Of course it is‘ very manly and 
brave in you to tell me this—to say,‘ Here 
[ am in a very bad way, and if you can- 
not help me no one can.’ That makes it 
so pleasant for me. Of course you have 
no responsibility in tLe matter at all. It 
is something you cannot possibly mend. 
What a baby it is!” 

“No,” he said, doubtfully, as though 
ie had been weighing her words and had 
found them wanting, ‘‘it is not the least 
use. It doesn’t hurt me at all. It sounds 
like something I had learned at school. 
[ had hoped it would. I have gone so 
far now, or I have gone so low, that I 
can quite recognize the force of all the 
arguments on the other side, and go the 
wrong way without a pang.” He looked 
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up and smiled wearily. ‘‘It is too late. 
I am quite hopeless.” 

‘You are quite changed,” she said, 
dryly. 

‘*Changed! Thank you.” He laughed 
unpleasantly. ‘‘ That isthe mildest word 
any one has used yet. But I’ve really no 
right to complain; the strongest things 
they say are quite true.” 

‘What! all they say?” 

‘‘ Well, if the particular stories they 
have told you are not true, others equally 
disereditable are. It’s the same thing,” 

She rested her chin on the knuckles of 
her hand and studied him for some time. 
He looked back at her without wavering 
and without interest. 

**T think,” she said, ‘‘ he has been sit- 
ting up very late at night, and has not 
had sleep enough; he has been playing 
and working too hard, and he has been 
taking himself too seriously. Of course,” 
she added, with the air of one who wishes 
to be quite fair, ‘‘ there are some things a 
man must go through with which we 
women go around.” 

‘*Thank you,” Thorold said, grimly. 
‘You are very good, but I have excuses 
enough. I can supply them myself.” 

The girl showed no sign of annoyance 
at this, but still regarded him thought- 
fully. ‘‘The only saving clause I see,” 
she said, ‘‘is your saying you hoped 
something might step in to help you. Of 
course, if a man wants to be saved from 
himself he has won half the fight, and he 
must win the other half too. No young 
woman is going to do it.” 

“The pathetic part of it is,” he answered, 
‘that I don’t want to be helped or to be 
saved. I said I did, but I don't, really. 
I like it better as it is. And it only 
makes it worse to pretend to be any bet- 
ter than I am, and to cheat myself and 
my friends into thinking Iam. A man 
is no better than what he wishes to be at 
his worst moment. You cannot judge 
him by what he happens to want to be 
when he is worked up to do great things 
and inspired by other people. I like to 
waste my time and to have no responsi- 
bilities, and I like dangling in boudoirs 
better than working, and I like the cheap 
admiration of a lot of fools better than 
the esteem of a few friends; and I can't, 
for the life of me, see why I should live 
a lie to them and myself, and cover up 
the true badness that’sin me. And Iam 
not going to any longer. If I cared to 
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be fine and strong, it would be natural 
enough and easy to be so; and if I don’t 
care for that, it is only hypocrisy and 
waste of time to be anything that looks 
like it. I came here to-day to tell you 
this myself, so that there could be no 
longer any doubt in your mind, and I 
don’t want you to waste any more thought 
or friendship on any one as unworthy of 
both as myself. I felt I was deceiving 
you, and I wanted you to know. That’s 
why I came. I never deceived you be- 
fore, and I wished you to know—I want 
you to be disgusted with me and to un- 
derstand me just asIam. The man you 
knew is gone, and you—” 

Miss Ingram stood up, and clasped her 
hands quickly in front of her. ‘‘ What 
have I to do with it?” she said, coldly. 
‘* You are not answerable to me.” 

She crossed the room to the window, 
and then faced him again. “Listen to 
me, Archie,” she said. ‘‘ This may be a 
mood or a pose, or it may be that you are 
only run down and overworked and ner- 
vous, and are exaggerating these wicked- 
nesses you hint of.” He was about to 
interrupt her, but she raised her hand for 
him to let her continue. ‘‘ But you can- 
not afford to do it too often. Itis nota 
pretty pose, and were I not a long-suffer- 
ing ley, I would not tolerate it for a mo- 
ment. It takes all the affection I have 
for you and all my patience not to accept 
you at your word, and tell my people you 
are not the sort of young man they 
should allow their daughter to see. But 
I think we know each other pretty well 
now, and I think there is more overwork 
and late hours in this than anything else. 
But you cannot keepit up too long. Bad 
habits are just as hard to overcome at the 
end as good habits. and even Balzac’s 
twenty-five years of virtue which cannot 
be overcome in a day, can be overcome 
ina year. And if you will live in a bad 
atmosphere you cannot expect to be as 
strong and healthy as you would be if you 
lived in the open air. I don’t think it is 
worse than that. You have allowed your- 
self to stay in a bad atmosphere which 
does not agree with you. Don’t be afraid 
to run away. I have a great regard for 
the man who runs away. If you are 
wise, and the boy I know, you will pack 
your things to-night and sail with us to- 
morrow, and leave all these women and 
worldly young men behind you. Come 
and play with me on the steamer, and 
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spend the summer with all your old 
friends at the old places, where no one 
thinks you’re a great man, and where 
you won't see your picture in all the 
shop windows. That’s really what you 
need. What do you say?” She stopped 
and looked at him, but he made no 1 
sponse, and she hurried on, as though to 
cover up the fact that she had failed to 
move him. ‘‘I can’t understand sone 
women,” she cried, impatiently; ‘they 
fall in love with a man because he is 
good and strong, and then they at onc 
begin to pull down the very things they 
most admire in him. And I cannot uw 
derstand your sex either. You are such 
children. You make such problems and 
difficulties out of nothing. Why, it is 
as simple as animal alphabets. A is an 
ape, and B is a bear. That’s all it 
just animal pictures. There is no ques 
tion of which to choose, or there shouldn't 
be, for a man like you. What is the ad 
miration of a lot of silly women to the 
friendship of such friends as you have 
who care for the best that isin you? How 
can you tell me there is any question 
about it—or of which to choose ?”’ 

Thorold stood up smiling, and shook 
his head. ‘‘I tell you it is no use, Alice 
he said. ‘‘I am honestly not worth it 
I’ve given up, and I’m: going my own 
way. All these things you say have lost 
their meaning. They don’t reach me 
It is like some one talking a language | 
have forgotten. You needn't think it 
didn’t hurt at first when I saw which 
way I was going, but it doesn’t hurt now 
I like it, and do it because I like it, and 
I am not going to pretend I don’t. I am 
pleasing myself entirely. Don’t look at 
me like that. I’m not worth troubling 
about. I’m not worth a thought from 
you, Alice.” He stopped,and added,sharp 
ly, ‘‘ Certainly not tears.” 

‘I'm not ashamed of my tears, if ther 
are any in my eyes,” the girl answered; 
**but,” she added, slowly, ‘‘ I should thi: 
you would be.” 

“Tm not,” he said, simply. “Think 
of it—I’m not! That’s what I’ve come to 
And yet,” he added, with a sudden excla- 
mation, ‘there was a time when every 
word you spoke meant—” 

‘Stop! don’t!” she said, breathlessly, 
and holding her hands before her , ‘‘ don’t! 
How could you?” 

Thorold took a step backward and bit 
his lip, and so stood, with his face flush 
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ing, and with his eyes bent towards the 
floor. Then he raised his head and 
smiled grimly. ‘‘ That, I should think,” 
he said, ‘‘ would convince you of the 
truth of all I have said. I can’t go much 
»wer than that,can I?” He did not look 
her again, but turned and left the 
room without trying to take her hand or 
saying good-by. When he reached the 
street he stepped into a hansom at the 
door and sank back on the cushions with 
a laugh. ‘‘ That was my last chance,” 
he murmured, grimly. ‘It has failed, 
and now Lean go to the devil with a per- 
fectly clear conscience.” He raised the 
lid of the hansom with his stick. ‘‘To 
St. John’s Wood,” he said to the driver. 
Miss Beatrice or ‘* Trix” Gwynn, who 
lived next door to Mrs. Inness out St. 
John’s Wood way, posed for the great 
artists and all of the fashionable photog- 
You saw her reproduced in 
many paintings at the different exhibi- 
tions as a very English-looking Greek 
maiden, with fluffy yellow hair and 
round babylike eyes. She was very 
much of a fool. a little 


raphers. 


She lived in 
house shut off from the world by a big 


wall, and she was understood to enjoy 
an income from the sale of her photo- 


graphs, on which income she kept a 
brougham. She had two very dear 
friends, the beautiful Mrs. Inness and 
Captain Catheart, a very brave and good- 
natured but simple-souled gentleman and 
officer of the Inniskillen Dragoons. 

“T can’t stop, thanks,” Thorold said. 
‘T just came to see if you and Cathcart 
would come in to supper at my rooms to- 
night; and—I should be very glad if you 
would bring your friend Mrs. Inness 
with you; that is, you know, if she will 
not mind my not knowing her. Or Ill 
book you a box at the piece to-night, if 
you like, and Ill join you there. Per- 
haps that would be better, and we can 
make the supper an after-thought. Mrs. 
Inness might prefer it that way.” 

‘‘Oh, Mildred won't mind,” said Miss 
Gwynn, lazily. ‘‘She’ll come if I ask 
her; and then, besides, she’s just dotty to 
meet you. She told me, when I said I'd 
met you, that she’d rather—” 

‘Well, that’s all right, then,” Thorold 
interrupted, hastily. ‘‘It’s very good of 
you to come. Tell Cathcart to ask for 
the box as he goes in.” 

There were several things Thorold had 
promised himself if he ever let every- 
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thing go, and now that he had deter- 
mined to let everything go he wanted to 
begin with them at once, and make going 
back an impossibility. Mrs. Inness was 
not one of the things he had promised 
himself, but she would serve as well as 
another. He had seen her often, and 
had heard of her, of course. She was 
a very beautiful woman of large, grace- 
ful figure, who looked more like an Ital- 
ian, in spite of her yellow hair, than an 
English woman, and she carried herself so 
well that she should have been a duchess 
instead of what she was. Her husband 
was, or had been, an officer in India, where 
he had died, or where she had left him 
still living: no one of her acquaintances 
was particular enough to know or care 
which. She sat at Thorold’s right at 
supper, and smiled upon him encoura- 
gingly. She was very much pleased with 
everything, and assured him that his chef 
was as much of a master of his art as his 
master was of his. 

‘*T and my cook thank you,” said Tho- 
rold, gravely. 

‘Mildred always goes wrong when she 
tries to be grand,” Miss Gwynn whispered 
to Catheart. ‘‘I tell her to just sit still 
and let them look, and not talk.” 

Cathcart laughed good-naturedly, and 
asked Thorold’s servant over his shoulder 
to pass the lobster. 

‘‘And now,” Miss Beatrice went on, 
wickedly, ‘‘she’s telling him her anec- 
dotes of the aristocracy. That’s the way 
she always begins with a new man. She 
lays siege to him. J don’t bother with 
*em, J don’t.” 

Cathcart answered with a heavy bow 
and a whisper, which caused the young 
model to wave her fork at him playfully 
and say, ‘‘ Oh, you, you don’t count.” 

Mrs. Inness had tried several moves; 
openly expressed admiration for his work 
did not seem to answer. Either Tho- 
rold had had a surfeit of it or want- 
ed it more highly spiced, for he did not 
seem to heed it. So she adopted a po- 
litely fashionable tone, and talked of the 
great people of the hour and of their es- 
capades, until she suspected from a light 
in Thorold’s eyes that he was already in- 
timately familiar with what had come to 
her at second hand, and that he knew it 
had come to her at second hand. So she 
became herself, and was bold and amus- 
ing and daring and familiar. Thorold 
watched her without attempting to con- 
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ceal his admiration, not for her, but for her 
beauty, which was unquestionable. It 
was of the imperious stamp that invited 
criticism because it did not fear it. He 
liked the curve of her neck and the way 
it sat upon her shoulders, and the waves 
of her heavy yellow hair. Her stories 
bored him. But it seemed to him, now 
that it was written that he was not to ap- 
preciate his good angels, he must make 
the most of his bad angels, and this one 
was no worse nor no better than the rest, 
and she was certainly wonderfully good 
to look at. ‘‘If you are ready,” he said, 
‘‘we will take the coffee in the other 
room.” He brought it and the liqueurs 
in himself, and sent his man down stairs. 
It was a darkly furnished room, lit by 
candles under red shades, and strewn 
with furs and heavy rugs. It was part 
of the ideal apartments of a young Eng- 
lishman, from whom Thorold rented it 
while the owner was off yachting, and it 
was filled with the relics of his former 
voyages and the tributes of bazars and 
bric-a-brae shops. There were great di- 
vans heaped with cushions, and huge 
leather chairs, and arms, and rows of 
miniatures, and blue and white saucers, 
and cabinets of ivory from India filled 
with old silver and pretty trifles from the 
Paris shops; and the smart dinner gowns 
of the women as they moved from cabi- 
net to picture, exclaiming over the trea- 
sures of the room, gave to it just the life 
and color it most needed. 

Cathcart sank into one of the big 
leather chairs, with a sigh of content. 
** Jolly sort of place this, Thorold,” he said. 

Mrs. Inness poured out some brandy 
for herself, but Miss Gwynn went back to 
the dining-room, and returned carrying 
the champagne in its bucket, and placed 
it beside her on the floor. 

‘*This is Liberty Hall, is it not?” she 
said. ‘‘I fancied so. You'd better tell 
your man to have some more of this 
ready. The captain and I like it.” 

When Thorold returned, Mrs. Inness 
was at the piano playing the pas de qua- 
tre from the Gaiety, and Miss Gwynn 
was holding her skirts daintily and dan- 
cing in the centre of the room. Cathcart 
laughed from the recesses of the big chair. 

‘*T tell her it’s a shame she doesn’t go 
on the stage, Thorold. She can dance as 
well as Lind or Sylvia Grey now, and 
she’s only had five lessons.” 

Mrs. Inness rose from the piano in ap- 


parent confusion. ‘I don’t know wha; 
Mr. Thorold will think of our taking po 
session in this way,” she exclaimed. 

‘*Oh, don’t stop,” said the American 
‘It’s very pretty.” 

But the woman refused. She confess 
to an awe of her host which she could ». 
explain, and which troubled her in cons: 
quence. She could not understand him 

Thorold rolled up some of the rugs 
leaving a bare place on the floor, and sit 
ting down before the piano, began 
Spanish bolero, to which the mode! 
danced, after a moment’s hesitation, with 
a pretty recklessuess that left her pant 
ing, and called out a round of applause 

‘*That was very good indeed,” Thorold 
said. 

‘*Tt makes me dry,” the girl answered 
‘**Did you see about that champagne? 

She went over to one of the little Turk 
ish tables and took a cigarette from a box 
and lit it, blowing the smoke away wit! 
a laugh of content. Thorold handed th 
box to Mrs. Inness, but she shook her head 

‘**Oh,go on, Mildred. Don’t be stiff,” said 
Miss Gwynn. ‘‘ We're all friends hers 

‘* Yes, Mrs. Inness,” Thorold repeated 
‘* we're all friends here.” 

He smiled grimly at this as he walked 
back into the dining-room for the cham 
pagne. He was distinctly conscious that 
he was not having a good time. He ar 
gued that this was so because the impres 
sions of the afternoon still hung unon 
him, and that when they had worn away 
he would be in a more appreciative mood 
He congratulated himself that there would 
be no more such scenes in the future 
Still, he was annoyed that his guests, whom 
he himself had selected, should enjoy 
themselves and that he should not. He 
assured himself that it was not the twen 
ty-five years of virtue that was asserting 
itself, but that it was simply because the 
people were vulgar, that they were unat 
tractive. He paused for a moment in th 
darkened room with the bottle in his hand 
trying to analyze what it was that was 
wrong in him. From the other room 
beyond the portiére, came the pop of a 
soda-water bottle,and Miss Gwynn’s shri 
laugh and Catheart’s comfortable bass 
They seemed to be making themselves 
very much at home. 

‘*What a: prig I am!” Thorold said 
impatiently. He decided swiftly that | 
was much too superior a person, and that 
if he meant to enjoy his new freedom h« 
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must crush the rising protests of past 
tastes and traditions and give himself to 
the present. He came into the room 
smiling. 

‘Sing us something, Miss Gwynn,” he 
said. 

Miss Gwynn demurred, shyly. ‘I 
wouldn’t dare before you,” she said; and 
then, to show how little she meant this, 
she sat down and ran her fingers over the 
keys of the piano. ‘‘T’ll sing you some- 
thing of Evette Guilbert’s,” she said, over 
her shoulder. ‘‘My French is beastly, 
but I have to sing them in French, so that 
Catheart won’t understand.” 

“Oh, don’t, Trix,” said Mrs. Inness. 
‘‘They’re so low.” 

Thorold caught himself smiling at this, 
and to find that Mrs. Inness had her own 
ideas of propriety. Then he corrected 
himself mentally for still criticising and 
posing as a superior being. He was sick 
and disgusted with it all and with him- 
self. The girl at the piano was singing 
with none of Guilbert’s innocence of man- 
ner, but was giving each line its full 
meaning. Mrs. Inness laughed, and 
looked consciously at the floor; Cathcart 
approved doubtfully, and suggested as a 
compromise a song from the music halls. 

‘‘No,” said Miss Gwynn; ‘‘I’ve been 
funny long enough. Let Thorold play 
something. I want to be audience now.” 

‘**Oh, do, Mr.Thorold,” said Mrs. Inness, 
effusively. 

‘Play us a lot of things,” said the model 

‘the things you play to the swells.” 

Catheart scrambled out of the arm- 
chair. ‘‘I say, Thorold,” he said, ‘‘ if you 
wouldn’t mind, I'd like it awfully if 
you'd sing that ‘Well of Truth.’ Id 
like to hear you do it yourself. I'd like 
to say I'd heard you.” 

Every instinct and taste of which Tho- 
rold was possessed was offended and rose 
in rebellion as they spoke to him. He 
hated them, and he hated himself for hav- 
ing brought them to this room. The 
wickedness of Mayfair and not of Bo- 
hemia, he determined, would be his dissi- 
pation in the future. He could at least 
choose his associates, as heretofore, and he 
was not unmindful that there were those 
of his own class a little more wicked than 
Mrs. Inness, if not so beautiful. ‘‘ What 
a child I am!” he exclaimed. He reit- 
erated to himself that he had chosen his 
own way. The best and strongest help 
for good that had ever come into his life 
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had failed, had ceased to move him that 
very day, and he determined that what he 
needed now was to make going back, or the 
thought of going back, an impossibility. 

And then there came to him an inspira- 
tion. In the three months in which the 
Puritan conscience and the artistic tem- 
perament had been struggling for the 
mastery he had written and composed the 
music for a song. He called it ‘‘ The 
Days that are Gone.” The song was the 
expression of all that had been going on 
in his mind; it meant to him the story of 
what he had gone through, and through 
which he was still going—all that he had 
lost, all his doubts, and regret for what 
was lost. He had not sung it to any one. 
He had even locked the doors when he 
sang it alone; for it had been written 
when he was feeling more deeply than he 
had ever felt before, and he guarded it for 
that reason, even while his artistic judg- 
ment assured him that it was, as a work 
of art, the strongest thing he had ever 
written. It seemed to him now that if 
he could bring himself to sing that song 
to these people he would shame the best 
that was in him and the best that had ever 
come from him, that he would mock the 
thing that meant most to him, and that 
if he cast it before these swine no other 
sentiment or principle or tradition of his 
life could lay claim to recognition. He 
turned impulsively towards his guests, 
smiling strangely. 

‘*T want you to hear a new song I’ve 
written. It’s notafunny song; it’s rath 
er the other way. It’s about some one, 
a man or a woman, who— However, 
I'll sing it, and then you'll know what it’s 
about. Ill sing you some funny ones 
after I have finished it.” 

There was a murmur of delighted in- 
terest, and a rustle of silks as the women 
settled themselves to listen. 

“Wait till I get a light, will you?” 
said Cathcart. He reached out of the 
recesses of the chair, and leaning forward 
to one of the little tables, struck a match. 

Thorold placed his own cigar carefully 
on the glass rim of one of the candles 
beside the music-rack, and as he waited, 
turned a smiling countenance upon his 
audience. The soldier’s red-bronzed face 
was showing in the light of the flaring 
wax; it was content, and marked with 
pleasurable anticipation. On the floor at 
his side Miss Gwynn had thrown one of 
the cushions, and had seated herself upon 
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it, leaning her head against the arm of 
Catheart’s chair. She smiled up bright- 
ly at Thorold as he looked at her, and 
posed herself in an attitude that might 
have been titled ‘‘ Expectancy ” or ‘‘ Wait- 
ing,” as though she felt the eye of the artist 
or of the camera upon her. In the centre 
of the room Mrs. Inness sat, or rather re- 
clined, on the broad arm of one of the big 
leather chairs, leaning back, with one 
bare arm thrown behind her head, and 
with the other holding a glass which she 
rested lightly on her knee. Her attitude 
showed her figure and almost every line 
of her body, from the point of her slip- 
pered toe, with which she tapped the 
floor, to the top of her well-poised head. 
It was a graceful, indolent, and obviously 
meditated pose, which Thorold observed 
with cynical approval. The woman, 
catching his eye, raised the glass from her 
knee, and bent her head gracefully, smil- 
ing as she did so with half-closed eyes. 
Thorold laughed shortly, and struck the 
opening chord of his song. The words 
could have been sung by either a man or 
a woman. It began by telling of the 
days of the past, the days that were gone; 
and the accompaniment suggested the 
brightness of sunshine and of running 
streams and rustling leaves, of the “‘ lost 
Eden of our innocence” and of sweet con- 
tent; then it merged suddenly into braver 
and more powerful strains as the words 
spoke of ambitions and hopes and of 
great deeds for the life in the future. 
Thorold had a very good voice, full of 
dramatic feeling and power, and every 
word he sang came to the listener’s ear 
bearing its proper emphasis as sharp and 
sure as the lines of an actor’s soliloquy. 
He began contemptuously, but the artist 
in him made it impossible for him to do 
aught else but sing the song well. The 
music changed to low mutterings, and the 
words told of doubts and trouble, and 
then broke out into passionate regret and 
agony of spirit. One could almost see 
the beads of sweat upon the face of the 
suppliant. It was a cry for peace and 
rest, and return to the quiet streams and 
gentleshade. Thorold had forgotten him- 
self and hisaudience. His voice rose and 
met the rising wail of the music; it told 
of wasted days, of unresting and feverish 
searchings for happiness and relief from 
thought, of the sting of dead desires, and 
of the mockery of pleasure. The music 
grew in volume, and filled the room with 


a great cry of mourning, eerie, awful, and 
despairing. Hopelessness and remors 
were the meaning of the music and of the 
words—the impotent cry for the days that 
could not come again, the futile regret fo, 
the chances that had passed and that } 
not been taken; and then the voice of | 
singer sank and died away with one | 
deep cry, as though despairing of suce.) 
or relief, without faith and without hope 
and the music running on ended in a wild 
crash that sounded like the laughter o| 
those already lost, mocking at those just 
fallen. The room was strangely silent 

Thorold reached for his cigar and re|it 
it at the candle. He puffed it back into 
a flame again, and then, as no one moved 
turned quickly towards his guests. Cath 
cart sat just as he had last noticed him, 
leaning forward with the half-burnt mate] 
still in hishand. He had not moved. His 
shoulders were stooped, and he was star 
ing out across the half-lit room with a 
pitiful, uncomprehending look in his eyes 
like that of a child in trouble. The fat 
fingers that held his cigar trembled on 
his knees. 

The girl at his feet was staring up at 
Thorold with wide-open eyes, pleading 
and terrified. Her lips were quivering 
And then as Thorold smiled she did the 
only natural thing she had ever done in 
her short, silly, artificial life, and turning 
swiftly, threw herself across Cathecart’s 
knees and burst into a wild torrent of tears 

Thorold sprang up with an exclamation 
that was half anger and half apology. 
He turned towards the older woman o! 
the two for some explanation, and then 
sank back again slowly before the piano 
Mrs. Inness had not altered her position, 
but the meaning, languishing smile was 
gone, and had changed to one of frank, 
open-eyed amusement. She was looking 
at him as though she had known him for 
a long time in the past, but as though |. 
had but just then disclosed himself. Her 
awe of him that he himself had noticed 
earlier in the evening had fallen from 
her like a cloak, and she was smiling at 
him familiarly and “with a look of pe: 
fect understanding and equality. Tho 
rold turned away his eyes and struck 
the keys resentfully. What had this 
woman to do with him? Mrs. Inness 
rose leisurely, and swept smiling across 
the room towards him, She leaned one 
bare elbow on the piano, and placed the 
hand of the other arm on her hip with 
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the arm akimbo and her head thrown 
back. In her right hand she held the 
g and with the forefinger of the 
same hand she pointed at Thorold. She 


lass, 


was not a very tall woman, but she seem- 
ed to tower above him as he sat looking 
ip at her, his fingers wandering over the 


keys. Her attitude was too easy to be 
graceful, and to Thorold it seemed to have 
a touch of menace in it and of insolence. 
She nodded her head at him for some 
little time, smiling strangely between 
half-closed eyelids. 

‘‘And you,” she said at last, speaking 
slowly, and smiling with each word, 
‘vou’re Archibald Thorold, are you? 
You're the man who wrote ‘The Well of 
Truth,’ and the oratorios, and those operas 
the curates go to see. What a jolly 
fraud you are!” She laughed easily, and 
touched the glass to her lips, and then 
pushed it away from her across the piano. 
‘“You’re the man who writes the songs 
the little girls cry over, all about Love 
and the Ideal. Oh,I know! Ive sung 
them and cried over them too. And now 
here you are, just like anybody else— 
aren't you? Just an every-day, common, 
ordinary man.” 

Thorold pressed heavily on the keys 
beneath his fingers. ‘‘I do not think, 
Mrs. Inness,” he said, stiffly, ** that I ever 
posed as being anything else.” 

‘*Perhaps not,” the woman went on, 
easily. ‘‘Perhaps not. But why aren't 
you different! Why are you just like all 
the other Johnnies?” She rested her 
chin on the palm of her hand, and looked 
into his with frank, wide-open eyes. And 
yet Thorold doubted her frankness, and 
looked up at her uneasily. 

‘I don’t think I understand you,” he 
said, with severe politeness. 

“Oh yes, you do,” she laughed, light- 
ly. “You know you're not like them. 
[ don’t mean your being a swell, but the 
rest of it.” She turned and pointed her 
hand towards the corner where Cathcart 
sat in the semidarkness patting the girl’s 
curls as they rested on his knee. She 
had sobbed herself to sleep, or was pre- 
tending to sleep, and the man was puff- 
ing softly on his cigar and looking down 
at her. ‘* You see,” said Mrs. Inness, ‘‘ if 
you’re able to make Catheart look as 
though he had seen a ghost, and to send 
Beatrice Gwynn off into hysterics with 
remorse, you must be different from most 
Johnnies. And you've made me cry 
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many atime. AndI know a girl, a sick 
girl, down in Kent. I used to play and 
sing your songs to her when I was down 
there, and she—well !—she thinks you're 
a gilded saint.” 

‘Drop it, will you!” Thorold cried. 
He half rose from the chair, but the wo- 
man touched him familiarly on the shoul- 
der and pushed him down. 

‘*No; you listen to me,” she said. Her 
eyes were brilliant, and she had ceased 
smiling. ‘‘l want to talk to you; I’ve 
wanted to know you for a long time. 
Why,” she said, laughing uneasily, ‘‘ I’ve 
got a dozen pictures of you in my house 
now: I sent to the States for them. Yes, 
I did; and I’m no more keen about you 
than a lot more of other women I know. 
I've thought if I could meet a man like 
you—IlI mean, you know,” she explained, 
‘*the sort of man I thought you were— 
that things would be better, or worse, 
for it. You see,” she said, laughing un- 
mirthfully, ‘‘ you never know just who 
is counting on you in this world—do you? 
A chap like you has responsibilities; but 
you're quite right toshove them over. You 
have a livelier time, I fancy—don’t you?— 
than if you bothered with them.” She 
stopped and looked down, with her lips 
pressed together, and breathing heavily. 
‘*But it’s hard on the others sometimes. 
On that sick girl I was telling you about, 
for instance. I guess if she knew, it would 
about kill her. And it’s hard on me.” 
Thorold’s cigar was out, and the candles 
at either side of the piano had sunk to 
their sockets, and were sputtering in 
wavering, uncertain flashes. ‘ That’s 
what you did for me,” the woman went 
on, bitterly. Her voice chilled Thorold 
as it came from above like the falling of 
cold rain upon his bare head. ‘‘I count- 
ed on you,” she said. ‘‘I used to think 
that as long as there was one man left 
who believed in us we weren't so bad, that 
there was a chance of our getting better 
or our getting back. Ive sung those 
songs of yours, and they sort of com- 
forted me. They made me feel there 
was something good in me too, and I 
could have loved the man who made me 
feel that, the man who wrote those songs, 
if I had met him. I could ‘have done 
anything for him—anything. I'd have 
been—different for him if he had wanted 
me to, and now—now I can’t.”” Her voice 
had risen suddenly, but she lowered it 
again into a sharp fierce whisper. ‘I 
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can’t. Now that I know you,I can’t. I 
wish to God I'd never seen you. Id 
rather be a fool, believing there was one 
man who was different—different from 
all the rest of you. I hate you,” she 
whispered. ‘‘I hate you. I’d made so 
much of you. I counted on you so, and 
you're just as low as Cathcart there— 
lower, for he doesn’t preach one thing and 
live another. He doesn’t pretend to be 
any better than he is—and you, oh! you— 
you don’t want to be as good as you are. 
You've fooled them all—haven’t you? 
You’ve been very clever. Aren’t you 
pleased with it? Aren’t you proud?” 
Her voice broke with a sob, and she 
turned swiftly away and swept out of the 
room into the hall beyond. 

Thorold sat quite motionless. His head 
was bent, and his fingers still rested on 
the silent keys. All he had ever said to 
himself, or all that others had said to him, 
had never come to him as had the words 
of this woman, whose name was “‘ as com- 
mon as the Paris road,” and whom he had 
despised himself for admiring, even while 
he pitied her. He was sore, bruised, and 
sick, as though he had been pelted with 
stones and pointed at on a pillory. Out- 
side, the birds in the Park across the street 
were chirping violently, and the early 
sun came stealing between the cracks 
of the blinds into the smoke-laden room. 

Thorold rose stiffly and uncertainly, as 
though he had been sitting there a very 
long time, and followed her. 

A tall white figure, muffled and un- 
recognizable, confronted him in the gray 
half-light of the hall. ‘* Well?” she said. 

Thorold went to the door and threw it 
open, letting in the sunlight, and giving 
them a strangely foreign and unfamiliar 
air. It was as if the night just over were 
far back in the past. 

‘*Mrs. Inness,” he said, ‘‘ you won’t 
understand me, Iam afraid. But I want 
you to know that though I have disap- 
pointed you, you have helped me a great 
deal. I think I owe it to you to tell you 
this. We never know, as you say, how 
much we depend on others, and we can 
never tell from what source that help we 
most need will come.” 

‘*T don’t understand,” the woman said. 

‘* Never mind,” Thorold answered, gen- 
tly. ‘It is something that you have 
helped another, is it not?” 

Catheart and the girl came into the 
hall, and Cathcart stepped into the street 
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and beckoned to: the line of hanson 
drawn up by the railings under the ove, 
hanging branches of the Park. 

‘*T’m sorry I made such an ass of pn 
self, Thorold,” the soldier said, ‘‘ but tha; 
song of yours was a bit creepy, no 
wasn’t it?” 

The model stretched a slim white hand 
out from the mass of swan’s-down. a 
as Thorold took it in his own, she stooped 
and kissed his hand, and then ran dow) 
the steps, laughing, to where Cathear 
stood waiting beside the hansom. Tho 
rold helped Mrs. Inness into the next, and 
gave her number to the driver, but she 
called to him to wait. She pushed the 
doors away and leaned forward, gathe: 
ing the cloak up about her bare throat 

‘You are angry with me,” she said 
Her eves were wet and pleading. ‘You 
will never forgive me. I don’t know 
why I spoke asI did. I was a fool—be 
cause I don’t want you to hate me. | 
want you to forgive me, and come to see 
me, in spite of all I said.” 

‘There is nothing to fargive, Mrs. In 
ness,” Thorold answered, earnestly. ‘1 
tell you, you have done me a great ser 
vice. You have helped me very much.” 

‘**Oh, I know,” she interrupted, impa 
tiently. ‘‘ You say that, but you are an 
gry. Don’t think of whatI said. Forget 
it and forgive me, and come and see m¢ 

Thorold laughed. He could not help 
it, for the way seemed so clear now and 
the world full of sunshine, as though it 
was beginning all over again from that 
morning. 

‘I am very sorry,” he said, ‘but 
really I can’t. You see, I’m leaving 
town. I sail for America this morning 
with some friends from Liverpool.” 

The woman sank back against the cus! 
ions, with her face hid from him in tlie 
high collar of her cloak. Thorold stood 
motionless upon the curb, watching the 
hansom as it swept away, echoing down 
the empty, sunlit street. When it had 
disappeared, he turned slowly and walked 
back soberly into the darkened rooms 
The candles were still burning, and the 
empty bottles and the ashes of half-burnt 
cigars lay scattered over the floor and ta 
bles. Thorold opened the blinds, letting 
in the sunlight upon the disorder and dé 
bris of the night just over. He surveyed 
the room curiously, and for the last time 
‘*And it was here,” he said, gravely, ‘that 
I entertained an angel unawares.” 
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POLYEUCT AND PAULINE. 
BY E. W. LATIMER. 
[See Frontispiece. ] 


Saint Polyeuct, the first Christian martyr of Armenia, is known to modern 
readers mainly through Corneille’s celebrated tragedy. He was beheaded by 
the order of his father-in-law, Felix (whom Corneille makes Governor of Ar- 
menia), in pursuance of the edict against the Christians issued by the Emperor 
Decius about the middle of the third century. Polyeuct never received bap- 
tism. His wife, Pauline, who vainly sought to save him from death by bring- 
ing him back to his old faith, was herself (according to the tragedy as pre- 
sented by Corneille) afterward converted to Christianity, as was also her father, 


I AM athirst for knowledge. I would know 
All answers to the question, What is truth? 
But am a new-born Christian. My life’s youth 
Was bred in error. Only an hour ago 
I swore to Christ my sacramental vow, 
And have not time to learn what to believe 
About a thousand things. But wherefore grieve 
For this? A moment more and I shall go 
Where I may grasp all knowledge. Lord, what more 
Can man require than the right to call 


The Christian’s God his Father? These thoughts stir 


My soul within me}till it seems to soar 
Straight up to glory. Yet my joys would all 
Be but imperfect unless shared with her! 


THE DEAD LOVER. 
A ROUMANIAN FOLK-SONG. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 


IT E whom I loved so well 

Is in his long, long sleep; 
Yet I lament him not, 

For he told me not to weep. 


More dear to him the grave 
Than I could ever be; 

For though I go to him, 
He does not come to me. 


I envy not the grave 
What yesterday was mine, 
But bow my head and say, 
Keep him, for he is thine. 


But keep not, grave, my youth, 
Which cannot profit thee; 
My smile and my light step— 
O give them back to me! 


But the grave answered, No; 
For these things still are dear, 

Since he, deprived of them, 
Would be too lonely here. 


Then to the dead I pray: 
Restore my youth to me, 

That when we meet again 
I be not old to thee! 


But he nor hears nor sees, 


For his eyes like mine are dim; 


So to his grave I come, 
To get them back from him. 


For only in the grave 
Are tears no longer shed, 
And the living happy made 
Beside the happy dead. 














BY CHARLES A. PLATT. 
Part LE. 


T about the same distance from Rome 
A as Tivoli, and with very much the 
same situation and character of country 
(except that it is less abrupt), is Frascati, 
which contains a very remarkable collec- 
tion of villas. Though none of them were 
so elaborately conceived or so perfectly 
carried out as the Villa d’Este, and though 
in their present condition there is no indi- 
vidual villa of any striking -importance, 
yet, taking the place as a whole, there is 
none where one finds so many villas so 
closely interwoven with one another, and 
where the Italian villa can be studied to 
greater advantage. 
The villas Aldobrandini and Conti are 
the most important. 


VILLA ALDOBRANDINI. 


The former has to some extent been 
kept up, and is now in a comparative 
state of completeness, but, unfortunately, 
where the earlier architectural work has 
given out it has been replaced by some- 
thing florid and in bad taste, the result 
being far from harmonious. The ar- 
rangement of the terraces at the back and 
front of the house is very remarkable, 
and admirably adapted to the formation 
of the land. There are some interesting 
fountains, and the arrangement of the 
water-works in this villa is very elabo- 
rately carried out. The villa garden is 
quite shaded by enormous sycamores, and 
thus has of course lost its character as a 
flower garden. 

The most interesting feature of this 
villa is the manner in which the hill at 
the back of the house has been cut out 
and formed into an architectural semicir- 
cle with fountains. The actual archi- 
tecture of the moment is very bad, the 
niches and grottos being filled with colos- 
sal and grotesque figures; but if one can A CHARACTERISTIC TANGLE. 
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VILLA CONTI, FRASCATI, 


imagine something simpler in its place, 
preserving the same general outlines, 
the scheme has very much to commend 
it. It is particularly fine when viewed 
from the doorway of the house. The 
eye is led to follow the line of the foun- 
tains, through a deep cut in the trees 
which supplant the circular terrace, over 
the hill to two tall columns which mark 
the position of the reservoir. 

The straight walk leading from the 
public road to the villa is charming in its 
perspective, but the ascent is too abrupt 
ever to make it of practical use, and it is 
good now only as an addition to the com- 
position of the villa. 


VILLA CONTI, 


The great feature of this villa is the 
elaborate system of staircases leading 
from the entrance-road to the grove. 
The house itself is extremely simple, with 
noarchitectural pretensions whatever,and 
judging from the elaborate details of the 
rest of the villa, it has either replaced 
something more important that was de- 


stroyed, or it was put there as something 
temporary, and never replaced. 

At the back of the grove which stretch- 
es at the back of the house is a formal 
and elaborate terrace with fountains, fed 
from the top by a series of formal water- 
falls. This arrangement, though too ar- 
tificial in itself, is extremely interesting 
and effective when seen with the morn- 
ing light coming through the trees, touch- 


ing the sparkling water as it comes over 
the falls. There is a pathway at either 


side of this singular series of waterfalls, 
and the reservoir is reached by ascending 
it. This reservoir is circular in form, 
surrounded by a_ beautiful balustrade, 
and seems to be in the midst of a wood, so 
dense is the plantation all about. One of 
the chief peculiarities of the villas at Fras 
sati is the importance given to sucli res 
ervoirs. Frequently the water has to be 
brought from a long distance, and before 
it is distributed through the fountains and 
watercourses it is concentrated in a large 
reservoir at the highest point of the villa, 
and of this a feature of unusual interest 
is made. 
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VILLA FALCONIERI. 


The most elaborate and interesting one 
is at the Villa Falconieri, where the basin 
is formed on the side of a hill, one- 
half being cut in, and the other side 
being supported by mason-work in the 
form of an architectural wall, the pilas- 
ters capped by large balls. There is a 
wide walk surrounding the reservoir, and 
the whole is enclosed by a line of cy- 
presses, now grown very large. There is, 
in fact, very little else left at this villa 
except the fine site of the house and some 
beautiful groups of trees in front of it. 
The gates here, however, should be no- 
ticed, or rather the gate-posts. They are 
unusually fine and elaborate, with sculp- 


MUTI. 


tured emblems or escutcheons of the fam- 
ily surmounting them. 


VILLA MUTI. 


The Villa Muti had once the most va- 
ried system of flower gardens of any 
villa in Italy. The house is literally 
surrounded by them, all at different 
levels, and one might walk out of any 
story of the house and find one’s self in a 
charming garden. * The villa has now 
gone to almost absolute. decay, and only 
the vaguest outlines of the arrangements 
of these gardens can be discovered. There 
is therefore very little there which could 
be so reproduced as to convey any idea 
of what they had been. The ‘ bosquet” 
is on a terrace resting above the upper 














ASCENT TO THE RESERVOIR, VILLA FALCONIERI. 
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garden, and is reached by a fine stairway, 
which begins in full sunlight and ends 
in the heart of the grove in the densest 
shade. The reservoir is above this, and 
has seats about it. 

There are two villas in Frascati belong- 
ing to the Borghese family, one of which, 
the Villa Taverna, has been kept up as a 
family residence, and the other, Mondra- 
: : gone, is now occupied by a Jesuit school. 
| The palace and the scale of the gardens 
of the latter are of great size; but with 
the exception of a fine terrace in front 
of the house, and an avenue of cypresses 
} which leads up to it from the public road, 
there is nothing left but architectural de- 
tails. The walls and fountain of the old 
garden still exist, and also a pavilion 
and colonnade of remarkable dignity at 
one end of it; but the razed parterre is 
now used as a play-ground for boys. 

The Villa Taverna has a very charming 
flower garden, which is reached from one 
wing of the house. It is raised above the 
road, and is, in fact, so enclosed and sup- 
ported by architecture that it seems to be 
literally an apartment of the house. The 
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central fountain here is a very handsony 
one, surrounded by laurels cut in a ci) 
cular form. There are some interesting 
fountains let into the wall, and the balus 
trade which connects the garden and th, 
house is a very good one. Beyond this 
there is little here to detain one, though 
a path which leads from the house to the 
grove is interesting on account of the 
unusual open character given it by the 
use of deciduous trees—something quite 
unusual in Italian villas. 

There are other interesting corners to 
be studied in the minor villas at Fras- 
cati—a small flower garden here and an 
ilex walk there, and fountains and abrupt 
stairways and architectural details; but 
the great charm of the villas at Frascati 
in their now dilapidated condition is in 
their beautiful sites, placed as they are 
high above the campagna. 

With such magnificent views, and with 
slopes so delightfully accidented, it seems 
it would be difficult for an artist-gardener 
not to produce beautiful results, particu- 
larly as the Italians in their construction 
of summer villas rarely allowed ideas of 





GARDEN OF THE VILLA FALCONIERI. 


IN THE BOBOLI GARDENS. 


convenience to interfere with their desire 
to produce a beautiful effect. 


OTHER ROMAN VILLAS. 


On the other side of Rome, in the op- 
posite direction from Frascati, there were 
some extremely interesting villas, but 
the lowness of the land and the unhealthy 
character of the campagna have long made 
them uninhabitable, and in most cases all 
that remains of them is interesting ruins 
in the midst of fields and pastures. Per- 
cier and Fontaine have made restoration 
of some of these, and it was in the author's 
vain endeavors to discover the site of the 
Villa Sachetti that one much less impor- 
tant in itself was discovered, but so com- 
pact, admirable, and simple in its adjust- 
ment to a small area of land that it was 
thought worthy of a particularly careful 
study. This is another Villa Falconieri, 
though in no way connected with the one 
at Fraseati. It is not distinguished by an 
elaborateness of architecture or by the ex- 
tent of its gardening, but is rather some- 
thing of a compromise between the villa 
of a nobleman and the residence of a 
wealthy farmer. Its peculiarities are due 


to the fact that the gardens and planta- 
tions in relation to the house do not cov- 
er a width of more than four hundred 
feet, being in the centre of a large farm, 
and allowing the land for farm cultiva- 
tion to come almost within a stone’s- 
throw of the house itself without being 
visible, or to any extent interfering with 
the effect of the gardens. The whole 
plan is in a direct straight line, so that 
upon entering the gate at the road one 
‘an look along the path and under the 
arched doorway of the house directly to 
the architectural feature which terminates 
the villa grounds. The flower garden is 
on the side of the house away from the 
road, and at either side of a path which 
leads from the house to a circular ter- 
race; this terrace contains fountains, and 
overlooks the valley which intervenes be- 
tween it and smaller terraces on the other 
side. At the lowest point in this small 
valley is a fountain, and steps rise from 
this point in both directions, these steps 
being flanked by high hedges. At right 
angles with the first circular terrace are 
two ilex walks which form a screen for 
the uninteresting fields and tilled land 
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which otherwise would be visible from 
the house, and this is also repeated on the 
street side, save that here the ilex-trees 
are planted radiating from the front door 
and leading to other lines of trees which 
mark the boundary. ‘The whole plan of 
the villa is well held together by a sys- 
tem of stone-pines, which are planted at 
intervals, ending in a group of circular 
form at the extreme end. The builders 
of this villa were evidently fortunate in 
their excavations, for they have an ex- 
tremely interesting collection of old Ro- 
man statuary and carved stone, of which 
they have made the basis of the very 
simple architectural features of their plan. 
The house itself is very simple in char- 
acter, with two pigeon-towers on either 
side, and one feels about this place as if 
it was intended to be lived in all the year 
round by its owner, and not simply a 
place to fly to occasionally from the busier 
life of the town. 

Still further on in the same direction 
are the ruins of the Villa Madama, but 
so complete here is the general wreck that 
nothing is to be found which in its actual 
state could more than suggest its former 
grandeur. The house itself was one of 
unusual architectural beauty, and there is 
perhaps enough left now in the gardens 
and terraces to show how admirably and 
harmoniously the villa was planned. But 
further study here would be altogether a 
matter of research, and therefore beyond 
the province of this paper. 


SOUTHERN ITALY. 


In southern Italy very little is to be 
found of interest to the student of the 


Renaissance garden. There are, indeed, 
bits here and there of interest in them- 
selves, but nothing sufficiently complete 
to bear the character of a design. This 
is the case in the royal villa at Portici, 
now turned into an agricultural school. 
The architectural details bear the mark of 
the eighteenth century, though it is very 
probable that the plan,which is excellent, 
would date from a much earlier time. 
The flower garden behind the palace is 
now filled with botanical specimens, ar- 
ranged without regard to the design of 
the parterre, but the wall is extremely in- 
teresting on account of its simplicity and 
the form it gives to the general outlines 
of the garden. The gate through which 
one passes from here to the grove is 
very picturesque, the dignified columns 
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and delicate iron-work contrasting with 
the deep green of the ilexes. Looking 
from the garden through this gate, the 
grove itself presents an effect of the 
densest shade imaginable, partly owing 
to the fact that from neglect the paths 
in the wood have been allowed to cover 
themselves with moss, so that everything 
there is green. When one has passed 
through the gate and is in the grove, 
the great variety of green is exceeding- 
ly delightful; the only relief from it 
which one needs is found in the high 
gray wall forming a part of the tennis- 
court, which is reached by an arched 
doorway in the centre of the wall. Here 
is nothing but ruin, but by a little study 
the outlines of a capital arrangement for 
such a place may be traced. The north 
side of the court is made up of a series of 
stone steps somewhat similar to those in 
the Piazzi di Siena in the Villa Borghese, 
made for the accommodation of specta- 
tors of minor importance who viewed the 
games. At either end of the court are pa- 
vilions to accommodate the royal guests 
and others of importance. One of them 
is higher than the other, and is reached 
by a flight of steps. At present these 
buildings are without roofs, and in a great 
state of dilapidation, their only occupants 
being the birds of the neighborhood. 


CAPRAROLA. 


The ruins of the gardens of Caprarola 
are in the same part of the country as tlie 
Villa Lante, not far from Viterbo. They 
contain less now for the student of gar- 
dening than for the architect, though the 
general plan is still visible. The relation 
of one thing to another is so good that 
the enthusiast will find a careful study 
of the complete design very instructive. 
The casino overlooks the flower garden, 
its first floor being on the same level as 
the parterre, the second story on a level 
with the upper terrace, which was once 
enlivened with fountains, and from which 
there is a magnificent view of the sur- 
rounding country. In its present state 
of ruin, while there is much that one may 
see with interest, there is very little in a 
state to be reproduced, the most striking 
feature being lines of hermz, nympls, 
and satyrs which form part of the wall 
surrounding the wer garden. A\l- 
though these grotesque figures are char- 
acteristic of a certain tendency of Italian 
garden architecture, to look well they 








THE GARDEN WALL, CAPRAROLA. 


























FOUNTAIN AND FLOWER GARDEN, VILLA CASTELLO. 


should be very much enveloped in foli- 
age, and this, it is to be hoped, is the 
treatment they received when these gar- 
dens were kept up. At present they are 
singularly out of harmony with the ar- 
chitectural details of the casino, and one 
has to see them as a part-of the whole 
scheme, and particularly from above, to 
be able to judge of their effect in a com- 
plete garden. 


BOBOLI GARDENS. 

The best gardens existing to-day in 
Florence and its neighborhood are due 
to the influence of the Medici family. 
Among these, the Boboli, constructed in 
relation to the Pitti Palace, are the largest 
and most important, although they cannot 
be said to be the most beautiful. To one 
thoroughly imbued with the charm of 
the compact treatment of the best villas 
about Rome, the large scale and the end- 
less paths and avenues of Boboli are at 
first a shock, recalling the enormous 
stretches of great parks in France, al- 
though they do not in reality cover a 
very large area. Here interminable ave- 
nues in relentless straight lines climb one 
hill after another, and the visitor wan- 
ders about the place with an increasing 


sense of fatigue. If, however, he does 
not allow this fatigue to get the better of 
him, he will discover much that is charm- 
ing in the details of the arrangements, 
and much that will remove his first sense 
of disappointment. The amphitheatre at 
the back of the palace is admirably adapt- 
ed to the form of the hill-side, and the 
circular terraces which surround the most 
elevated of the ponds seem a natural for- 
mation, so exactly do they fit in with 
their surroundings. The Boboli gardens, 
however, are so well known, and have 
been sothoroughly photographed, it seems 
unnecessary to treat them in detail here, 
particularly as there are other villas near 
at hand which one would find more in- 
teresting and characteristic of the Italian 
garden. 


CASTELLO. 


The Villa Castello is about three miles 
from Florence, and built in a gently 
undulating country. The flower gar- 
den is its interesting feature, and it is 
one of the most beautiful in Italy. It 
covers a large area, several acres, and it 
is placed at the back and north of the 
palace, on rising ground. It is protected 
at the north by an architectural terrace, 
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above which is a grove of ilex and cypress 
trees. A large fountain marks the centre 
of the parterre, with circular seats and 
statuary surrounding it. In the centre 
of the terrace, at the north, is a grotto 
and fountain very remarkable and digni- 
fied in character. An orangerie forms a 
part of the east wall. The arrangement 
of the flower beds is as simple as possible, 
and the effect of the whole is very full 
in regard to the plantation, and very 
remarkable as to bloom, for so large a 
garden. One is conscious only of the 
principal paths, so well concealed is the 
necessary net-work of small ones by 
which the gardener reaches his plants. 
The arrangement of vines on the high 
stueco wall is an exceedingly good one— 
the lower part of it covered with climb- 
ing-roses, which are fastened to it with 
slender bamboo sticks attached to the wall, 
and the upper part for grape-vines, which, 
having grown up to a point above the 
roses, are made to grow laterally in lines 
one above the other, forming a sort of 
frieze. The grove of Castello is reached 
by two stairways, one at either end of 
the terrace. It is quite unpretentious in 
character, its one embellishment being a 
fountain, now very much overgrown with 
moss. 

Quite near Castello is the Villa Petrzea, 
another seat of the Medici. Here the 
flower garden is in front of the house, 
being semicircular, with a high hedge at 
the north, and a terrace forming its south- 
ern limit. The abrupt nature of the hill- 
side is, however, ill adapted to form a 
flower garden, and it has long since been 
filled with trees and shrubs, so that at 
present it is more interesting from the 
point of view of horticulture than that of 
design. 

There are many interesting small gar- 
dens surrounding Florence, most of them 
being occupied by their owners, and are 
somewhat difficult of access to a stranger. 
If, however, he is fortunate enough to 
gain admittance, he will find something 
of interest in almost every one. This is 
the case also in the neighborhood of Si- 
ena; and while no one of these gardens 
is of great importance, they have a char- 
acter as a whole which one should study 
to get a complete idea of Italian garden- 
ing. The gardens of Genoa are particu- 
larly worthy of study from this point of 
view. The character of the landscape 
here is extremely abrupt, and great inge- 


nuity has been shown. by the architects 
in planning villas in harmony with their 
surroundings. In the city itself each of 
the palaces has its own small garden 
sometimes on the terrace reached from 
the wing, but more frequently above the 
main part of the palace, and reached by 
intricate and varied stairways. Former 
ly the gardens of the more important of 
these palaces stretched to the shore of 
the harbor; but with Genoa’s prosperity 
these have now almost completely dis- 
appeared, to make place for new quays 
and streets and other improvements of a 
modern city. Of the two or three re- 
maining ones the Rosazza has the most 
marked characteristics of a Genoa gar- 
den. Made on the extremely abrupt slope 
at the north side of the harbor, the paths 
and terraces and fountains rise one above 
another, and are very skilfully planned, 
and so interwoven with the sharp angle of 
the hill-side that one is surprised to feel 
it the most natural place in the world for 
gardening. The architecture in the ter- 
races and fountains is of a late and florid 
period, but so great is the mass of flowers 
that it is sufficiently concealed to become 
interesting. 


THE GIUSTI GARDEN. 


The impression left by this garden is 
one of great tangle, and of a profusion of 
growing things mixed with the most 
charming garden statuary. On entering 
through the palace, one finds one’s self in 
a broad avenue of cypresses; to the left 
is the flower garden, and to the right a 
grove, arranged in open spaces among 
the trees, with fountains as centres. At 
the end of the cypress walk is a high and 
very precipitous hill-side, which forms the 
background of the garden, and is densely 
covered with evergreen trees and shrubs. 
On this hill-side one catches glimpses here 
and there of architectural construction, 
and at the top is a small temple, with a 
terrace which overlooks the garden and 
house, and beyond that the city of Verona. 
The garden has been allowed to go very 
much to ruin in its details. Few of the 
old fountains are running, many of them 
being filled up with earth and planted 
with flowers, sometimes with a statue 
marking its centre. It was very difficult 
in this garden to get a view which seemed 
to give a true impression of the place, or 
which in any way revealed the desig! 
In looking down from above there were 
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too many trees in the way to make this pos- 
sible, and from below there was no point 
at a sufficient distance to see the parterre 
asa whole. The statuary of this garden 
is particularly charming, being mostly of 
nymphs in flowing garments, giving a 
festive character very much in harmony 
with the gayety which one looks for in 
such a place. In one’s mind they make 
an agreeable contrast with the Roman 
senators and headless deities which do 
duty in most of the old Roman gar- 
dens. 

In closing these brief notes descriptive 
of the gardens of Italy, the writer would 
like to add, with a view of tempering criti- 
cism, that they should be taken purely as 
supplementary to the illustrations. It has 
not been the purpose to make a treatise on 
landscape-gardening, but a simple attempt 
to show some of the most salient of the 


existing features of the formal garden a; 
they may be seen to-day in Italy. Doub 
less some of the villas are worthy o{ 
greater study than has been given then 

and some which have been left out alto 
gether might have claim to a place here: 
but it is thought that those considered ay: 
sufficient to give a comprehensive idea o! 
the methods of the Italian in the treat 
ment of the garden. With the general 
interest that undoubtedly exists in the 
subject of gardening to-day, it is hoped 
that this work may be of value toward a 
more thorough understanding and appre- 
ciation of the reasons which led to a for- 
mal treatment of the garden, and as there 
is a great similarity in the character of 
the landscape in many parts of our coun- 
try, the same reason might lead to a re- 
vival of this method as equally adapted 
to this country as to Italy. 
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f yo Arab is a tall, straight-featured, 
well-shaped man, varying in color 
from a dark bronze to a tone quite as 
white as the European. He is decidedly 
handsome. Women are apt to be struck 
by the manly beauty of the Tunisian. 
He is, in his way, cleanly; he washes his 
feet before praying, and his hands and 
face before and after eating, and is apt 
to bathe in streams at not infrequent 
intervals. But, and in the Orient there 
is always a but on this subject, he can 
scarcely be gauged as up to our stand- 
ard of what is next akin to godliness. 
One sees at the hut doors all too many 
instances of cerebral insecticide to be 
reconciled to the Arab as a clean mor- 
tal. No odor of nationality is apt, how- 
ever, to exist in a dry climate, so that 
he is, quoad the nostril, unobjectionable. 
His value as a laborer is not great. Many 
of the pastoral Arabs who own flocks hire 
herdsmen for their food, fifteen francs, 
and two sheep a year. Lodging is al 
fresco most of the time. 

I am, of course, not referring to the 
educated, intelligent Arab. I passed some 
days with the Kaliph of Kesar H'lal, and 
can truthfully say that I have never met 
a man with finer instincts, nobler pres- 
ence, or more abundant courtesy. There 
are also sheiks who would murder you 


for your money—until you have broken 
bread with them; but so there are in 
America, and breaking bread with these 
will by no means save you. 

They all dress alike—Arabs, Berbers, 
Moors, and the rest. Item: One “ biled 
rag ”’—not the biled rag of the wild and 
woolly West, but a piece of cotton cloth 
actually sewed up bag-fashion, with holes 
cut in it for head and arms, now and tlien 
affording the luxury of short sleeves; and 
which under no circumstances whatever 
is ‘‘biled,” until age has withered and 
custom staled it into actual rags. Item: 
If well-to-do, a sleeveless buttoned vest. 
Item: Real ‘‘ bags,” to adopt our young 
hunting swells’ term, for trousers. Sar- 
torially speaking, these are made of cot- 
ton, and are literally like a bag, whose 
depth is equal to a little more than the 
distance from waist to knee, and whose 
width equals thrice the distance a man 
xan stretch apart his legs. Cut out the 
two corners of the bottom of the bag, 
step through the holes, and gather up tle 
mouth round the waist, and you have the 
Plymouth Rock pants du pays. There 
is thus left pendent between the Arabs 
legs a bag big enough to hide himself in. 
The origin or utility of this leg-gear it 
were vain to inquire. Item: One scarf 
to goa number of times around the waist 
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Item: If cold, an addi- 
tional shirtlike  gar- 
ment of woollen goods 
down below 
the knees. Item: One 
burncose of white or 
in Tunis blue woollen 
with avery 
roomy hood, exceed- 
ing loose so as to wrap 
about one and throw 
over the shoulder. 
Item: One fez, with 
some cotton cloth 
twisted rope-fashion to 
wrap round it in 
the guise of a turban. 
Item: One pair of shoes, 
from woven rushes to 
morocco leather. In 
this dress, or so much 
of it as he can afford, 
the native lives day 
and night, from early 
manhood to old age. 
When he dies he is 
buried in it, or the 
dress goes to his son 
and heir. A very few 
working city Arabs 
wear read y-inade cloth- 
ing from France, Eng- 
land, perchance Amer- 
ica. More is the pity. 
It sounds the death- 
knell to national cos- 
tumes. 

The Arab in AIl- 
geria and Tunis is no 
beggar. Only the blind 
beg. This is really a point in his favor, 
and a great relief from the mendicancy of 
many other countries. So much cannot 
be said of his brother beyond the desert, 
nor of any country where, owing to the 
folly of tourists, the word backsheesh is 
current. 

The rich man among the Arabs dresses 
richly. His shirt is of fine linen. His 
inside vest is buttoned; the outside one 
worn loose. A long paletot often takes 
the place of the latter. It is cut part 
way down from the neck, and the loose 
armholes allow the arms to be held in or 
outside. The wide trousers are bound 
about the waist by a rich scarf. Over all 
is frequently worn the long loose tunic, 
cut V-shape at the neck, and with short 
sleeves low down. The hands are fre- 
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quently kept inside—in winter for warmth 
—and an Arab reaches out from the V at 
the neck for anything he wants handed 
him with a peculiarly limited motion 
which at first you fail to comprehend. 
The burnoose is an out-of-doors garment; 
and the fez may or may not have the 


turban cloth. The swell wears European 
socks, and his slippers, usually trodden 
down at the heel by the common or care- 
less, are handsomely embroidered or of 
fine morocco, red or yellow. The calf is 
naked. Parts of this dress are dropped 
at intervals according to the, weather or 
habit. There are few persons more real- 
ly magnificent than a well-dressed Arab 
sheik or a man of wealth. In our days 
of business suits, which cloak the godly 
and ungodly alike, the dress is uncom- 
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monly attractive—on an Arab. That it 
would suit our habits one will scarcely 
allege. But the trousers nave one mani- 
fest advantage. They do not, cannot bag 
at the knee. 

To come back to our muttons, or horses, 
this dress is, of all clothing, the one 
you and I would select as being most 
illy adapted to horseback work. And 
yet the Arab is equally at home in the 
saddle or sitting with his legs crossed 
under him. Like all every-day and all- 
day horsemen, he is perfect within his 
lines. Still I am inclined to think that 
our own skilful horseman could beat 
him in riding over a country, in round- 
ing up a big bunch of ugly stampeded 
cattle, or in almost any duty requiring 
horsemanship of the highest order in 
its kind. This has really been demon- 
strated in some things. But ex wno we 
must not fall into the error of discere 
omnes. The Arab, when he is a horse- 
man, is a superb one, even though he 
does not come within our canons of the 
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art. When the 
horse is only a 
means of trans 
portation, or a 
beast of burden, 
the Arab is no 
better than his 
ilk elsewhere 
When, as in the 
desert, the horse 
is his pet, his 
companion, his 
dream by day 
and night, the 
Arab is in a 
sense incompara 
ble. No master 
can be more kind. 
No dog is more 
intelligent than 
the dark, liquid 
eyed steed he has 
bred and trained, 
whose ancestor, 
a hundred gener- 
ations back, his 
ancestors have 
loved and trust- 
ed. This horse- 
would that wi 
human beings 
had not been civ- 
ilized out of so 
many of our ani 
mal qualities!—will follow him day and 
night. He would fret out his soul at 
being hitched to a post, and his master 
would scorn to tie him. He will stand 
immovable in the midst of danger and 
fright which would make any civilized 
horse frantic. -He will carry his mas 
ter through fire and water. He will un 
flinchingly face wounds and death, so 
long as the hand which has fed him is 
laid upon his neck. He will stand over 
his disabled lord till help arrives, or he 
will go alone to seek it. He will kneel 
for him to mount, and he will bear him 
bravely home if he falls a sacrifice to 
his devotion at the door of his master’s 
tent. These are not always fables. The 
horse, treated as he should be generation 
after generation, develops a rare intelli 
gence, and has as noble an affection 
as the dog. But, as above said, even in 
Arabia this horse is the pearl of great 
price. Thrice happy the kaliph who 
truly claims to own one. 
In the desert proper the horse is not al- 
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wavs shod. In the stony localities he 
nust be. The Frankish shoe in Algerian 
ities is driving out the old Arabian plate. 
The foot of the unshod horse is always 
strong and healthy. The Arabian foot is 
in fact uniformly good. I have scarcely 
seen a horse point, even on the pavement, 
[here are few interferers; some overreach 
in harness, but not, of course, in the sad- 
ile, as no unspoiled Arab can be per- 
suaded to ride a trot. 

One of the great events of the vear in 
Algeria, in matters equine, is the races 
it Biskra, on the edge of the desert, or in 
more properly what one might call the 
first oasis. In Tunis the fantasiya is the 
fad. One can scarcely compare the Bis- 
kra races to our own, but they bring out 
some rather fine specimens of horses, and 
have some curious features. Among these 
are camel-races, at which some of the 
best-running camels compete, not at long 
distances, which is their great power, but 
at short ones for speed. The running 
camel is to the porter camel as the thor- 
oughbred to the mongrel cart-horse. The 
one has speed and endurance at speed; 
the latter has no speed, but great endur- 
ance under weight or at traction. <A 
couple of laboring camels worth $125 
apiece, each doing about the work of a 
pair of horses, will 
run an olive-crush- 
ing mill, on three- 
hour relays, day 
and night, for a 
numberof months; 
or one will carry 
500 pounds a great 
number of consec- 
utive hours. They 
eat little and drink 
less—actually not 
somuch asahorse. 

The great de- 
light of the Arab 
horseman is the 
fantasiya. The 
entries contain all 
manner of horse- 
men, armed and 
unarmed, who 
ride more or less 
wild figures to 
more or less mo- 
notonous drum- 
ming music, and 
who end by the 
most excited and 
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exciting pot-pourri of feat-riding. They 
stand in their stirrups and throw their 
guns in the air, whirl them about in the 
most approved warlike style, and fire them 
at intervals in what seems an uncalled 
for and dangerous fashion. They rear, 
wheel, kick, buck, rush, stop, turn, and 
twist their horses like so many tumblers, 
shouting meanwhile, yelling, screaming 
like so many devils. No picture can do jus 
tice to the kaleidoscopic fervor and wild 
ness of the scene if there are many riders 
engaged in it. It isa seething whirlpool of 
wild, unmeaning, half-merry, half-fanat- 
ical excitement, in which no end of ex- 
cellent horsemanship comes to the fore. 
From time to time the riders stop and 
rank themselves for a rest on one side; 
then out come individuals to show what, 
single, their steeds can do. They pirou- 
ette and piaffer and dance, and then make 
a rush at full gallop to one or other side, 
stop suddenly, and wheel about. There 
is no specific art in what they do; each 
man has trained his horse on his own 
untrained ideas. They have a close seat, 
clinging with their heels, and exhibit a 
great deal of skill in their gyratory ex 
ercises; but once seen the fantasiya loses 
its interest. All semi-wild nations do 
about the same tricks on horseback. I 
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think our Indian easily excels them all; 
while nothing I have ever seen in fanta- 
siyas in the faintest degree approaches in 
delicacy and difficulty the fine work of 
a school-trained horse in the hands of a 
master of the art. 

The illustration on page 411 shows an 
Arabian horseman ready to take part in 
the fantasiya. His seat and steed show 
the type well, and man and horse are 
what you are wont to see. In action 
this horse will show to decidedly better 
advantage. The docile nature of the Arab 
robs him of much of his beauty in a pic- 
tureatrest. Yetif you examine him stand- 
ing, you will find many points to admire. 

As you see from this man’s seat, a spur 
would be of no service to him, and a 
decided irritation to his well-mannered 
mount. For an Arab of the people can 
no more forego the luxury of beating 
time on his horse’s ribs than an Indian. 
Even when riding with counterless slip- 
pers, and without stirrups, he manages to 
keep up the swinging of his legs, and yet 
never drops a slipper. Many stirrups are 
made with a sharp point on the inside to 
use in lieu of a spur on the heel. This 
wide flat stirrup is not uncomfortable. It 
is curved upward, and affords a means 
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of resting the foot by a constant change 


of position. The Arab usually thrusts his 
foot home in it. In fact, nearly all horse 
men do ‘‘ ride home.” The cowboy, unless 
he has them hooded, wears the big wooden 
stirrups against hisankle. It isa natural 
thing to do, and all natural riders do it. 

The hat worn by the village Arab in 
the illustration (page 414) is an outgrowth 
of a heat and sunshine which even the 
natives cannot endure without protecting 
their heads. The turban has come from 
the same cause. In all tropical countries 
some means of avoiding the danger of 
sunstroke is universal. The animals, cu- 
riously, do not often suffer from the in- 
tense heat, which in summer registers, 
they say, 120° Fahrenheit in the shade 
and more, while in the sun one might 
almost do the family cooking. The hat 
is quite common in Tunis, is made of 
plaited straw, and is-heavier even than 
the Mexican sombrero. The heavier the 
head-gear the safer. 

The man is riding not a saddle but a 
pad, a thing more common, as it can be 
used for a pack. An Arab saddle is un 
comfortable enough; to ride a pad is the 
height of misery. As a rule it has no 
stirrups, but they are occasionally pres- 
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ent, usually just thrown across the pad, 
vhich is very thick, extremely wide, and 
frequently has no semblance of a girth. 
[t runs up over the withers and back be- 
yond the coupling. A habit of balancing 
keeps the pad and rider both in place. 
With a horse of any spirit, girths are es- 
sential; still, a horse will give a good deal 
of a shy without throwing either man or 
pad if he has caught the balance trick. 
The background is the usual mud wall 
thrown up from the ditch dug along ev- 
ery road or around every enclosed field, 
and crowned by the Barbary fig or prick- 
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call a plough, but is only a curved iron- 
pointed stick, and leave the rest to Al 
lah. His crops are not unapt to fail if 
there be little rain. If there is enough, 
the soil yields plentifully by April or 
May. In summer there is no rain, the 
earth is like a furnace seven times heat- 
ed, and nothing can grow. The Barbary 
fig is the saving clause of the Arab’s ex 
istence. 

When you get far enough away from 
the every-day traveller, and come in con- 
tact with the Simon Pure Arab kaliph or 
sheik, you often find a character above re- 
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ly-pear cactus. This plant grows every- 
where, is killed only by frost, which al- 
most never comes, and bears in abun- 
dance a watery fruit almost as big as an 
apple. This is the one means of keeping 
from. starvation which the Arab possesses 
vhen his crops fail, as they sometimes 
do. No care need be given to the plant, 
which often grows to be ten feet high. 
The Arab’s cultivation is very slack. All 
he does is to sow his seed in December 
or January on the untouched soil, then 
scratch it in with what he is pleased to 


proach, a personal bearing graceful, high- 
toned, and nobly simple, and a courtesy, 
truth, and kindness rarely equalled. The 
Arab sheik illustrated might well be my 
good friend and host Si Nassour ben El 
Hadj Salem, Kaliph of Kesar H’lal. With 
this gentleman—and a gentle man he was 
in every sense—-I spent some days not far 
from the ruins of ancient Thapsus. I had 
a neat and artistic-looking Arabic letter 
from the French authorities, who, by vir 
tue of their present “‘ financial control,” 
will soon transform Tunis into a French 
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province. The Bey has but little real au- 
thority left, and can devote his abundant 
leisure to the society of his four hundred 
wives, to which a new one is said to be 
added by each incoming steamer. 

I could not read the letter, but a scribe 
translated it to me in French. 
the English of it: 


Here is 


“Praise TO Gop, THe ONLY. 


“To the honorable, the bous and sheiks of 
the district of M’Kalta, whom God fill with 
happiness. After the salutation and the mer- 
ey of God, the respectable the Colonel, bearer 
of these presents, coni¢s among you (into your 
<dlistrict) to make a trip for his gratification. 
We recommend him to you most particularly ; 
he will be your welcome guest. 

“Written by the humble betore-named, un- 
der God, Tauchon, Civil Controller at Soussa. 
22d Djoumada 2d, 1309. 


C. Taucnon.” (Obi! 


Seal. ) 


The date is that of the Hegira. 

Armed with this screed, I started for 
the interior. As luck would have it, 
there are two M’Kaltas, one being within 
the jurisdiction of Kesar H'lal. I pre- 
sented my letter to the wrong man, as I 
had intended to go to the other M’Kalta; 
but the wrong man proved to be the right 
one, as he was the most respected chief 
in that part of the country. 

The kaliph received me with literally 
open arms. He was sitting in receipt of 
custom —the Arabs coming in to pay 
their tax on olive-trees—and gave himself 
up to me at once, adjourning all other 
business, and bidding several supplicants 
for justice come on the morrow. Coffee 
was at once ordered—such a bouquet of 
real Mocha I had never tasted before— 
and we sat down. he and some of the 


sheiks who remained, cross- legged or 
upright, as to each one was comfort- 


able. I had brought an interpreter, and 
talked hour after hour, as other 
guests, lured by the Frank, dropped in 
to swell the circle. In all my travels I 
have never met a man more fit for the 
society of princes than Si Nassour ben El 
Hadj Salem. Of tall, full growth, he had 
a face of great dignity and beauty, a 
smile any woman might envy or fall a 
victim to, manners gracious and cour- 
teous and anticipating, as we, more’s the 
pity, so rarely see among civilized men, 
and a bearing every inch a—kaliph. He 
had inherited his kaliphate, and was 
highly considered by the French. 


we 
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I spent some days under his care, eat- 
ing out of the same dish--and with my, 
fingers, for though we had provided ow 
selves with forks and spoons, I preferred 
to imitate my host—sleeping in his own 
soft hand-made blankets, and journeying 
to and fro with him to the places I wished 
to visit. He would not let me out of 
his sight, and yet his presence was not 
for a moment de trop, nor his courtesies 
strained. He furnished me with his 
best steed—and a fine fellow he was—and 
rode with me whenever I went or came. 
On parting he kissed me on both cheeks, 
bent his forehead to the ground, called 
me brother, told me that his head was at 
my lifelong service, conjured Allah to 
see me safe back to my own roof-tree 
(ridge-pole he called it in Arabic), and 
placing his right hand first on his heart 
and then to his lips, bade me what I think 
was an honestly regretted farewell. We 
had become good friends; and I hope some 
time to welcome him myself, for Si Nass- 
our ben El Hadj Salem, though he had 
never been beyond Tunis, and there but 
once, really hopes to come to America 
on an errand too long to detail, but which 
proves his enterprise, intelligence, and 
care for his people’s welfare. I would 
have given much to get a picture of this 
kaliph as he sat his fine Arabian. I can 
but give a distant approach to it. 

Horses must be averaged. It will not 
do to select the exceptional horse for 
description, lest the reader fall into the 
error of assuming that all resemble him. 
Among the Arabs, as with us, it is, as a 
rule, only swells who have fine beasts. 
And after seeing many horses in many 
lands, I must give it as my opinion that 
the ‘‘ Kentucky farmer” rides, on the 
average, a finer, better-trained, and abler 
horse than the Arab sheik. Moreover, 
there are more splendid specimens of 
horseflesh on the breeding-farms of Amer 
ica than there are in Oriental studs, quite 
apart from the greater size of our thor 
oughbred. 

By some it is maintained that the Eng 
lish thoroughbred has lost bone and 
structural strength, and it is suggested 
that a cross with the old Arabian desert 
blood would be a benefit. Be this as it 
may—and no doubt there is a certain 
weediness in some families of racers—it 
cannot be claimed that the Kentucky 
saddle-horse lacks bone. Many fine-bred 
ones are up to great weight, and most 
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have large round barrels, and 


means too slender a skeleton. 


by no 
They are 
as nearly perfect as may be for speed, 
earrying ability, gait, and endurance. 
There are a number of points which 
must be granted to the Arabian. Elim- 
inating the weedy and ill-bred country 
horse, of small value because overworked 
and underfed, the average horses of good 
stock have excellent bone and an excep- 
tionally well-knit structure. The shoul- 
der has a peculiarly fine slope; the body 
is very short above and very long below; 
the reach from top of rump to hock is 
extra long; the neck rises well from the 
withers; the head is put on just right; 
and the legs and feet cannot be criticised. 
The superlatives are intentionally used. 
Moreover, there is a certain ease and 
grace of movement which is essentially 
Arabian, coming of a skeleton put to- 
gether on good principles and then well 
lad with muscle and sinews. On the 


other hand, while our long, lanky, bony, 
often somewhat ungainly performer lacks 
the Arabian’s symmetry of looks and 


movement, he impresses you with an 
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ability to run and repeat, to carry you 
through to the death, which even the 
best horse in the Orient does not convey. 
The Arabian is singularly handsome, and 
possesses grit and endurance; but I be- 
lieve that in losing some of his grace we 
have gained in stamina in stock of equal 
grades, while our every-day weight-car- 
rier, teamster, coacher, and_ business 
horse can readily discount him by his 
superior heft. 

The illustration (page 409) shows the size 
of no end of colts in daily use in the East. 
This was a two-year-old; we should call 
it a yearling from its looks, and weedy at 
that. Still, the colt was able to do a good 
day’s work, and though such a little crea- 
ture may be much abused, his legs and 
feet will stand up under it in a marvel- 
lous manner, explainable only by his an- 
cestors for a thousand generations hav- 
ing stood on the ground out-of-doors, in- 
stead of in ammonia-soaked stalls. The 
rider appears tall; in truth, he was but 
about five feet eight. The colt was not 
much over thirteen hands. 

The term ‘‘ sheik” is about as universal 
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as ‘‘eap’n” or ‘‘jedge” in most country dis- 
tricts in our part of the world. The il- 
lustration gives a sheik of a more modest 
kind. Though he may live in a hut of 
rushes, he is wont to own a good horse. 
He is rarely separated from his old flint- 
lock, perhaps the most harmless fire-arm 
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which exists— t 

the enemy. H 

does nothing for » 
living except to 
loaf; his inherit 

ed dignity forbids 
him to work. He 
owns a few olive 
trees, some flocks 
and herds, and a 
horse or two; his 
women cultivate a 
little garden-patch 
and an acre or 
so of wheat; the 
prickly-pear and 
date- palm are 
there at need; and 
if he can worry 
through the dis 
tress of the few 
rainy weeks, Al 
lah’s sunshine and 
fresh air are his 
for the rest of the 
year. He is con 
tent with little to 
eat; generations of sparse food have 
robbed the Arab of all semblance of glut 
tony; drink is forbidden by the Koran; 
but give him the long daylight for loafing 
and anything on four legs to carry him, 
and he is happy. He little recks what 
his wives and daughters are. 


CHASE.* 


BY CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

fI\HE weather was ideally lovely; the 

floral arch which had been erected at 
the entrance of the town still filled the 
air with its fragrance, though the roses of 
which it was composed were beginning 
to droop a little. For the day was draw- 
ing towards its close; the ceremony was 
over; the music had ceased; the by-stand- 
ers had gone. 

The arch was not for a bride; St. 
Augustine, filled at this season with so- 
journers from the North, had set up the 
blossoming portal in honor of a visitor 
who was coming from Tocoi that after- 
noon. ‘This visitor, a quiet-looking man 
neither old nor young, had passed through 


the decorated gateway half an hour ear- 
lier, in the landau which was bringing 
him from the station. The gateway bore 
as its legend, ‘‘ The Ancient City greets 
the great General.” And the quiet-look- 
ing man was named Grant. 

Dolly Franklin had seen neither the 
arch nor the arrival; she had remained 
at home, adding silk stitches to her stock- 
ing of the moment. Wherever Ruth 
was, that was now Dolly’s home; for, 
since her mother’s death, two years and a 
half before, she hadslived with her sister 
Mrs. Franklin had survived Jared but a 
month. Her. soul seemed to have de- 
parted with the first stroke of the be 
numbing malady; there was nothing but 
a quiet breathing left. At the end of a 


* Begun in January number, 1893. 
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few weeks even that ceased. Since then 
|, Hommedieu had been closed, save for a 
month each spring; Chase had bought a 
cottage at Newport, and his wife and 
Dolly had divided their time between 
Newport and New York. This winter, 

,wever, the house in Florida had been 
reopened. For Ruth’s health appeared 
to be growing somewhat delicate; at least 
she was less active, and she dreaded cold— 
the icy winds and the snow. At first she 
had opposed her husband's idea of return- 
ing to St. Augustine. Then, suddenly, 
she changed her mind. ‘‘ No—I should 
like to go; I want to sail, and sail!” 

“So do I,” said Dolly. ‘‘ But let us 
waters. The Bay of Naples. 
Mr. Chase, if you cannot spare so much 
we could go over without you, and 

en you could come for us whenever it 
was most convenient. In the mean while, 
with Félieité, who is excellent in travel- 

*, and my own maid, who is even bet- 


try new 


time 


ter, we should do perfectly well. Or we 
could take a man-servant also, if you pre- 
fer?” Dolly urged this scheme with all 


her eloquence. 
But Horace Chase never liked to have 
his wife beyond the reach of a railroad; 
he often made long rapid journeys with- 
out her, but he was unwilling to have her 
on the other side of what he called ‘‘ the 
g pond” unless he could accompany 
her; and at present, owing to one or two 
pending affairs of importance, he was un- 
e to leave. As Ruth also paid small 
heed to Dolly’s detailed (and wholly im- 
aginary) pictures of Capri and Sorrento, 
the elder sister had been forced to yield; 
since December, therefore, they had been 
occupying the old mansion which faced 
the Matanzas and the. sea-wall. Chase 
himself had not occupied it very steadily ; 
came and went. For the past two 
weeks, however, he had been at home. 
To-day at five o'clock, Dolly, with the 
iid of her cane, limped up stairs and 
looked into her sister’s dressing-room; 
but as Ruth appeared to be asleep, after a 
moment's hesitation she closed the door 
and went down again. As she resumed 
her knitting, Mrs. Kip was shown in. A 
moment later appeared the Rev. Malachi 
Hill; as he was staying with the Chases, 
he entered without ringing, and his face 
looked flushed, as though he had been 
making haste. 
Mrs. Kip’s eyes had a conscious expres- 
sion when she saw him. She bore it off 
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by saying: ‘St. Augustine has certainly 
cured you, Mr. Hill. You look so fresh; 
you look really classical.” 

The outline of the clergyman’s features 
was not the one usually associated with 
this adjective. But Mrs. Kip was not a 
purist; in her opinion it was classic 
enough to have violet-blue eyes, strong 
and bright, a charming pink-tinted com- 
plexion, very white teeth, and golden hair; 
the accidental line of the nose and mouth 
was less important. 

‘Yes, my recovery 1s now complete,” 
Malachi answered; ‘‘I shall start home- 
ward to-morrow. But I wish it hadn’t 
been measles, you know—such an absurd 
malady !” 

“Oh, don’t say that; measles are so 
sweet. They make one think of dear 
little children, and darkened rooms, and 
lemons, and then when they are getting 
well, all sorts of toys,” said Mrs. Kip, 
imaginatively. ‘* And as to having them 
after one is grown up, Mr. Hill, I am sure 
that only a very good man is capable of 
having them.” 

While she was speaking, Anthony 
Etheridge entered. And he too looked 
as if he had been making haste. ‘‘ Well, 
Dolly, neither you nor Ruth out on this 
great occasion? Are you a bit of a cop- 
perhead?” 

‘*No,” Dolly answered. ‘‘ Though, I 
dare say, the only other persons.at home 
this afternoon in the whole town are half 
a dozen of the old residents, who are cop- 
perheads—or, rather, not copperheads, but 
secessionists. Their spirit, however, is 
different from mine; my only spirit isin a 
lamp; [have been making flaxseed tea and 
hot lemonade for Ruth, who has a cold.” 

‘*Does she swallow your 
Etheridge asked. 

‘‘Never. But I like to fuss over them, 
and measure them out, and stir them up.” 

‘Yes. Just as I do for Evangeline 
Taylor,” remarked Mrs. Kip, thought- 
fully. 

‘Lilian, isn’t the name Evangeline 
long enough for you, without that Tay- 
lor?” Dolly suggested. 

‘‘It isn’t that; Ido it as a remembrance 
of her dear father,” replied Mrs. Kip, in a 
grave tone. ‘‘ For I myself am a Taylor 
no longer; J am a Kip.” 

‘* And if you should marry again, what 
then could you do (as there is no second 
Evangeline) for the name of Kip?” Dolly 
went on. 
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‘*T have thought of that,” answered the 
dimpled widow. ‘‘And I have decided 
that I shall keep it. It shall precede any 
new name I may take. I should make it 
a condition.” 

‘You are warned, gentlemen,” com- 
mented Dolly. 

Etheridge for an instant looked alarm- 
ed. Then, as he saw that both Mrs. Kip 
and Malachi had reddened, he grew sav- 
age. ‘‘Kip-Larue? Kip-Willoughby? Kip- 
Hill?” he suggested. ‘* Walter Willough- 
by, however, is but a poor dependence for 
you, Mrs. Lilian. Iam almost sure that 
he is here in the train of the Barclays.” 

‘Does he intend to stay?” Dolly in- 
quired. ‘‘ He has called, but we were not 
able to see him.” 

‘* He tells me that he is going next week 
up the Ocklawaha,” Etheridge answered. 
‘*T happen to know that the Barclays are 
taking that trip also.” 

Mrs. Kip had cast down her eyes at the 
mention of Walter’s name. Now, after a 
preliminary swallow to conceal a second 
consciousness, she began, quickly: ‘‘ He 
is so agreeable—I mean Mr. Willoughby. 
I met him this morning by chance, and 
we had such a pleasant little walk. I 
called his attention, by-the-way, to a sign 
which I have often seen, not only here, 
but everywhere— ‘Job Printing,’ you 
know. Some especial sort of printing, I 
suppose, that they have named after Job. 
But it has always struck me as so very 
odd, because of course there was no print- 
ing at all until long after Job was dead.” 

Dolly put down her knitting. ‘‘ Lilian, 
come here and let me kiss you. You are 
enchanting!” 

Mrs. Kip kissed Dolly with amiability. 
She already knew—she could not help 
knowing—that she was enchanting. But 
it was not often a woman’s voice that 
mentioned the fact. ‘‘I must go,” she 
said. ‘*‘Mr. Hill, if you-—-if you want 
those roses for Mrs. Chase’s bouquet, this 
is the best time to gather them.” 

Malachi Hill found his hat with alac- 
rity, and they went out together. And 
then Etheridge took refuge in general ob- 
jurgations. ‘‘I’m dead sick of Florida, 
Dolly! It’s so monotonous and hot! So 
flatand deep in sand! No driving is pos- 
sible. One of the best drives I ever had 
in my life was in a sleigh—the kind we 
used to call a pung—right up the Green 
Mountains. The snow was over the tops 
of the fences, and the air clear as a bell!” 


‘*Do the Green Mountains interest 
little turtle-dove who has just gone o 
Dolly inquired. 

** Little turtle-fool! She makes ey 
every young idiot who comes along 

‘**Oh no, she only cooes. It’s her nat 
language. I won’t answer as to Ach 
Larue, Commodore, for that is su 
long-standing passion both with her ; 
Miss Billy, but I think you could 
out the others in her affections, if 
would seriously give your mind to 
yes, even the highly contemporary W 
ter. Whatan appropriate thing it is 
the-way, that she owns an orange groy: 
Orange blossoms always ready for he: 

‘*Contemporary?” Etheridge ~=peat 
going back to the word that ha © tartled 
him. 


se 


Yes; haven’t you noticed it? Mr. Wj] 
loughby has not a single habit: habits are 
founded in retrospect, and he has no ret 
rospect. Anything that happened last 
week seems to him old; last year, ant 
diluvian. He lives in the moment, with 
an outiook only towards the future, Thi 
past to him is dead and gone—even th 
past of an hour ago. This must make him 
a very ‘actual’ wooer. As my brother 
in-law would phrase it, he is ‘all there.’’ 

‘*Nonsense!” said Etheridge, rising 
But as he went home to his own quarters 
(to take a nap, so as to be fresh for | 
evening) he turned over in his thoug)its 
her word ‘‘contemporary.” He ang 
made up his mind that from that hour 
would mention no event which had o 
curred more than one year before; le 
would tell no story which dated back be 
yond the same period of time; he would 
read the younger authors (whom 
loathed without exception) ; he would not 
permit himself to prefer any particular 
walking-stick, any especial chair. At tlie 
club he would play euchre instead of 
whist; and if there was any other even 
more confoundedly modern and breat 
less game, he would play that. Habits 
indeed? Stuff and nonsense! 

Left alone, Dolly went up stairsa second 
time. But Ruth’s door was now locked 
and she came back again to the drawin: 
room, her face anxious. 

She banished the expression, howev: 
when she heard her brother-in-law’s step 
in the hall. A moment later Horace Ch 


entered, his hands full of letters, a: 
} 


newspapers piled on his arm; for he liad 
come from the post-office, where the after 
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noon mail had just been distributed. ‘‘Is 
she still asleep?” he asked. 

“T think not. I heard Félicité’s voice 
speaking to her just now, when I was up- 
stairs for a moment,”’ Dolly answered. 

“They're taking another look at that 
new frock,” Chase suggested, jocosely, as 
he seated himself to re-read his corre- 
spondence (for he had already glanced 
through every letter in the street). 
“Where is Hill?’ he went on, rather 
vaguely, his attention already attracted 
by something in the first of these com- 
munications. 

‘‘ He came in, after the ceremonies, red 
in the face from chasing Mrs. Kip. And 
the Commodore appeared a moment later, 
Shiess, and in search of her. But 
Malachi was selected to walk home with 
the fair creature. And then the Com- 
modore trampled on Florida, and talked 
of the Green Mountains.” 

Dolly’s tone was good-natured. But 
beneath this good-nature Chase fancied 
that there was jealousy. ‘‘ Eh—what’s 
that you say?” he responded, bringing 
out his words slowly, while he bestowed 
one more thought upon the page he was 


also bi 


reading before he gave her his full atten- 


tion. ‘The little Kip? Well, Dolly, she 
is a very sweet little woman, isn’t she?” 
he went on, reasonably, as if opening 
her eyes gently to a fact that was unde- 
But I didn’t know that Hill had 
a fancy in that quarter. If he has, we 
must lend him a hand.” 

Kor Chase had a decided liking for 
Malachi. The way the young clergyman 
had carried through that rapid journey 
to New York and back after Jared Frank- 
lin's death had won his regard and ad- 
miration. Malachi had not stopped at 
Salisbury; his train went no further, but 
he had sueceeded in getting a locomotive, 
which took him a certain distance, so that 
he caught a freight train, by means of 
which, travelling on all night, he made 
a connection, and reached New York in 
time, after all, to meet Ruth’s steamer. 
As it came in, there he was on the dock; 
begrimed, dishevelled, but there. 

And then when Ruth, made frantic by 
the tidings he brought, had insisted upon 
Starting on her journey to L’Hommedieu 
without an instant’s delay, he had taken 
her, with Félicité, southward again as 
rapidly as the trains could carry them. 
His money was exhausted, but he did 
not stop; he travelled on credit, pledging 


ni ible. 
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his name and his watch. It was because 
he had no money that he had not tele 
graphed. At Old Fort he procured a 
horse and light wagon, also on trust, and 
though he had already spent four nights 
without sleep, he did not stop, but drove 
Ruth across the mountains in the dark- 
ness on a sharp trot with the utmost skill 
and daring, leaving Félicité to follow the 
next day by stage. The sum which Chase 
had placed in the envelope with the ticket 
had been intended merely for his own 
expenses; the additional amount which 
was now required for Ruth and her maid 
soon exhausted it, together with all that 
he had with him of his own. Ruth’s 
state of tension—for she was dumb, white, 
and strange —had filled him with the 
deepest apprehension; she did not think 
of money, and he could not bear to break 
in upon her grief with any allusion to it. 
Such a contingency had not occurred to 
Chase, who knew that his wife had with 
her more money than the cost of a dozen 
such journeys; for her purse was always 
not only full, but over-full; it was one 
of his pleasures to keep it so. When 
afterwards he learned the facts (from 
Ruth herself, upon questioning her), he 
went off, found Malachi, and gave him 
what he called ‘‘a good big grip” of the 
hand. ‘‘ You’re a trump, Hill, and can 
be banked on every time! I’m no end 
obliged to you.” Since then he: had 
been Malachi’s friend and advocate on 
all occasions, even to the present one of 
endeavoring to moderate the supposed 
jealousy of his sister-in-law regarding 
Lilian Kip. 

After this kindly meant attempt of his 
Dolly did not again interrupt him; she 
left him to finish his letters, while she 
went on with her knitting in silence. 

Mrs. Franklin’s prophecy that Chase 
would end by liking Dolly for herself had 
not as yet come true. Ruth's husband 
fully accepted the presence of his wife’s 
sister under his roof; as she was an in- 
valid, he would not have been contented 
to have her elsewhere. Dolly’s life now 
moved on amid ease and comfort of every 
kind; she had her own attendant, who 
was partly a lady’s’-maid, partly a nurse; 
she had her own phaeton, and, when in 
New York, her own coupé. If she was 
to live with Ruth at all, there was, indeed, 
no other way; she could not do her own 
sister the injustice of remaining a con- 
trast, a jarring note, by her side. Chase 
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was invariably kind to Dolly. Never- day; I did not want to go this morn 


theless, Dolly was perfectly well aware 
that her especial combination of ill health 
and sarcasm seemed to him rather incon- 
gruous; she could detect in his mind the 
thought that it was odd that a woman so 
sickly, with the added misfortune of so 
plain a face, should not at least try to 
be amiable, since it was the only role 
she could fill. Her little hostilities, as 
her mother had called them, were now 
necessarily quiescent. But she had the 
conviction that even if they Jhad con- 
tinued active, her tall brother-in-law 
would not have minded them. He would 
have taken, probably, a jocular view of 
them, and of herself as well. 

When the last letter was finished, and 
she saw her companion begin on his 
newspapers, then she spoke: ‘‘I don’t 
think that Ruth ought to go to that re- 
ception to-night; she is not well enough.” 

‘‘Why—I thought it was nothing but 
a very slight cold?’ Chase said, turning 
round, surprised. ‘‘She mustn’t think 
of going if she’s sick. She was the one 
who talked about it in the first place; she 
telegraphed for that dress—don’t you re- 
member?” 

‘“Yes; last week. But that was before 
—before she felt ill. If she goes now, it 
will be only because you care for it.” 

‘*Oh, shucks! J care for it? What do 
I care for that sort of thing! Tl go and 
tell her to give the whole right up.” He 
rose, leaving his newspapers on the floor 
beside his chair (Chase always wanted his 
newspapers on the floor, and not on a 
table), and went towards the door. But, 
at the same instant, Ruth herself came in. 
‘*T was just going up to tell you, Ruthie, 
that I guess we won’t turn out to-night, 
after all—I mean to that show at the 
Barracks. I’m tired; I reckon they can 
manage without us?” 

‘*Oh, but I want to see it,” said Ruth. 
“Tf you are tired, I can go with Mrs. Kip.” 

‘* Well, who’s running this family, any- 
way?” Chase demanded, going back to his 
seat, not ill pleased that Dolly should see 
that her information concerning her sister 
was less accurate than his own. But his 
care regarding everything that was con- 
nected with his wife made him add, 
‘You'll give it up if I want you to, 
Ruthie?” 


‘You don’t. It’s Dolly!” Ruth de- 


clared. ‘* Dolly-Dulcinea, I have changed 
my mind. 


I did not want to go yester- 





I did not want to go this noon. But 
half past five o’clock precisely I ky, 
that I must go or perish! Nothing s| 
keep me away.” And gayly waving 

hand to her sister, she went into 

music-room, which opened from the | 
ger apartment, and seating herself at 

piano, began to play. 

Chase had returned to his reading: 
only comment to Dolly was, ‘She see 
to look pretty well.” And it was | 
that Ruth looked not only well, but bril] 
iant. After a while they heard her } 
gin to sing: 


‘*My short and happy day is done; 
The long and dreary night comes on; 
And at my door the Pale Horse stands, 
To carry me to unknown lands, 

“His whinny shrill, his pawing hoof, 

Sound dreadful as a gathering storm: 
And I must leave this sheltering roof, 
And joys of life so soft and warm—” 


‘* Don’t sing that!” called Dolly, almost 
sharply. 

‘““Why not let her do as she likes?” 
suggested Chase, in the conciliatory tone 
he often adopted with Dolly. To him all 
songs were the same. He could not t 
one from the other. 

At this moment Malachi Hill entered 


with his arms full of roses. ‘Long 
stalks?” said Ruth, hurrying to meet 


him, her face again radiant with gayety 
‘*Lovely! Now you shall help me mak« 
my posy. What shall I bring home fo 
you in my pocket, Mr. Hill? Ice-crean 

‘* Well, the truth is I am thinking of 
going myself,” answered Malachi, color 
ing a little. ‘‘It has been mentioned to 
me that I ought to go—as a representative 
of the clergy. It is not in the least a 
ball, they tell me; it is a reception—a re 
ception to General Grant. The young 
people will dance a little, but not until 
after the General’s departure.” 

‘‘Capital idea,” said Chase, adding a 
sixth to his pile of perused sheets on the 
floor. ‘‘And don’t go back on us, Hill, i. 
by proposing to escort some one els 
Ruth wants to make a deep impressio! 
on the General, and three abreast perhay)s 
we can do it.” 

Suddenly Ruth went to her 
“Dolly, you must go too. Now don't 
saya word. You can go early and hav: 
a good seat, and as to dress, you can wear 
your opera cloak.” 

‘*Oh no—” began Dolly. 


sistel 
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‘*T shall not 
I want you 


But Ruth stopped her. 
be contented unless you go. 
to see me there.” 

‘‘Well, who’s conceited, I'd like to 
know?’ commented Chase, as he read on. 

But Ruth’s face wore no expression of 
conceit. What Dolly saw there was some 
thing that comforted her, and she yielded. 

The reception was given by a West 
Point comrade of General Grant's, who 
happened to be spending the winter in 
Florida. As he had left the army many 
years before, he was now a civilian, and 
the participation of St. Francis Barracks 
in the affair was accidental, not official. 
For the civilian, being a man of wealth, 
had erected for the occasion a temporary 
hall or ballroom, and had cennected it 
by a covered passage with the apartments 
of his brother, who was an artillery cap- 
tain, stationed that winter at this old 


post. At ten o’clock the improvised hall 


presented a gay appearance, owing to the 
flowers with which it was profusely deco- 
rated, to the full dress of the ladies, and 
the uniforms of the officers; for the army 
had been re-enforced by a contingent 
from the navy, as two vessels belonging 


to the Coast Survey were in port. 

The reticent personage to whom all this 
homage was offered looked as if he would 
like to get rid of it on any terms. He 
had commanded great armies, he had won 
great battles, and that seemed to him sim- 
ple enough; but to stand and be stared at, 
and have his hand shaken—this was an 
ordeal. 

A lane had been kept open through the 
centre of the long room in order to facili- 
tate the presentations. At half past ten, 
coming in his turn up this avenue, the 
tall figure of Horace Chase could be 
seen. His wife was with him, and they 
were preceded by the Rev. Malachi Hill. 
Chase, inwardly amused by the cere- 
mony, advanced towards Grant with his 
face very solemn. But for the moment 
no one looked at him; all eyes were turn- 
ed towards the figure by his side. 

Half an hour earlier, as he sat alone in 
the drawing-room of his own house wait- 
ing (and reading another newspaper to 
pass away the time), Ruth had come to 
him. He had looked up with a smile. 
Then his face altered a little. 

‘“What! no diamonds?” he said. 

Ruth wore the new dress about which 
he had joked, but no ornaments save a 
small string of pearls. 
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‘It shall be just as you like,” she an- 
swered, in a steady voice. 

‘*Oh no, Ruthie; just as you like.” 

He admired diamonds, and, now that 
she was nearly twenty-three, he had said 
to himself that even her mother, if she 
had lived, would no longer have objected 
to her wearing them. He had therefore 
bought for her recently a necklace, brace- 
lets, and other ornaments, and he had 
pleased himself with the thought that for 
this official occasion they would be entire- 
ly appropriate, and that it would delight 
her to adorn herself with the glittering 
array. Ruth, reading his disappointment 
in his eyes, went out, and returned a few 
minutes later adorned with all his gifts 
to the very last stone. And now, as she 
came up the lane in the centre of the 
crowded room, the brilliant gems gleamed 
on her neck, on her arms, in her hair, and 
in the filmy white lace of her dress. Al- 
ways tall, she was now more womanly, 
and she could therefore bear the splendor. 
To-night, in addition, her own face was 
striking, for her color had returned, and 
her extraordinarily beautiful eyes were 
at their best—lustrous and profound. It 
had always been said of Ruth that her 
beauty came and went. To-night it had 
certainly come. And to such a degree 
that it spurred Etheridge to the exclama- 
tion, in an undertone: 

‘*Too many diamonds. But, by George, 
she shines them down.” 

After the presentation was over, Chase 
stepped aside, and, with his wife, joined 
Dolly. Dolly had a very good place; 
draped in her opera cloak, which was 
made ofa rich Oriental fabric, shé looked 
odd, ugly, and distinguished. 

‘‘Everybody is here except the Bar- 
clays,” Etheridge announced; ‘‘I have 
been making the rounds, and I know. 
There can’t be a soul left in any of the 
residences or hotels; and every negro in 
town is on the sea-wall outside, ready to 
hurrah when the great man drives off.” 

‘*There’s Walter. He is coming this 
way—he is looking for us,” said Chase. 
“This is the first time you’ve seen him, 
Ruth, isn’t it? How are you, Walter?” 

‘‘Mrs. Chase. Delighted to meet you 
again,” said Willoughby, shaking hands 
with Ruth with the utmost cordiality. 

‘* My sister is here also,” Ruth answer- 
ed, moving aside so that he could see 
Dolly. And Walter greeted Miss Franklin 
with the same extreme heartiness. 
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‘*Bless my soul, what enthusiasm!” 
commented Etheridge. ‘* One would sup- 
pose that you had not met for years.” 

‘‘And we haven't,” said Ruth, survey- 
ing Walter coolly. ‘‘ Mr. Willoughby has 
changed. He has a sort of Chinese air.” 

‘* Willoughby has been living in Cali- 
fornia for more than two years, Commo- 
dore: didn’t you know that?’ Chase ex- 
plained, inwardly enjoying his wife’s sal- 
ly. ‘I’ve been to California four times 
since then. But as he hasn’t been East, 
the ladies have lost sight of him.” 

‘‘Are you returning to the Pacilic,” 
Etheridge inquired of the younger man, 
‘so as to look more Chinese still?” 

‘“The Oriental tinge I have already 
acquired will have to do,” Walter an- 
swered, laughing. ‘‘ California is a fas- 
cinating place, but I am not going back; 
the business which took me there is com- 
pleted.” 

Chase smiled a little, detecting the tri- 
umph under these words. For his Pacific 
coast enterprise had been highly success- 
ful. And Walter had carried out his 
own part of it with energy and intel- 
ligence, and had profited accordingly. 
That particular partnership was now dis- 
solved, and Walter, for the moment, was 
resting on his laurels. He had given up, 
two years before, his connection with the 
steamship firm. But Chase himself was 
still linked with the two elder Willough- 
bys, not only in that, but in several other 
enterprises. 

When the dancing began, later, Ruth 
declined her invitations. ‘‘Isn’t this 
enough of it?” Dolly suggested, in a low 
tone. ‘I daresay the carriage is waiting.” 

Chase came up. ‘‘I have been seeing 
the General off. Well—he was middling 
glad to go!” 

**And now will you see us off?” said 
Dolly. 

‘“‘No dancing, Ruthie?” Chase asked. 
For himself he would have been glad to 
depart. But he always remembered the 
things that amused his wife, and dancing, 
he knew, was high on her list. 

And then, with that over-touch which 
it is so often the fate of an elder sister 
to bestow, Dolly said: ‘‘ Not to-night; I 
really think she had better not try it. 
She is not thoroughly strong yet—after 
her illness.” 

This second assertion of a knowledge 
superior to his own annoyed Chase. And 
Ruth perceived it. ‘‘I am quite well,” 


she answered. And accepting the next 
invitation, she began to dance. She 
danced with everybody. Walter Wil 
loughby had his turn with the rest. 

A week later, Chase, coming home at 
sunset, looked into the drawing-room: 
his wife was not there, and he went up 
stairs in search of her. He found her in 
her dressing-room, with a work-basket by 
her side. ‘‘Well! I’ve never seen you 
sew before,” he declared, amused by this 
new industry. ‘‘ How was the sail?” 

‘*T didn’t caretogo. I sent an excuse,” 

‘Wasn't Walter rather cut up by that?” 
Chase went on. ‘‘ He arranged the party. 
I’ve had letters that make it necessary for 
me to go North, Ruthie. You'll be all 
right here with Dolly, won’t you?” He 
had seated himself, and was now glancing 
over a letter. 

‘* Don’t go,” said Ruth, abruptly. And 
she went on sewing with her unnecessa 
rily strong stitches: her mother had been 
wont to say of her that if she sewed at 
all, the results were like iron. 

Petie Trone, Esq., aged but still pretty, 
had been reposing on the lounge by her 
side. But the moment Chase seated him 
self, the little patriarch had jumped down, 
gone over, and climbed confidently up to 
his knees, where, after turning round 
three times, he had finally settled himself 
curled up like a black ball, with his nos: 
on his tail. 

‘*Oh, I must go,” Chase answered 
‘There's something I’ve got to see to.” 
And he continued to study the letter. 

‘‘Take me with you, then,” said Ruth 
going on with her rocklike seam. 

‘‘What’s that? Take you?” her hus 
band responded,still absorbed. ‘‘ Not this 
time, I guess. For I’m going straig)t 
through to New York, and then to Chi 
cago. It would only tire you.” 

‘‘No: Ishouldlikeit. Idon’t want to 
stay here.” She put down her work; go 
ing to one of the tables, she stood there 
with her back towards him,turning things 
over, but hardly as though she perceived 
what they were. Chase finished his let- 
ter; then, as he réplaced it in his pocket, 
he saw that she had risen. Depositing 
Mr. Trone gently on the lounge, he went to 
her and put his arm round her shoulders. 

‘* Td take you if I could, Ruthie. But 
my getting to Chicago by a certain date 
is imperative, and to do it I’ve got to catch 
to-night’s train and go straight throug), 


and that would be too hard travelling for 















you. Besides, you would lose all the 
benefit of your Southern winter if you 
should hurry North now, while it is still 
so cold; that is always a mistake—to go 
North too early in the spring. You are 
a creat deal better: you came out strong 
at that reception, you know. It showed 
that the winter here has done you lots of 
good, and that’s a great pleasure tome. I 
want to be proud of you next summer— 
at Newport.” And he pinched her cheek. 

Ruth turned and looked at him. ‘‘Are 

you proud of me?” 
' “Oh no!” answered Chase. ‘‘ Not at 
all!’ Then he went on: ‘‘I like to plan, 
and combine,and work a big deal through ; 
and I’m more or less proud of that, I sup- 
pose. But down at bed-rock, Ruthie, I 
guess my biggest pride is just—you.” He 
was & man without any grace in speech. 
But certain tones of his voice were elo- 
quent enough. 

Ruth straightened herself. ‘‘I won’t 
keep you. I will stay here, as you wish. 
And you must always be proud of me. 
Always—always!” 

This made him laugh. ‘‘It’s a con- 
ceit that has come to stay, Mrs. Chase; 
you may put your money on it every 
time!” 


Half an hour later he was gone. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
WALTER WILLOUGHBY said to himself 
that Mrs. Chase’s indifference was the 
very thing he had hoped for; and the as- 
sertion was true. But though he had 
hoped, he had not expected that the in- 
difference would have become so complete. 
Though he did not exactly enjoy it, it had 
at least the advantage of leaving him 
free. For purposes of his own—purposes 
which had nothing to do with her—he 
found it convenient to remain in Florida 
for a longer time than he had at first in- 
tended; and now there was no reason 
(‘no reason on earth!” as he told him- 
self) why he should not stay as long as 
he pleased. Meanwhile, he continued to 
meet her daily, with her sister—that re- 
markable invalid who never seemed to 
give out. For in those years the winter 
amusements of this lovely Southern shore 
were intimate and friendly; the yachts 
sailed out in a cluster; the riding, walk- 
ing, and fishing parties were all arranged 
and kept up by the same people. 
Under these conditions the weeks went 
by; three had passed since the Grant re- 
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ception; two since Horace Chase's de- 
parture. For Chase had postponed his 
return. After finishing the business 
which had taken him North, he had be 
come absorbed in one of those big ven- 
tures of a speculative nature which he 
called ‘‘a little operation.” Occasional- 
ly he planned and carried through one 
of these brief campaigns alone. 

On the last night of this second week of 
his absence Ruth came into her sister's 
room. It was one o'clock, but Dolly was 
still awake; the moonlight outside pene- 
trated her tightly closed blinds sufficient- 
ly to show her the figure by her bedside. 

‘Ts it you, Ruth?” 

“Yes,” Ruth answered. 
want to go away.” 

Dolly raised herself quickly. ‘* When- 
ever you like,” she answered. ‘‘ We can 
go to-morrow morning by the first train— 
or rather to-day, for it must be long after 
midnight. They can pack one trunk, and 
the rest can be sent after us. I shall be 
quite well enough to go.” For Dolly had 
been in bed for several days suffering 
severely, they were the only days, for 
two weeks which she had not spent, hour 
by hour, with hersister. ‘‘ You will have 
had a telegram from Mr. Chase,” she went 
on; ‘‘I can say that as explanation of our 
going. And we will stop at Savannah, 
as it is still too cold for you at the North.” 

But Ruth turned away; she left the 
details to her sister. 

‘Oh, don’t go off and shut yourself up. 
Stay here with me,” pleaded Dolly, en- 
treatingly. 

“Td rather be alone,” Ruth began. 
But her voice broke. ‘‘ No, I’m afraid! 
Iwill stay herewith you. But you mustn't 
talk to me, Dolly.” 

‘*Not a word,” Dolly answered; ‘if 
you will tell me first why you are so 
late, and where you have been.” 

‘*Oh, only at Andalusia, as you know,” 
Ruth answered, in the same exhausted 
tone. ‘“‘It isn’t very late. Every one 
staid tillafter twelve. And I came home 
as I went; that is, with Colonel and Mrs, 
Atherton; they left me just now at the 
door.” 

** Alone?” 

‘‘No; with Walter Willoughby. But 
he did not come in; he only stood there 
on the steps with me for a moment or 
two; that’s all.” While Ruth was say- 
ing this she had taken off her hat and 
gloves; then, in the dim light, Dolly saw 


‘Dolly, I 
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her sink down on the divan and lie there 
motionless. The elder sister crept tow- 
ards her on the outside of the bed (for 
the divan was across its foot) and cov- 
ered her carefully with a warm shawl; 
then, faithful to her promise, she returned 
to her place in’silence. And neither of 
them spoke again. 

On the divan Ruth was not fighting a 
battle; she had given up; she was fleeing. 

When, two years before, she had made 
that solitary voyage from Charleston to 
New York, her whole being absorbed in 
her own wild love and despair, the tid- 
ings of her brother’s death, which met 
her as she landed, had given her so pro- 
found a shock that it seemed to her as if 
she too had died; as if it was a dead wo- 
man who was going southward in the 
rushing train, crossing the mountains in 
the wagon, and arriving in the night at 
the dimly lighted door of L’Hommedieu. 
Hardly able to eat or to sleep during 
either journey, the voyage northward or 
the return by land; worn out by the 
overwhelming feelings that in turn swept 
over her—ihose intense emotions which, 
whether they were joy or grief, love or 
despair, she was powerless to resist—she 
had reached her mother’s home so ex- 
hausted that the vital powers of her deli- 
cate frame had sunk low. And then it 
was that the gentle care of the man who 
knew nothing of the truth had saved her; 
saved her first from utter prostration, 
and later from a dread faintness, which, 
prolonged, would have been herend. For 
when her mother did not recognize her, 
her heart failed her, not only in the com- 
mon meaning of the phrase, but actually ; 
its beating grew weak and a terror seized 
her —the instinctive shrinking of her 
whole young being from the touch of 
death. In her fear she had clung to her 
husband; she had fled to him for protec- 
tion. For she was essentially and deep- 
ly feminine. In her nature the woman- 
hood was so predominant over all else 
that while it gave her an alluring charm, 
it robbed her to a certain degree of cour- 
age, at least of sustained courage. She 
could not face danger heroically; she 
could not endure; she could not stand 
long alone. And she had always the 
strong need, besides, to be cherished and 
comforted, the strong wish to be held 
very dear, to be loved. 

This return to her husband had been 
sincere. From one point of view it might 


be said that she had never left him. Fy 
there had been no hope in her love fo, 
Walter Willoughby, no plan; and he, 
affection for Chase, a girlish attachmen} 
which was real as far as it went, had yr 
mained unaltered, though deeper feelings 
were now awake beneath. 

Time went on. And she was happy 
again. The pressure of the necessary oc 
cupations of each day sent the deeper 
feelings slowly down below the surface 
They were not dead; they were not in a 
grave, or even in a prison; they were in 
a buried shrine. Would they ever come 
out, come up, and take possession of her 
afresh? This she sometimes asked her 
self with dread. 

Then Walter Willoughby had returned 

And she found that she feared the 
meeting. 

There had been no spoken confidences 
between the sisters. But Dolly, who al 
ways understood, had interposed all the 
protection that was in ber power. And 
even more; for she had overstepped her 
limit, and boldly braved the displeasure 
of Horace Chase. Then, suddenly, Dolly 
was put in the wrong. For the idea 
seized Ruth that this was, after all, the 
very opportunity she needed to prove to 
herself (and to Dolly also) that she was res- 
olute; that whatever she might feel, she 
was the mistress of her voice and of lier 
eyes, of the expression of her countenance, 
of every intonation; she was the mistress, 
and she would show that she was. Yet 
still, into this very courage had come as 
an opposing force the vague premonition 
which made her sit down and sing “* The 
Stirrup-Cup.” 

But a mood of gayety followed, and 
she entered the improvised ballroom with: 
pulses beating high, again sure that ail 
was well. 

Before the dancing was over she knew 
that all was ill. She knew that, at the 
bottom of everything, what had made her 
come thither was simply the desire to sce 
Walter Willoughby once more. 

‘*Take me with you,” she had said ab 
ruptly to her husband, while she strug 
gled with herself. 

He had not consented. But immedi 
ately afterwards the tone in which he had 
spoken of his pride in her had touched 
her deeply. She remembered all his 
kindness, not to her alone, but to her mo- 
ther and to Jared. She strengthened her- 
self: she would go through with it; she 
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would betray nothing; he should always 
be proud of her. 

But she was not a woman who could 
vo on seeing daily the man she loved and 
not love him more. The buried feelings 
had eseaped from their shrine, and they 
now took possession of her more power- 
fully than before. The old memories 
surged up again. And during these last 
two days Walter had let her see that he 
remembered also. Two years before, he 
had told her that he loved her. And 
now he was unchanged, as she was un- 
changed. She must flee; she was fleeing. 
But he was the same, the same as when 
he had said it! 

And Walter had indeed said it, with a 
young man’s responsive thrill to so much 
beauty and love—the love her eyes so 
plainly revealed. And for the moment 
he had meant it; he had been on the 
threshold of passion. 

But, even while still in her presence, 
he had drawn back; he had told himself 
violently that he was not a fool, and 
he had left her. And, once away, the 
feeling had evaporated; even before he 
reached his hotel there was nothing left 
of it; there was only sharp annoyance 
at his own lack of self-control. This 
sort of thing formed no part of his pro- 
cramme; keen-witted and ambitious, he 
knew that to go on with it would cost far 
too much both for him and for her. Under 
these cireumstances he had been willing 
enough to remain absent in California 
during that long succession of months. 

All the same, when they met again at 
last, he was a little piqued by her ex- 
treme coldness. He wondered now and 
then if there was nothing beneath it. 
But as his mind was occupied by other 
subjects, his curiosity had remained qui- 
escent until these last days, when, his 
own affairs having gone wrong, he felt 
in the mood to console himself with the 
temporary entertainment of finding out 
quietly, and in ways that would be un- 
noticed, whether there was, or was not, 
anything left of her former caprice. For 
that was his idea of it—a caprice. He 
saw only one side of Ruth’s nature; to 
him she seemed a thoughtless spoiled 
young creature, highly impressionable, 
but all on the surface; no feeling would 
last long with her, or be very deep, 
though for the moment it might take 
possession and carry her away. 

What he did was so little, during this 
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process of finding out, and what he said 
was so even less, that, if related, it would 
not have made a narrative, it would have 
been nothing to tell. But the woman he 
was studying was now like a harp; the 
lightest touch of his hand on the strings 
drew out the music. And when, there- 
fore, upor that last night, taking advan- 
tage of the few moments he had with her 
alone at her door, after the people from 
the Barracks had passed on--when he 
then said a word or two in the.old tone, 
to her it was fatal. His phrase meant in 
reality nothing; it was tentative only. 
But Ruth had no suspicion of this; her 
own love was direct, uncomplicated, and 
overmastering; she supposed that his 
was the same. She looked at him dumb- 
ly; then she turned, entering the house 
with rapid step and hurrying up the 
stairs, leaving the sleepy servant, who 
came forward to meet her, to close the 
door. Fatal had his words been to her; 
that is, fatally sweet. 

The next evening the two sisters were 
journeying down the St. Johns River on 
their way to Savannah. They sat to- 
gether near the bow of the steamer, 
watching in silence the windings of the 
magnificent stream. The moonlight was 
so bright that they could see the silvery 
long moss draping the live-oaks on shore, 
and in the tops of signal-cypresses, bare 
and gaunt, the huge nests of the fish- 
hawks, like fortifications. 

‘*Poor Chase! covering her with dia- 
monds, and giving her everything, while 
I can turn her round my finger!” Walter 
thought, when he heard they had gone. 

This same evening, in Chicago, three 
men were cursing; they had discovered 
that they had been outgeneralled by a 
fourth, who had a longer head than their 
own. They were standing together in a 
corridor of one of the large hotels, when 
this fourth man, who was staying in the 
house, happened to encounter them as he 
went to his room. ‘‘I guess you think, 
Chase, that you’ve got the laugh on us,” 
said one of the group. ‘‘But just wait a 
month or two, we'll make you walk!” 

‘**Oh, the devil!” answered Chase, pass- 
ing on. 

** He’s as hard as flint!” said the second 
of the discomfited trio, who, depressed by 
his losses (which to him meant ruin), had 
a lump in his throat. ‘‘ There isn’t such 
a thing as an ounce of feeling in Horace 
Chase’s whole composition, damn him!” 

[to BE CONTINUED. | 
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Scene, 
BY WILLIAM 


A Lady, entering the florist’s, with her 
muff to her face, and fluttering gayly up 
to the counter, where the florist stands 
folding a mass of loose flowers in a roll 
of cotton batting: *‘ Good-morning, Mr. 
Eichenlaub! Ah, put plenty of cotton 
round the poor things, if you don’t want 
them frozen stiff! You have no idea 
what a day it is, here in your little tropic.” 
She takes away her muff as she speaks, 
but gives each of her cheeks a final press- 
ure with it, and holds it up with one hand 
inside as she sinks upon the stool before 
the counter. 

The Florist: ‘‘Dropic? With icepergs 
on the wintows?” He nods his head tow- 
ard the frosty panes, and wraps a sheet 
of tissue-paper around the cotton and the 
flowers. 

The Lady: 3ut you are not near the 
windows. Back here it is midsummer!” 

The Florist: ‘‘ Yes, we gota rhevrich- 
erator to keep the rhoces from sunstroke.”’ 
He crimps the paper at the top, and twists 
it at the bottom of the bundle in his hand. 
‘** Hier!” he calls to a young man warm- 
ing his hands at the stove. ‘*Chon, but 
on your hat, and dtake this to- Holt 
on! I forgot to but in the cart.” He 
undoes the paper, and puts in a card ly- 
ing on the counter before him; the lady 
watches him vaguely. ‘‘ There!” He 
restores the wrapping and hands the 
package to the young man, who goes out 
with it. ‘* Well, matam?” 

The Lady, laying her muff with her 
hand in it on the counter, and leaning 
forward over it: ‘* Well, Mr. Eichenlaub, 
Iam going to be very difficult.” 

The Florist: ‘*That is what I lige. 
Then I don’t feel so rhesbonsible.” 

The Lady: ‘* But to-day, I wish you 
to feel responsible. I want you to take 
the whole responsibility. Do you know 
why I always come to you, instead of 
those places on Fifth Avenue?” 

The Florist : ‘‘ Well, it is a good teal 
cheaper, for one thing—” 

The Lady: *‘‘Not at all! That isn’t 
the reason, at all. Some of your things 
are dearer. It’s because you take so 
much more interest, and you talk over 
what I want, and you don’t urge me, 
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when | haven’t made up my mind. Yo 
let me consult you, and yoware not eros 
when I don't take your advice.’ 


The Florist: *‘ You are very goodt 
matam.” 

The Lady: ‘‘Notatall. Iam simp] 
just. And now I want you to provid 


the flowers for my first Saturday: Satu 
day of this week, in fact, and I want 
talk the order all over with you. Ar 
you very busy?” 

The Florist: ‘No; iam qvite at yo 
service. We haf just had to egsegute ; 
larche gommission very soddenly, and yw: 
are still in a little dtisorter yet; but 


The Lady: ‘‘ Yes,I see.” She glances 


at the rear of the shop, where the flo 

is littered with the leaves and petals of 
flowers, and sprays of fern and evergree: 

A woman, followed by a belated smell 
breakfast, which gradually mingles \ 
the odor of the plants, comes out of 
door there, and begins to gather the la 
ger fragments into her apron. The lady 
turns again, and looks at the jars an 
vases of cut flowers in the window, and 
on the counter. ‘* What I can’t under 
stand is how you know just the quantit: 
of flowers to buy every day. You must 
often lose a good deal.” 

The Florist: ‘‘It gomes out about 
rhighdt, nearly always. When I get left 
sometimes, I can chenerally work dem 
off on funerals. Now, that bic orter that 
I just fill, that wass a funeral. I used! 
up all the flowers I hat ofer from yeste: 
day.” 

The Lady: ** Don’t speak of it! And 
the flowers, are they just the same fo. 
funerals?” 

The Florist: ‘‘ Yes, rhoces nearly al 
ways. Whidte ones.” 

The Lady: ‘‘ Well, it is too dreadful 
Iam not going to have roses, whatever | 
have.” After a thoughtful pause, and a 
more careful look around the shop: ** Mi 
Eichenlaub, why wouldn’t orchids do?” 

The Florist: ‘‘ Well, they would lb 
bretty dtear. You couldn’t make a 
show at all for less than fifteen tollars 

The Lady, with a slight sigh: ‘*\ 
orchids wouldn’t do. They are fantasti 
things, anyway, and they are not vi 
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effective, as you say. Pinks, anemones, 
marguerites, narcissus—there doesn’t seem 
to be any great variety, does there?” 

The Florist, patiently: ‘‘ There will be 
more, lader on.” 

The Lady: ‘* Yes, there will be more 
sun, later on. But now, Mr. Eichenlaub, 
what do you think of plants in pots, set 
around?” 

The Florist: ** Balmss?” 

The Lady, vaguely: ‘* Yes, palms.” 

The Florist: *‘ Balmss would to. But 
there would not be very much golor.” 

The Lady: ‘** That is true; there would 
be no color at all, and my rooms certainly 
need all the color I can get into them. 
Yes, I shall have to have roses, after all. 
But not white ones!” 

The Florist: ‘‘ Chacks?” 

The Lady: ‘‘No; Jacks are too old- 
fashioned. But haven’t you got any oth- 
er very dark rose? I should like some 
thing almost black, I believe.” 

The Florist, setting a vase of roses on 
the counter before her: ‘* There is the 
Matame Hoste.” 

The Lady, bending over the roses, and 
touching one of them with the tip of her 
vloved finger: ** Why, they are black, al- 
most! They are nearly as black as black 
pansies. They are really wonderful!” 
She stoops over and inhales their fra- 
grance. ‘Delicious! They are beauti- 
ful, but "—abruptly—‘‘they are hideous. 
Their color makes me creep. It is so un- 
natural for a rose. A rose—a rose ought 
to he—rose-colored! Have you no rose- 
colored roses? What are those light pink 
ones there in the window?” 

The Florist, going to the window 
and getting two vases of cut roses, with 
long stems, both pink, but one kind a 
little larger than the other: ‘* That is 
the Matame Watterville, and this is the 
Matame Cousine. They are sister rhoces; 
both the same, but the Matame Watter- 
ille is a little bigger, and it is a little 
dtearer.” 

The Lady: *‘ They are both exquisite, 
and they are such a tender almond-bloom 
pink! I think the Madame Cousine is quite 
as nice; but of course the larger ones are 
more effective.” She examines them, 
turning her head from side to side, and 
then withdrawing a step, with a decisive 
sigh. ‘‘No; theyaretoopale. Have you 
nothing of a brighter pink? What is that 
over there?” She points to a vase of roses 
quite at the front of the window, and the 
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florist climbs over the mass of plants and 
gets it for her. 

The Florist : ‘‘ That is the Midio.” 

The Lady: ‘‘ The what?” 

The Florist: ‘‘ The Midio.” 

The Lady: ‘‘ You will think I am very 
stupid this morning. Won't you please 
write itdown for me?” The florist writes 
on a sheet of wrapping-paper, and she 
leans over and reads: ‘‘Oh! Meteor! 
Well, it is very striking—a little too strik- 
ing. I don’t like such a vivid pink, and 
I don’t like the name. Horrid to give 
such a name toa flower.” She puts both 
hands into her muff, and drifts a little 
way off, as if to get him in a better per- 
spective. ‘‘Can’t you suggest something, 
Mr. Eichenlaub?” 

The Florist: ‘‘Some kind off yellow 
rhoce? Dtea-rhoces?” 

The Lady, sbaking her head: ** Tea- 
roses are ghastly. I hate yellow roses. 
I would rather have black, and black is 
simply impossible. I shall have to tell 
you just what I want todo. Idon’t want 
to work up to my rooms with the flowers; 
I want to work up to the young lady who 
is going to pour tea fo: me. I don’t care 
if there isn’t a flower anywhere but on 
the table before her. I want a color 
stheme that shall not have a false note 
in it, from her face to the tiniest bud. I 
want them to all come together. Do you 
understand?” 

The Florist, doubtfully: ‘‘ Yes.”. After 
a moment: ‘‘ What kindt looking yo'’ng 
laty iss she?” 

The Lady : ‘‘ The most ethereal creature 
in the world.” 

The Florist: ‘* Yes; but what sdyle 
fair or tark?” 

The Lady: ‘* Oh, fair! Very, very fair, 
and very, very fragile-looking; a sort of 
moonlight blonde, with those remote, 
starry-looking eyes, don’t you know, and 
that pale saffron hair; not the least ashen; 
and just the faintest, faintest tinge of color 
in her face. I suppose you have nothing 
like the old-fashioned blush-rose? That 
would be the very thing.” 

The Florist, shaking his head: ‘‘ Oh, 
no; there noding like that in a crheen- 
house rhoce.”’ 

The Lady: *‘ Well, that is exactly what 
I want. It ought to be something very 
tall and ethereal; something very, very 
pale, and yet with a sort of suffusion of 
color.” She walks up and down the shop, 
looking at all the plants and flowers. 
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The Florist, waiting patiently: ‘‘ Some- 
ting beside rhoces, then?” 

The Lady, coming back to him: ‘‘ No; 
it must be roses, after all. I see that 
nothing else will do. What do you call 
those?” She nods at a vase of roses on a 
shelf behind him. 

The Florist, turning and taking them 
down for her: ‘‘Ah, those whidte ones! 
That is the Pridte. You sait you 
woultn’t haf whidte ones.” 

The Lady: ‘*‘I may have to come to 
them. Why do they call it the Pride?” 

The Florist: ‘‘1 didn’t say Bridte; I 
said Pridte.” 

The Lady: *‘Oh, Bride! And do they 
use Bride roses for—” 

The Florist: *‘ Yes: and for wedatings, 
too; for everything.” The lady leans 
back a little and surveys the flowers 
critically. A young man enters, and 
approaches the florist, but waits with 
respectful impatience for the lady to 
transact her affairs. The florist turns to 
him inquiringly, and upon this hint he 
speaks. 

The Young Man: ‘‘I want you to send 
a few roses— white ones, or nearly white 
He looks at the lady. ‘* Perhaps 

The Lady: *‘ Oh, not at all! I hadn’t 
decided to take them.” 

The Florist : ‘‘ I got plenty this kindt; 
all you want. Ican always get them.” 

The Young Man, dreamily regarding 
the roses: ‘*‘ They look rather chilly.” He 
goes to the stove, and drawing off his 
gloves, warms his hands, and then comes 
back. ‘‘ What do you call this rose?” 

The Florist : ‘‘ The Pridte.” 

The Young Man, uncertainly: ‘‘Oh!” 
The lady moves a little way up the coun- 
ter toward the window, but keeps looking 
at the young man from time to time. 
She cannot help hearing all that he says. 
‘* Haven’t you any white rose with a little 
color in it? Just the faintest tinge, the 
merest touch.” 

The Florist: ‘* No, no; they are whidte, 
or they are yellow; dtea-rhoces; Marshal 
Niel ‘ 

The Young Man: ‘ Ah, I don’t want 
anything of that kind. What is the 
palest pink rose you have?” 

The Florist, indicating the different 
kinds in the vases, where the lady has 
been looking at them: ‘‘ Well, there is 
nothing lighder than the Matame Cou- 
sine, or the Matame Watterville, here; 
they are sister rhoces—” 


The Young Man: * Yes, yes: very 
beautiful; but too dark.” He stops be 
fore the Madame Hoste: ‘* What a stran« 
flower! It is almost black! What is 
for? Funerais ?” 

The Florist: **No; a good many peo 
ple lige them. We don’t sell them muc 
for funerals; they are too cloomy. The, 
uce whidte ones for that: Marshal Nie] 
dtea-rhoces, this Pridte here, and oth 
whidte ones.” 

The Young Man, with an accent of 1 
pulsion: ‘““Oh!” He goes toward thi 
window, and looks at a mass of East: 
lilies in a vase there. He speaks as 
thinking aloud: ‘“‘If they had a littl 


color But they would be dreadful wit 
color! Why, you ought to have som 
thing!” He continues musingly, as 


returns to the florist: ‘‘ Haven’t you go 
something very delicate, and slender, about 
the color of pale apple blossoms? If yo 
had them light enough, some kind 
azaleas 

The Lady, involuntarily: ‘‘ Ah!” 

The Florist, after a moment, in whic 
he and the young man both glance at thi 
lady, and she makes a sound in her throat 
to show that she is not thinking of them 
and had not spoken in reference to what 
they were saying: ‘‘The only azaleas | 
haf are these pink ones, and those whidte 
ones.” 

The Young Man: ‘‘ And they are too 
pink and too white. Isn’t there anything 
tall, and very delicate? Something, wel 

something like the old-fashioned blus)) 
rose? But with very long stems!” 

The Florist: ‘‘ No, there is noding 
lige that which gomes in a crheenhous 
rhoce. We got a whidte rhoce here” 
he goes to his refrigerator, and brings 
back a long box of roses—‘‘ that I didn’t 
think of before.”” He gives the lady an 
apologetic glance. ‘‘ You see there is 
chost the least sdain of rhet on the etc] 
of the leafs.” 

The Young Man, examining the petals 
of the roses: ‘‘ Ah, that is very curious 
It is a caprice, though.” | 

The Florist: *‘ Yes, it is a kind of | 
sbordt. That rhoce should be berfect|) 
whidte.” 

The Young Man: ‘On the whole, | 
don’t think it will do. I will take some 
of those pure white ones. Bride, did you 
call them?” 

The Florist: ‘‘Yes, Pridte. How 
many?” 
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The Young Man: *‘ Oh, a dozen—two 
dozen; I don’t know! I want very long, 
slender stems, and the flowers with loose 
open petals; none of those stout, tough- 
looking little buds. Here! This, and 
this, and all these; no, I don’t want any 
of those at all.” He selects the differ- 
ent stems of roses, and while the florist 
gets a box, and prepares it with a lining 
of cotton and tissue-paper, he leans over 
and writes on a card. He pauses and 
puts up his pencil; then he takes it out 
again and covers the card with writing. 
He gives it to the florist. ‘*1 wish that 
to go into the box where it will be found 
the first thing.” He turns away, and en 
counters the lady’s eyes as she chances to 
look toward him. ‘I beg your pardon! 
But—” 

The Lady, smiling, and extending her 

ind: ‘‘I felt almost sure it was you! 
But I couldn’t believe my senses. All 
the other authorities report you in 


Rome.” 
The Young Man: ‘‘I returned rather 
suddenly. I just got in this morning. 


Our steamer was due yesterday, but there 
was so much ice in the harbor that we 
didn’t work up till a few hours ago.” 

The Lady: ‘‘ You wil! take all your 
friends by surprise.” 

The Young Man: ‘‘I’m a good deal 
taken by surprise myself. Two weeks 
ago I didn’t dream of being here. But 
[ made up my mind to come, and—I 
came.” 

The Lady, laughing: ‘* Evidently ! 
Well, now you must come to my Satur- 
days; you are just in time for the first 
one. Some one you know is going to 
pour tea for me. That ought to be some 
consolation to you for not having staid 
away long enough to escape my hospitali- 
ties.” 

The Young Man, blushing and smiling: 
Oh, it’s a very charming welcome home. 
| shall be sure to come. She is—every- 
body is—well, I hope?” 

The Lady: ** Yes, or everybody was on 
Monday when I saw them. Everybody 
is looking very beautiful this winter, 
lovelier than ever, if possible. But so 
spiritual! Too spiritual! But that spirit 
of hers will carry her—I mean every- 
body, of course!—through everything. I 
feel almost wicked to have asked her to 
pour tea for me, when I think of how much 
else she is doing! Do you know, I was 
just ordering the flowers for my Satur- 
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day, and I had decided to take her for my 
key-note in the decorations. But that 
made it so difficult! There doesn't seem 
anything delicate and pure and sweet 
enough for her. There ought to be some 
flower created just to express her! But 
as yet there isn’t.” 

The Young Man: ‘‘ No, no; there isn’t. 
But now I must run away. I haven't been 
to my hotel yet; I was just driving up 
from the ship, and I saw the flowers in 
the window, and—stopped. Good-by!” 

The Lady: **Good-by! Whatdevotion 
to somebody—everybody! Don’t forget 
my Saturday !” 

The Young Man: ‘‘No, no; I won't. 
Good-by!” He hurries out of the door, 
and his carriage is heard driving away. 

The Florist: ‘‘ I wondter if he but the 
attress on the cart?) No; there is noding!” 
He turns the card helplessly over. ‘* What 
am I coing to do about these flowers?” 

The Lady: ** Why, didn’t he say where 
to send them?” 

The #lorist : *‘ No, he rhon away and 
dtidn’t leaf the attress.” 

The Lady: **That was my fault! I 
confused him, poor fellow, by talking to 
him. What are you going to do?” 

The Florist: ‘‘That is what I lige to 
know! Do you know what hotel he stobs 
at?” 

The Lady: ‘‘No; hedidn’tsay. Ihave 
no idea where he is going. But wait a 
moment! Ithink I know where he meant 
to send the flowers.” 

The Florist : ‘‘ Oh, well; that is all I 
want to know.” 

The Lady : ‘* Yes, but Lam not certain.” 
After a moment’s thought. ‘‘I know he 
wants them to go.at once; a great deal 
may depend upon it—everything.” Sud- 
denly: *‘ Could you let me see that card?” 

The Florist, throwing it on the counter 
before her: ‘‘ Why, soddonly: if he is a 
frhiendt of yours—” 

The Lady, shrinking back: ‘* Ah, it isn’t 
so simple! That makes it all the worse. 
It would be a kind of sacrilege! I have 
no right—or, wait! I will just glance at 
the first word. It may be aclew. And 
I want you to bear me witness, Mr. Eichen- 
laub, that I didn’t read a word more.” 
She catches up a piece of paper, and 
covers all the card except the first two 
words. ‘‘Yes! Itisshe! Oh, how per- 
fectly delightful! It’s charming, charm- 
ing! It’s one of the prettiest things that 
ever happened! And I shall be the 
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means—no, not the means, quite, but the 
accident—of bringing them together! Put 
the card into the box, Mr. Eichenlaub, 
and don’t let me see it an instant longer, 
or I shall read every word of it, in spite 
of myself!” She gives him the card, and 
turns, swiftly, and makes some paces tow- 
ard the door. 

The Florist, calling after her: ‘‘ But 
the attress, matam. You forgot.” 

The Lady, returning: ‘‘ Oh, yes! Give 
me your pencil.” She writes on a piece 
of the white wrapping-paper. ‘* There! 
That is it.” She stands irresolute, with 
the pencil at her lip. ‘‘ There was some- 
thing else that I seem to have forgot- 
ten.” 

The Florist : ‘‘ Your flowers?” 

The Lady: ‘Oh, yes, my flowers. I 
nearly went away without deciding. Let 
me Where are white roses 
with the pink tinge on the edge of the 
petals?” The florist pushes the box tow- 
ards her, and she looks down at the roses. 
‘*No, they won't do. They look some- 
how—cruel! I don’t wonder he wouldn't 
have them. They are totally out of 
character. I will take those white Bride 
roses too. It seems a fatality, but there 
really isn’t anything else, and I can laugh 
with her about them, if it all turns out 
well.” She talks to herself rather than 
the florist, who stands patient behind the 
counter, and repeats, dreamily, ‘‘ Laugh 
with her!” 

The Florist : *‘ How many shall I sendt 
you, matam?”’ 

The Lady: ‘Oh, loads. As many as 
you think I ought to have. I shall not 
have any other: flowers, and I mean to 
toss them on the table in loose heaps. 
Perhaps I shall have some smilax to go 
with them.” 

The Florist: *‘ Yes; or cypress wine.” 

The Lady: ‘‘ No; that is too crapy and 
creepy. Smilax, or nothing; and yet I 
don’t like that hard, shiny, varnishy look 
of smilax either. You wouldn't possibly 
have anything like that wild vine, it’s 
scarcely more than a golden thread, that 
trails over the way-side bushes in New 
England? Dodder, they call it.” 

The Florist: ‘‘I nefer heardt off it.” 

The Lady: ‘‘ No, but that would have 
been just the thing. It suggests the 
color of her hair; it would go with her. 
Well, I will have the smilax too, though 
I don’t like it. I don’t see why all the 


see, those 


flowers should take to being so inexpres- 
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sive. Send all the smilax you judge bes 
It’s quite a long table, nine or ten fee 
and I want the vine going pretty mu 
all about it.” 

The Florist: ‘*‘ Perliaps I better sen 
somebody to see?” 

The Lady: ‘* Yes, that would be t) 


best. Good-morning.” 

The Florist: ‘‘ Goodt-morning, ma 
am. I will sendt rhoundt this afte 
noon.” 

The Lady: ‘‘Very well.” She is 
the door, and she is about to open ji 


when it is opened from the outside, and 
another lady, deeply veiled, presses hu 
riedly in, and passes down the shop to 
the counter,.where the florist stands sor' 
ing the long-stemmed Bride roses in | 
box before him. The first lady does not 
go out; she lingers at the door, looking 
after the lady who has just come in; then 
with a little hesitation, she slowly returns 
as if she had forgotten something, and 
waits by the stove until the florist sha 
have attended to the new-comer. 

The Second Lady, throwing back hier 
veil, and bending over to look at the box 


of roses: ‘‘ What beautiful roses! What 
do you call these?” 

The Florist: *‘That is a new rhoce 
the Pridte. It is jost oudt. It is coing 


to be a very bopular rhoce.” 

The Second Lady: ‘*‘ How very white 
it is! It seems not to have the 
touch of colorinit! Like snow! No 
is too cold!” 

The Florist: ‘‘ It iss gold-looging.” 

The Second Lady: ** What 
use this rose for? For—for—” 

The Florist: *‘ For everything! W« 
dtings, theatre barties, afternoon dteas, 
dtinners, funerals—” 

The Second Lady: ‘‘ Ah, that is shock 
ing! I can’t have it, then. I want to 
send some flowers to a friend who has 
lost her only child—a young girl—and | 
wish it to be something expressive—char 
acteristic — something that won’t wound 
them with other associations. Have you 
nothing — nothing of that kind? I want 
something that shall be significant; some- 
thing that shall be like a young girl, and 


] t 
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do they 


yet—- Haven’t you some very tall, slen 
der, delicate flowers? Not this death) 
white, but with a little color in it? Isn't 
there some kind of lily?” 

The Florist : ‘* Easder lilies? Lily-o!! 
the-valley? Chonquils? Azaleas? HH) 
acinths? Marcuerites?” 
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The Second Lady: ‘‘No, no; they 
yon't do, any of them! Haven't you 
any other kind of roses, that won’t be so 
te rribly —terribly—” She looks round 
over the shelves and the windows banked 
vith flowers. 

The Florist : ‘* Yes, we haf dtea-rhoces, 
kindts; Marshal Niel; Matame Wat- 
ille and Matame Cousine—these pink 
s; they are sister rhoces; Matame 

Hoste, this plack one; the Midio, here; 
Chacks—” 

The Second Lady: *‘No, no! They 

ont any of them do. There ought to 
be a flower invented that would say some- 

ing —pity, sympathy —that wouldn't 
irt more than it helped. Isn't there 
wivthing? Some flowering vine?” 

The Florist: ‘‘ Here is the chasmin. 
That is a very peautiful wine, with that 
sdtar-shaped flower; and the berfume—” 

The Second Lady, looking at a length 
of the jasmine vine which he trails on the 
counter before her: ‘* Yes, that is very 
eautiful; and it is girlish, and like But 
no, it wouldn't do! That perfume is heart 
reaking! Don’t send that!” 

The Florist, patiently: ‘‘ Cypress wine? 
Smilax?” 

The Second Lady, shaking her head 
vaguely: ‘‘Some other flowering vine.” 

The Florist: ‘* Well, we have cot nod- 
ing in, at present. I coult get you some 
of that other chasmin—kindt of push, that 
gifs its berfume after dtark—”’ 

The Second Lady: ** At night? Yes, 
[know. That might do. But those pale 
green flowers, that are not like flowers— 
no, they wouldn’t do! I shall have to 
come back to your Pride roses? Why do 
they call it Pride?” 

The Florist: ‘*‘It is Pridte, not Bridte, 
matam.” 

The Second Lady, with mystification: 
Oh! Well, let me have a great many 
of them. Have you plenty?” 

The Florist: *‘ As many as you lige.” 

The Second Lady: ‘* Well, I don’t want 
any of these hard little buds. I want 
very long stems, and slender, with the 
flowers fully open, and fragile - looking 

something like her.” The first lady 
starts. ‘‘ Yes: like this—and this—and 
this. Be sure you get them all like these. 
And send them. I will g:ve you the 
address.” She writes on a piece of the 
paper before her. ‘‘ There, that is it. 
Here is my card. I want it to go with 
them.” She turns from the florist with 
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a sigh, and presses her handkerchief to 
her eyes. 

The Florist: ‘‘ You want them to go 
rhighdt away?” He takes up the card, 
and looks at it absently, and then puts it 
down, and examines the roses one after 
another. ‘‘I don’t know whether I cot 
enough of these oben ones on handt, al- 
read y—” 

The Second Lady: *‘Oh, you mustn't 
send them to-day! I forgot. It isn’t to 
be till to-morrow. You must send them 


in the morning. But Iam going out of” 


town to-day, and so I came in to order 
them now. Be very careful not to send 
them to-day!” 

The Florist; ‘All rhighdt. I loog 
oudt.” 

The Second Lady: ‘‘ lam so glad you 
happened to ask me. It has all been so 
dreadfully sudden, and I am quite be- 
wildered. Let me think if there is any- 
thing more!’ As she stands with her 
finger to her lip the first lady makes a 
movement as if about to speak, but does 
not say anything. ‘‘ No, there is nothing 
more, I believe.” 

The Florist, to the First Lady: ‘‘ Was 
there somet’ing?” 

The First Lady: ‘‘No. There is no 
hurry.” 

The Second Lady, turning towards 
her: ‘*‘Oh, I beg your pardon! I have 
been keeping you—’ 

The First Lady: ‘‘ Not at all. I mere- 
ly returned to— But it isn’t of the least 
consequence. Don’t let me hurry you!” 

The Second Lady: **Oh, I have quite 
finished, I believe. But I can hardly 
realize anything, and I was afraid of go- 
ing away and forgetting something, for I 
am on my way to the station. My hus- 
band is very ill, and I am going South 
with him; and this has been so sudden, 
so terribly unexpected. The only daugh- 
ter of a friend 

The First Lady: ‘* The only—” 

The Second Lady: ‘Yes, it is too 
much! But perhaps you have come—I 
ought to have thought of it—you may 
have come on the same kind of sad errand 
yourself; you will know how to excuse—” 

The First Lady, with a certain resent- 
ment: ‘‘Not at all! Iwas just ordering 
some flowers for a reception.” 

The Second Lady: ‘Oh! Then I beg 
your pardon! But there seems nothing 
else in the world but—death. I ami very 
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sorry. I beg your pardon!” She hastens 
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out of the shop, and the first lady re- 
mains looking a moment at the door af- 
ter she has vanished. Then she goes 
slowly to the counter. 

The Lady, severely: ‘* Mr. Eichenlaub, 
I have changed my mind about the roses 
and the smilax. I will not have either. 
I want you to send me all of that jasmine 
vine that you can get. I will have my 
whole decorations of that. I wonder I 
didn’t think of that before. Mr. Eichen- 
laub!’ She hesitates: ‘‘ Who was that 
lady?” 

The Florist, looking about among the 
loose papers before him: ‘‘ Why, I dton’t 
know: I cot her cart here, somewhere.” 

The Lady, very nervously: ‘‘ Never 
mind about the card! I don’t wish to 
know who she was. I have no right to 
ask. No! I won't look at it.” She re- 
fuses the card which he has found and 
which he offers to her. ‘‘I don’t care 
for her name, but— Where was she send- 
ing the flowers?” 

The Florist, tossing about the sheets of 
paper on the counter: ‘‘She dtidn’t say, 
but she wrhote it down here, some- 
where—” 

The Lady, shrinking back: ‘‘ No, no! 
I don’t want to see it! But, what right 
had she to ask me such a thing as that? 
It was very bad taste; very obtuse, who- 
ever she was. Have you—ah— found 
it?” 

The Florist, offering her a paper across 
the counter: ‘‘ Yes; here it iss.” 

The Lady, catching it from him, and 
then, after a glance at it, starting back 
with a shriek: ‘‘Ah-h-h! How terrible! 
But it can’t be! Oh, I don’t know what 


to think— It is the most dreadful thing 
thatever— It’s impossible!’ She glances 


at the paper again, and breaks into a 
hysterical laugh: ‘‘ Ah, ha, ha, ha, ha! 
Why, this is the address that I wrote out 
for that young gentleman's flowers! You 
have made a terrible mistake, Mr. Eich- 
enlaub—you have almost killed me. I 
thought—I thought that woman was send- 
ing her funeral flowers to—to—” She 
holds her hand over her heart, and sinks 
into the chair beside the counter, where 
she lets fall the paper. ‘‘ You have al- 
most killed me.” 

The Florist: ‘‘I am very sorry. I 
dtidn’t subbose— But the oder attréss 
must be here. I will fint it—” He be- 
gins tossing the papers about again. 


The Lady, springing to her feet: ‘ \,, 
no! I wouldn't look at it now for the 
world! I have had one escape. Send nie 
all jasmine, remember!” 

The Florist: ‘‘ Yes, allechasmin.” T)\e 
lady goes slowly and absently toward | 
door, where she stops, and then she tums 
and goes back slowly, and as if forcine 
herself. 

The Lady: ‘‘ Mr. Eichenlaub.” 

The Florist: ‘‘ Yes, matam.” 

The Lady: ‘‘Have you—plenty 
those white—Bride roses?” 

The Florist: ‘‘I get all you want 
them.” 

The Lady: ‘‘ Open, fragile - looking 
ones, with long, slender stems?” 

The Florist: ‘I get you any kind 
you lige!” 

The Lady: ‘‘Send me Bride roses 
then! Idon’t care! I will not be fright 
ened out of them! It is too foolish.” 

The Florist: *‘All rhighdt. How man, 
you think you want?” 

The Lady: ‘* Send all you like! Mass 
es of them. Heaps!” 

The Florist: ‘* All rhighdt. And the 
chasmin?” 

The Lady: ‘‘ No; I don’t want it now 

The Florist: ‘*‘You want the smilax 
with them, ther, I subbose?” 

The Lady: ‘‘No, I don’t want any 
smilax with them, either. Nothing but 
those white Bride roses!” She turns and 
goes to the door; she calls back, ‘‘ Nothing 
but the roses, remember !” 

The Florist: ‘* All rhighdt. I dton't 
forget. No chasmin; no smilax; no 
kindt of wine. Only Pridte rhoces.” 

The Lady: ‘‘ Only roses.” 

The Florist, alone, thoughtfully turn 
ing over the papers on his counte: 
‘* That is sdrainche that I mage that mis 
take about the attress! I can’t find the 
oder one anywhere; and if I lost it, what 
am I coing to do with the rhoces the other 
lady ortert?” He steps back and looks at 
his feet, and then stoops and picks up a 
paper, which he examines. ‘* Ach! here 
it iss! Zlipped down behindt. Now | 
don’t want to get it mixed with that oder 
any more.” He puts it down at the left. 
and takes up the address for the young 
man’s roses on the right; he stares at the 
two addresses in a stupefaction. ‘* That 
is very sdrainche too. Well!” He drops 
the papers with a shrug, and goes ov 
arranging the flowers. 
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BY WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON. 


a recent half- 
hour’s relaxation, 
while comfortably 
stretched in my 
hammock upon the 

porch of my country studio, I was sur- 
prised with a singular entertainment. 
I soon found myself most studiously 
engaged. Entwining the corner post 
of the piazza, and extending for some dis- 
tance along the eaves, a luxuriant vine 
of bittersweet had made itself at home. 
The currantlike clusters of green fruits, 
hanging in pendent clusters here and 
there, were now nearly mature, and were 
taking on their golden hue, and the long 
free shoots of tender growth were reach- 
ing out for conquest on right and left in 
all manner of graceful curves and spirals. 
Through an opening in this shadowy foli- 
age came a glimpse of the hill-side slope 
across the valley upon whose verge my 
studio is perched, and as my eye penetra- 
ted this pretty vista it was intercepted by 
what appeared to be a shadowed portion 
of a rose branch crossing the opening 
and mingling with the bittersweet stems. 
In my idle mood I had for some moments 
so accepted it without a thought, and 
would doubtless have left the spot with 
this impression had I not chanced to notice 
that this stem, so beset with conspicuous 
thorns, was not consistent in its foliage. 
My suspicions aroused,I suddenly realized 
that my thorny stem was in truth merely 
a bittersweet branch in masquerade, and 
that I had been ‘‘ fooled” by a sly midget 
who had been an old-time acquaintance 
of my boyhood, but whom I had long neg- 
lected. 


Every one knows the climbing-bitter- 
sweet, or “‘ waxwork” (Celastrus scan- 
dens), with its bright berries hanging in 
clusters in the autumn copses, each yel- 
low berry having now burst open in thin 
sections and exposed the scarlet - coated 
seeds. Almost any good-sized vine, if 
examined early in the months of July 
and August, will show us the thorns, 
and more sparingly until October, and 
queer thorns they are, indeed! Here 
an isolated one, there two or three to- 
gether, or perhaps a dozen in a quaint 
family circle around the stem, their 
curved points all, no matter how far sep 
arated, inclined in the same direction, as 
thorns properly should be. Let us gently 
invade the little colony with our finger- 
tip. Touch one never so gently and it 
instantly disappears. Was ever thorn so 
deciduous?) And now observe its fellows. 
Here one slowly glides up the stem; an- 
other in the opposite direction; another 
sideways. In a moment more the whole 
family have entirely disappeared, as if by 
hocus-pocus, until we discover, by achange 
of our point of view, that they have all 
congregated on the opposite side of the 
stem, with an agility which would have 
done credit to the proverbial gray squirrel. 

This animated thorn is about a quarter 
of an inch long, and dark brown in color, 
with two yellowish spots on the edge of 
its back. 

Nor is this all the witchery of this 
bittersweet thorn. It is well worth our 
further careful study. Seen collectively, 
the thorny rose branch is instantly sug- 
gested, but occasionally, when we ob- 
serve a single isolated specimen, espe- 





A QUEER LITTLE FAMILY ON THE BITTERSWEET. 


cially in the month of July, he will cer- 
tainly masquerade in an entirely new 
guise. Look! quick. Turn your magnifi- 
er hither on this green shoot. No thorn 
Is it not rather a whole covey of 
quail, mother and young creeping along 
the vine? Who would ever have thought 
ofathorn! Turning now to our original 
group, how perfectly do they take the 
hint, for are they not a 
family of tiny birds with 
long necks and swell- 
ing breasts and drooping 
tails, verily like an au- 
tumn brood of ‘ Bob 
Whites”? 

But the little harlequin 
is aS wary a bird as he 
wasathorn! Nosooner 
do we touch his head with 
our finger than with an 
audible ‘‘click” he is off 
on a most agile jump, 
which he extends with 
buzzing wings, and is 
even now perhaps aping 
a thorn among a little 
group of his fellows some- 
where among the larger 
bittersweet branches. 

It is only as we capture 
one of the little protean 
acrobats between our fin- 
ger-tips and examine him 
with a magnifier that we 
can really make ‘‘ head 
or tail” of his queer anat- 
omy. Even thus enlarged 
it is difficult to get entire- 
ly rid of the idea of a 
bird. I have shown a 
group of the insects in 
various attitudes, the po- 
sition of the eyes alone 
serving as a_ starting- 
point for our compre- 
hension of his singular 
make-up. The tall necklike or thorn- 
like prominence is then seen to be a 
mere elongated helmet, which is _pro- 
longed into a steep angle behind, so as 
to cover the back of the creature like a 
peaked roof, a feature from which the 
scientific name of this particular group of 
insects is derived, Membracis, meaning 
sharp-edged, the sides of the slope being 
covered by the close-fitting wings, which, 
though apparently compact with the body 
of the insect, are nevertheless al waysavail- 


this. 
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able for instantand most agile flight. We 
now discover two pairs of stout legs just 
beneath the edge of the wings, a third 
more slender pair being concealed behind, 
ready for immediate use in association 
with these buzzing wings when the whim 
of the midget prompts it to leap. 

This insect is the tree-hopper, and is 
but one of many equally curious and 
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mimetic species to be found among the 
smaller branches of various trees and 
shrubs. 

Our largest membracis is to be seen 
— with difficulty—on the terminal twigs of 
the locust-tree, its outlines so exactly im- 
itating the thorny growths of the branch 
as to escape detection even by the closest 
scrutiny. Another remarkable species is 
a protégé of the oak, so closely simu- 
lating the warty bark of the smaller 
branches upon which it is found that 
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our eyes may rest upon it repeatedly 
without recognizing it. The life history 
of these singular insects is quite similar, 
and is soon told. The membracis belongs 
to the tribe of *‘ Bugs,” Hemiptera, which 
implies that it possesses a beak instead of 
jaws, by which it sucks the sap of plants, 
precisely like the aphis, or plant-louse. 
This tiny beak we can readily distinguish 
bent beneath the body of our bittersweet 
hopper. Inserting it deep into the suecu- 
lent bark, the parasite remains for hours 
as motionless as the thorn it imitates, the 
lower outline of its body hugging close 
against the bark. The curious suggestion 


of the thorn is produced not only by the 


SPECIMEN TWIG. 


outline, but by the curious fact that the 
hopper never sits across the twig, but al- 
ways in the direction of its length; and, 
what is more, the projecting point of the 
thorax is always directed toward the end 
of the branch, or direction of growth. It 
is no easy thing even for the casual bot- 
anist to determine this nice point in a 
given segment of a bittersweet branch 
placed in his hand, the position of the 
chance leaf or leaf scar being his only 
guide. But the Membracis binotata rare- 
ly—indeed never, so far as I have exam- 
ined—makes a mistake. Thus the wan- 
dering spray of bittersweet, recurve and 
twist upon itself as it may, will always 
disclose the little hopper or colony of them 
headed for its tip. 

But I have omitted to mention one sin- 
gular feature which is the usual accompa- 
niment of my group of hoppers, and is, 
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indeed, the most conspicuous sign of the 
presence on any given shrub. In the cut 
below I have indicated a short section of 
a bittersweet branch as it commonly ap 
pears, the twig apparently beset with tiny 
tufts of cotton, occasionally so numerous 
as to present a continuous white mass, 
usually on the lower side of the branch, 
where its direction is horizontal. They 
are thus easily seen from below, and a 
closer examination will always reveal 
one or more of the black animated thorns 
in their immediate vicinity, suggesting 
the responsible source. These tufts are 
pure white, a little over an eighth of an 
inch in length, and semicircular in ver 
tical outline. The nat 
ural presumption is the 
idea of maternity, the 
mother hopper guard 
ing her bundles of 
white eggs, or her in 
fant hoppers perhaps, 
snugly tucked up in 
their downy = swad- 
dling -clothes. But a 
closer examination 
completely dispels this 
illusion. Instead of the 
supposed fluffy cotton, 
we the 
white substance to be 
of firm though some- 
what sticky consisten 
cy, its surface, more- 
over, beautifully ridged 
from base to summit 
in parallel rounded 
flutings, which meet and interfold like a 
braid along the summit. If with a sharp 
knife we now cut downward through and 
across the mass, we find our tuft to be a 
mere frothy shell containing two hollow 
compartments, with a thin central parti- 
tion extending through the whole length 
of the cavity. But there is no sign of an 
egg or other life to be disclosed any where, 
either in its substance or its concealment. 
What, then, is the office of this tiny frag 
ile house of congealed foam, with its snowy 
aerated structure,.its double arched cham 
bers, its corrugated walls and ceilings, 
and missing tenant or host? Such was 
the riddle which it propounded to me, 
and guided by some previous knowledge 
of the habits of allied insects, I was soon 
enabled to witness a solution of at least a 
vart of its mystery. 
This little thornlike tree-hopper and 


now discover 
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all of its queer 
harlequin tribe are 
near relatives to 
the buzzing cica- 
da, or harvest-fly, 
whose whizzing 
din in the dog- 
days has won it the 
popular misnomer 
of “locust.” 

To the average 
listener this insect 
is a mere ** wan 
dering voice and 
a mystery,” and 
its singular form, 
wide prominent 
eyes, glassy wings, and double drums are 
always a surprise to the tyro who first 
identifies the grotesque as his well-known 
“locust.” Its musical accomplishments 
during this brief period of its life are 
known to all, but few have cared to in- 
terest themselves in the early history of 
the singer, ere it perfected its musical 
resources *‘ for the delight of man.” But 
the naturalist, and especially the arbori- 
culturist and fruit-grower, know to their 
cost of other tricks of the cicada, or rather 


of Mrs. Cicada, immortalized by Zenar- 
chus the Rhodian as his *‘ noiseless wife ”— 


“Happy the cicadas’ lives, 
Since they all have noiseless wives.” 


I have alluded to the egg of the cicada 
‘inserted in the bark of a twig” This 
act is accomplished by a knifelike ovipos- 
itor, which literally gouges a deep gash 
into the tender wood of various twigs, a 
number of the eggs being implanted in its 
depths, often causing the death of the 
branch. Shortly after hatching, the young 
cicadas leap for the ground, and burrow- 
ing beneath the surface, remain for a pe- 
riod varying from three to seventeen 
years, according to the species, to com- 
plete their transformations. Now the 
habits of my little tree-hopper are some- 
what modelled after its big cousin. Know- 
ing that the little insect was provided with 
a keen-edged ovipositor, and was in the 
habit of thrusting its tiny eggs beneath 
the bark, and realizing, too, that these 
strange tufts were of course in some way 
connected with the maternal instinct, I 
was led to investigate. Selecting a branch 
where the tufts and hoppers seemed most 
prolific, I brought my magnifying-glass 
to bear upon them at a respectful distance. 


ON THE BITTERSWEET. 


FLUSHING THE GAME. 


Was ever actual thorn more motionless 
or non-committal than most of these? 

their under surfaces hugging close against 
the bark, their telltale feet closely with- 
drawn, and all their pointed helmets in- 
clined in the same parallel direction. 
One after another of the sly little fam- 
ily was examined without a revelation. 
Not until I had reached the upper limit 
of the group did I get any encouragement. 
Here I discovered one of the midgets in a 
new position, its pointed helmet inclined 
further downward, and its other extrem- 
ity correspondingly raised, so that I could 
see beneath its body. I now observed 
what at first appeared to be the hind 
leg of the further side of the body 
protruding beneath, but in another mo- 
ment noted my error, and saw that its 
sharp point had penetrated the bark, into 
which it soon sank quite deeply, and I real- 
ized that the ovipositor was now conduct- 
ing its tiny eggs into the cambium layer 
of the bark. Without waiting for this 
particular individual to finish her labors, 
which might be extended for hours for 
aught I knew, I turned my glass upon its 
nearest neighbor, and a most accommo- 
dating specimen she proved, disclosing all 
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the mysteries of the little froth house, its 
strange material, and unique method of 
construction. What I saw reminded me 
irresistibly of the technique of the cake- 
frosting art of the fancy baker, with its 
flowing tube of white condiment, and its 
following tracery of questionable design in 
high relief. This accommodating speci- 
men had apparently just completed her 
egg-laying, or had perhaps just filled one 
nest; and while her attitude was precisely 
similar to that of her neighbor I noticed 
a tiny ball of glistening froth at the tip 
of the ovipositor. This was attached to 
the bark by a touch, and from this start- 
ing-point the construction of the glisten- 
ing house was continued, the apex of the 


BUILDING FROTH TENT. 


ovipositor pouring out its endless puffy 
roll of aerated cement, which seemed to 
set as soon as laid. 

And what a convenient implement this 
for a froth-house builder who is compelled 
to work behind her back—mortar-feeder, 
trowel, darby, compass, and level all in 
one! Beginning with the first touch of 
the cement, the flowing point describes a 
very small half-circle to the right, again 
meeting the bark. It is now carried in- 
ward and upward, describing a very close 
circle with scarcely any space intervening, 
a similar circle being repeated on the left 
side. A new tier is then begun in the same 
manner, only this time a little larger in 
the sweep, and leaving a perceptible open- 
ing at the right as the central wall is 
carried upward with slightly decreased 


material. Returning down the central] 
wall again, the white coil is carried to the 
left along the bark, and up again on the 
other outer edge, until it once more meets 
its fellow at the ridge-pole, where the two 
coils appear to interlock as in a braid 
And thus the little builder continues, en 
larging the cavity with each circuit, until 
the fullsheight is reached, and then de 
creasing proportionately until the glis- 
tening braided dome is tapered off again 
against the bark. 

Now what is the object of this frothy 
pavilion? The life history of the insect, 
in contrast to that of the cicada, will per- 
haps throw a little light on that question. 
In the cicada, as I have shown, the eggs 

are inserted in the bark, but the 
young, hatching about six weeks 
later, immediately forsake the 
parent tree and enter the ground. 
But the young of our bittersweet 
membracis are not thus fickle, 
the entire life of the insect being 
spent on the plant. Moreover, 
its eggs are laid in late summer, 
and do not hatch until the fo!- 
lowing spring. What, then, is 
this canopy of the tree-hopper 
but the provision ofa thoughtful 
mother, a pavilion about her off- 
spring as a shelter through the 
winter storms? In early July 
the tiny hoppers emerge from 
their egg-cases, and presumably 
creep out from their luminous 
domicile, and later on in the 
season these broods of varying 
numbers and all sizes are to be 
seen among the young stems of 
the plant, their beaks inserted, their point- 
ed heads invariably in the same direction 
—toward the top of the branch. Even 
though in flight one of the midgets is 
seen to alight in violence to the rule, he 
instantly recognizes his mistake, and 
quickly glides round to the orthodox po- 
sition. 

This curious insect is chiefly confined 
to the bittersweet, though he is occasion- 
ally found in the company of a much 
bigger cousin of his on the branches of 
the locust, where these same telltale cor- 
rugated frothy pavilions are often seen to 
clothe the young twigs in their white 
tufts, the similar product of the larger 
species, which thus also presumably 
spends its entire life upon the locust- 
tree. 
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BY HERBERT D. WARD. 


T was Saturday morning, and 
the head of Dock Street was 
black with fishermen. It 


was in the heat of August. 
As the farms that are ad- 
vertised for sale invariably have a ‘‘ nev- 
er-failing spring,” 


so Springharbor has a 
never-failing cool breeze. On the morn- 
ing of which we write the gentle wind blew 
from the south, and from the steamboat 
landing up Dock Street into ‘‘ Lumper’s 
Offices,” where one can procure a cook, 
a calker, or a serubber; and into junk 
stores, where you can fit yourself out for 
a trip to the Grand Banks. The south 
wind even forced its way into too many 
saloons, where it did its best to purify the 
stagnant odors of scale liquor, and then 
staggered on until it stopped at the post- 
office and gasped. 

By ones and pairs men of a peculiar 
stamp came up the street with the south- 
erly breeze, and at the junction of Dock 
with Main Street brought up into the 
wind, like sloops swinging to anchor. 
Many of these were young men, and hada 
reckless look. Some were men of middle 
life; these had a determined look. A 
few were past the prime, and had an 
anxious look. The young men immedi- 
ately had their boots blacked by small 
boys; this act of deference to polite soci- 
ety was the second requisite after a trip. 
The older sailors discussed the weather, 
the prospects, the latest seizure on the 
Canadian limit, and the price of fish, in 
an undertone, or did their best to cajole a 


stranger into shipping. The white heads 
tried to join in the conversation, gave it 
up, and took their accustomed places in 
front of the Board of Trade. Many of 
the fishermen were foreigners, and spoke 
unknown tongues that, except for the 
common terms of a seiner or a Grand- 
Banker, would have been unintelligible 
to their American mates. 

The air was salt with the odor of fish 
drying upon flakes on the Neck. It was 
also strong with the good-natured oatlis 
that were bandied from man to man. 
Swearing in times of danger, or anger, or 
disappointment one can readily under- 
stand, and sometimes pardon; but the un- 
necessary oaths of greeting, of inquiry, 
of information, or of jest—these are past 
apology, and are the shame of classes far 
more refined than our seamen. 

The Reverend Eric Nelson had some 
such thoughts as be strode up the street 
from the ferry landing. He was in the 
habit of meeting the fishermen as they 
came in from their long trips. Neo one 
else seemed to care for them. Eric Nel- 
son had been a sailor himself, and knew 
that a fisherman stood a better chance in 
a deadly fog-swell than he did upon some 
of the streets of the city. For this rea- 
son he met them, talked with them, per- 
suaded them, started their bank accounts, 
kept their savings books, and was their 
friend. For these reasons they learned, 
many of them for the first time, to respect 
a clergyman. For these reasons, as he 
strode up among them, ribaldry and pro- 
fanity instinctively hushed, and many a 
rough face, hewn into a stern mould by 
storm and salt, softened into a rare smile 
that made it beautiful. 

The ‘‘ Reverend Nelson,” as he was 
called, had no more cant about him than 
a cod. He never introduced religious 
matters in an apologetic way. He wasa 
man. He did not string a fellow up ona 
creed and then consider him saved. That 
is not the way with a Norwegian pastor 
who stands six feet three in his stocking 
feet, who has the fair straight hair, the blue 
eyes, the ruddy beard, the winning smile 
of the Norseman; who had undergone all 
the hardships and known all the vices 
that attack sailors from London to Hong- 
Kong and back again by the other sea; 
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who had been ‘‘brought up short” (he 
called it 
preme Power on the west coast of Africa, 
and who had never for a moment deserted 
his new allegiance since. 


** being converted”’) by the Su- 


‘‘THE ‘REVEREND NELSON,’ AS HE WAS 
THAN 


A 
who 
and Norwegians. 


goodly proportion of the fishermen 
sail out of Springharbor are Swedes 


Not one of these es- 
raped Eric Nelson's searching catechism. 

‘Where are you from?) What is your 
name?’ He followed his countrymen to 


Cc 
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ihe lounging-place in front of the post 
office, into saloons, into worse places, even 
into the city jail, and fired these brusqu. 


questions at them as the Norseman fir 


the harpoon into the stolid whale. 


ALLED, 
cop.” 


HAD NO MORE CANT ABOUT HIM 


To seek out his own people had be 
come a gentle mania with him. The 
search for men is more exciting than 
creeping for the rare mushroom on the 
downs, than hooking the rarer halibut off 
the rocks of the Point, or even than tol! 
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ing up mackerel in the harbor. The Rev- 
erend Eric Nelson put rather more en- 
thusiasm into this search for Norwegians 
than some of his friends could under- 
stand. It had often provoked inquiry. 
Did the reformed sailor fear a revelation 
from hisold home? Had he ever wronged 
any one, and was he prepared to make 
reparation? Not that he neglected the 
occasional Irishman who drifted upon the 
fishing-grounds, or the Germans, or the 
Nova-Secotians, or the Portuguese, who 
had made a settlement in the city. No 
one could accuse the founder and pastor 
of the ‘‘ Fishermen's Refuge” of spiritual 
laziness. But Eric Nelson would lose his 
dinner, would almost forego a service, for 
the sake of running to his lair a Nor- 
vegian whom he had not seen before. 
This could hardly be for the sake of speak- 
ing his native tongue. This persistence 
in one direction was accepted as a bit of 
clannishness, or patriotism, and let alone 
at that. Sometimes when he came back 
to his boarding-house after a busy day, 
into which he had cast the whole of his 
enormous vitality, he would throw him- 
self upon his carpet lounge, his eyes fixed 


steadily upon a worsted motto represent- 
ing a girl clinging with pitiful pertinacity 
to a lonesome cross placed upon a more 
lonesome rock somewhere in the riotous 
ocean—a work of imagination giving one 
the impression of despair and death rather 


than of rescue and security. This rude art 
represented to his mind the essence of the 
Christian religion to which he was devot- 
ing his life. It perplexed and inspired 
him, 

‘‘ Tf the cross could only be put on top 
of a light-house,” he murmured to him- 
self, ‘then the Rock of Ages and the 
Light of the World would be one. But 
supposing the tide should rise there,” 
looking at the embroidered picture, ‘‘ no- 
thing under heaven could save that girl 
in a blow.” 

Thus the sailor argued with pardonable 
intelligence. What some of the ‘ regu- 
lar” clergymen might have called lack of 
reverence, this nautical evangelist con- 
sidered enlightened reason. 

“Tf she had only sent mea picture of 
him, I think I could find him yet.” Eric 
Nelson had repeated this sentiment a hun- 
dred times to himself with that childlike 
faith that exasperates us when we see it 
in a sensible man who ought to know 
better, and which stuns us when it is ful- 
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filled in a natural way, as if the contrary 
were the preposterous thing. 

Four years ago, when Eric Nelson cut 
adrift from his Methodist pulpit and 
created the Fishermen's Refuge, he re- 
ceived a touching letter. The postmaster 
had called him to the window and asked 
him to translate the address. 

‘** You’re a Scandinavian of some sort, 
Mr. Nelson, and can read it for me. I 
suppose this means Springharbor.” The 
official pointed at the geographical section 
of the letter’s address. It was written 
very indistinctly in a quavering hand, 
‘* Sprughabur, Amerika.” 

‘‘T am a Norwegian,” answered Eric 
Nelson, with a stately inclination of his 
tawny head, as if he wished that fact iso- 
lated in the postmaster’s memory once for 
all. The dingy envelope had been ruled 
from the lower left-hand corner towards 
the upper right-hand corner. The minister 
read the inscription aloud in his native 
tongue. 

‘*That’s me,” he said, curtly, starting 
to open the envelope in his quick way. 

‘*Hold on, Mr. Nelson,” said the post- 
master, putting out bis hand. ‘‘I don’t 
doubt you, of course. But won't you just 
translate it first?” 

‘‘T beg pardon. It reads, * To the Sail- 
or Missionary.’ Youare right. There is 
no such person in Springharbor.” He 
handed the letter back. The postmaster 
for a moment looked irresolute. 

‘*T don’t know of anybody that has a 
better right,” he suggested, anxiously. 

‘*T come as near to it as I can,” said 
Eric Nelson, with a rare smile. ‘If you 
say so, I'll take the letter, and open it, 
and read it, and if it is for anybody in 
Springharbor who knows sailors better 
than Ido, Tll give it back. Will that do?” 

‘That is straight.and fair,” said the 
postmaster. ‘‘Andsoare you. Take the 
letter and act your judgment.” 

And Eric Nelson, thoughtless of,the 
high compliment, only thoughtful of the 
letter, took it, and crossed over, and went 
down Dock Street to the Sailors’ Read- 
ing-room, deciphering the letter to him- 
self, reading aloud with the intense ab- 
sorption of a self-forgetful man. 


“ AaRENDAL 27 July 188- 
‘* DEAR Sir Pastor,—Our son who fish- 
ing in Sprughabur ship I read about has 
not written for twelve years. We can 
learn nothing about him so far away. I 
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have written every port almost in the 
world. Will Sir Pastor of his goodness 
enlighten us whether he is living or dead. 
Harold was a good boy to his mother be- 
fore he went. I am almost beside our- 
selves with grief and tears night and day 
for ten years and can hear nothing. He 
is an affectionate Dear Son. Please find 
our child and enlighten us, as Pastor reads 
this. 
HANNAH TONNESEN 
Aarendal Norway.” 


Now Aarendal was not more than twen- 
ty-five miles from Eric Nelson’s own birth- 


place. Ténnesen was a familiar name in 
that region. He thought of his own mo 
ther. His large eyes filled. If he had 


neglected to write to her once a week un- 
til she died, how she would have suffered, 
the poor woman! This pathetic appeal 
came to him like a brand from heaven. 
It touched his great heart as the gale 
sways a towering pine. It seemed what 
he called providential to his religious 
mind that the lonely mother, after a 
fruitless quest of so many years, should 
find a neighbor in the unknown pastor 
whom she now addressed. To save sail- 
ors was his horizon. It was as broad 
as the sweep from Eastern Point Light- 
house. But to find Harold Ténnesen now 
became his peculiar and personal ambi- 
tion. 

Eric Nelson was a sincere man with a 
Methodist education. The phrases that 
had lost their meaning to critical minds 
were not cant to him. ‘For Christ’s 
sake” was not a stock quotation. It was 
everything to him that the Master of the 
World had called fishermen to be his fol- 
lowers. This vital argument never failed 
him in the pulpit. Every fisherman, in 
his view, was a treasure lost or saved. 
That individual Norwegian now aroused 
the full enthusiasm of the pastor’s fervid 
nature. Perhaps he did not realize, as 
time went on, how much of his success a 
a missionary was due not only to the 
known Nazarene, but to the unknown 
Harold Ténnesen. 

At first he had written to the stricken 
mother once a month, encouraging her 
to believe that he was doing all he could 
to find her ‘‘affectionate dear son.” But 
lately he had written less often: it might 
have been over a year since he had done 
so. Only the night before he had started 
from his bed with the vivid impression of 
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‘Where is he from?” 


having discovered the man he had soug};t 
for four years somewhere on Main Street 
He proved to be a bronzed, thick-set, wick 
ed fellow. Erie Nelson’s fraternal appea 
fell upon this stolid man like spray upo 
Norman’s Woe. Dreams influence tl) 
least superstitious people, and the cann 
Norseman, whose mother had crooned | 
him tales of elves, awoke next morning 
with the conviction that the hour of his 
meeting with Harold Ténnesen was 
hand, though he found it hard to believ. 
that his derelict could be such a brute as 
his dream foretold. 

So when he stopped in front of the ban 
and the post-office on this Saturday mon 
ing he cast a searching look over the laz\ 
group of fishermen to note the unfamilia: 
faces. The rain of oaths ceased. Eri 
Nelson always exhaled the air of a pas 
tor. The fishermen, though slow about 
everything else on shore, were quick to 
do him reverence. 

As he approached, towering above e\ 
ery one else in the street, his blue eyes 
glistening like the search-lights of a man 
of-war, he noticed a short, thickly built 
foreigner, evidently a Norwegian or a 
Swede. This man started down Main 
Street. The stranger seemed about thi: 
ty-five, and had a red beard, and although 
the full light had not fallen on his face 
Eric Nelson thought that it lad the reck 
less contour of a man who was ready for 
any dissipation that a new port might af 
ford. The dream of the night flashed be 
fore him. 

‘**Who is that? When did he come iu 
Approaching the 
nearest fisherman, he thrust these ner 
ous questions at him, pointing at the man 
disappearing down the hill. 

“Tt dun’no’. Who d’ye mean?” said 
the fisherman, stupidly, without turning 
around to Jook. 

Eric Nelson could have crushed the 
fellow with one grip of his mighty hand. 
He started to say a sharp word, and the) 
recollected himself. Then it occurred to 
him to follow the stranger, who was al 
ready becoming obliterated in the Satu: 
day crowd. As impetuous as the north 
wind, he began to run. 

‘* Hold on, Mr. Nelson! Why in such 
a hurry? I want to speak to you about 
that matter of furnishing a bowling-a! 
ley in your reoms.” Erie Nelson turned 
around. For a Springharbor man lie 


might not have stopped in this crisis. 
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But the summer boarder was an un- 
known quantity. He might give fifty, 
. hundred, or possibly two hundred dol- 
lars. Besides, this particular man was 
more than a boarder—nay, even a cot- 
tager on the Azalea Road. What opulent 
yossibilities in that fact! 

~ “Tl be with you in just a minute,” 
suid Mr. Nelson, putting out his hand in 
an appealing, affectionate way. 

‘My train goes at ten eight. I have 
just twenty minutes,” said the summer 
gentleman, quietly. ‘‘ Perhaps you can 
attend to your other matter later.” 

Eric Nelson gave a last look down 
Main Street. The man had disappeared. 
With a deep sigh he gave himself up to 
the cottager and the cause. 

‘I will walk to the train with you,” 
said Mr. Nelson, politely, throwing him- 
self into the present opportunity. 

He did not know this person’s name; 
nor did he need to. It was enough to 
him that the man had taken an interest 
in the fisherman’s work, and the house 
that he in his ecclesiastical way had call 
ed a Fishermen’s Refuge. Only last 
week he had given an evening talk over 
at one of the summer hotels. A number 
of fashionable people were present. One 
enthusiast—a lady—was so moved by the 
discourse as to write a poem for a Boston 
paper in behalf of the work. This gen- 
tleman had come up to him after his talk 
ind said, in a businesslike way, that his 
interest was worth cash for the cause, 
and he asked where the ‘‘ Refuge” was, 
and what was needed. The summer peo- 
ple had, on the whole, been generous in 
helping Eric Nelson's work. But some- 
how, from this particular summer guest, 
with his unostentatious evidences of 
wealth, the missionary expected a great 
deal. 

Now the minister was not exactly what 
we call an educated man. He knew no- 
thing of Harvard, but everything of life. 
Sailors and fishermen he knew micro- 
scopically, and when he talked about 
them he became eloquent. Few could 
withstand his torrent of enthusiasm. 
Springharbor itself had subscribed for 
him generously. 

As the two walked to the train, Eric 
talked in his quick, moving way. His 
companion was touched. He had made 
a large fortune suddenly and easily. It 
occurred to Eric Nelson that he had 
made it at sea, for the few remarks he 
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had passed upon nautical matters were 
unusually intelligent for a ‘* boarder.” 

‘** We have a service at three next Sun 
day afternoon. Can't you come?” 

‘I must drive then. I have an en 
gagement to call.”” The gentleman spoke 
with a tone of real regret. ‘* My wife 
wishes to see some friends,” he explained, 
under the minister’s serious look. 

‘‘T have an extra meeting at half past 
seven to-morrow evening. Mm: is ¢@ 
praise service,” said Eric Nelson, as the 
train came in from Stoneport. He bent 
over his new friend, and seemed to com 
pel him by the incalculable power of a 
concentrated and consecrated life, added 
to that of a superb physique. 

‘*T will come,” answered the cottager, 
quickly. 

‘**T hope that you will bring your wife,” 
urged the pastor. 

‘*T don’t think that she would enjoy 
it,” said the gentleman, in what seemed 
to Erie a bitter tone. Then the train 
moved off. 

Unconsciously calculating how much 
the next Sunday evening’s service might 
mean to the success of his work, Nelson 
plunged back into the city, taking up the 
excitement he had left. All that day he 
searched in vain for the stranger. He 
asked a thousand questions, and came 
back to his lonely boarding-house at sup- 
per-time exhausted of nerve and muscle. 

After tea he allowed himself a few 
moments rest, the first in the long day. 
From his high room overlooking the 
beautiful harbor, the outline of the Blue 
Hills of Milton began to be purple in the 
setting sun. The royal tint crept near 
er. It overtook Marblehead Neck. It ap- 
proached aad engulfed the granite tongue 
of Norman’s Woe. 

Eric Nelson had seen many of the su 
perb sunsets for which Springharbor is 
famous. But this evening he held his 
breath as the colors came and died. It 
was nature’s oratorio. The red glory of 
the sun disappeared behind the black 
hills. Then followed a procession of 
golden yellows that crowned the sky, 
that made flaming ribbons of the thin 
clouds suspended over the west, that lit 
the bay. Too soon the radiant tones 
passed, and the gray of the night crept 
in, swept in, and entreated the soul to 
contemplation and rest. 

The burden of the day fell like a gauze 
from the pastor's heart. His brain cooled 
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with the night. Longing to wait for the 
lesser stars, but flogged by his cares, he 
turned to his Bible and to his pen. 
‘*Isn’t God beautiful?’ he murmured 
to himself devoutly as he reluctantly 
drew down the curtain. With that naive 
prayer he lit the lamp and began the ser- 
mon that he was to preach the next day. 


When the Reverend Eric Nelson stepped 
up on his platform, covered with red in- 
grain carpet, that Sunday evening, the 
room was nearly full. The faithful cor- 
netist was at his place by the piano, tap- 
ping his yellow instrument affectionately. 
The pianist, a merchant in town, like the 
cornetist, supplied the music for the 
‘‘eause,”’ and did it with a vim. At this 
moment he was trying to catch the pas 
tor’s eye, and was pursing up his mouth 
in the act of suggesting an opening song. 

The boy quartet sat behind the cornet- 
ist, next to the piano, in a solemn row, 
anxiously hoping that the two set pieces 
which they had practised during the week 
would not suffer wreck. The music was 
the great feature of the Refuge, and the 
half-smothered note A of the cornet an- 
swered many a stolid heart, wondering 
‘* What did I come for, anyhow?” 

The room had been quaintly decorated 
by some boarders enthusiastic for nautical 
effect. Condemned herring nets were fes- 
tooned as a frieze about the walls, making 
a sharp contrast with their black cork 
buoys against the white plaster; while 
from the ceiling were suspended a dozen 
transparent glass globes such as are used 
in fishing. Oars were crossed over a 
miniature dory at the end of the room, 
giving the effect of a st-ange coat of arms. 
Behind the platform were two models of 
fishing-schooners, complete in every de- 
tail, each encased in a glass frame. These 
many reminders of his calling could not 
fail to put the fisherman at his ease. 
They always impressed the visitor. With 
the exception of the platform and the 
motto that arched it, the room looked 
more like the casino of a small sea-side 
hotel than a place of worship. It was 
attractive and homelike. In the lamp- 
light of this strange place the glass globes 
swinging over the head of the audience 
seemed more than mere buoys to hold up 
nets to the surface of the ocean. As the 
sailors looked up their hearts were lifted 
too. The transparency. with its pressing 
invitation to ‘‘Come In,” flashed from 


the outside of the building up and downy 
Dock Street. <A fine carriage stood }y 
fore the door. Its coachman and foo 
man looked superciliously over the heads 
of people. At the entrance an assista 

urged the passers-by and the undecided 
to walk up stairs to the meeting. This 
portion of the city offers serious tempta 
tions of a Sunday night to the wind 
searred fisherman. What chance has 

floating population against land-sharks 
That evening many new faces, first at 
tracted by the lights, the hospitality, per 
haps by the barouche, appeared in tli 
upper room. 

Fishermen were common guests at tli 
Refuge, but benevolent boarders wer 
rare visitors; so it was fitting that when 
the gentleman of the day before appeared 
true to his appointment, accompanied 
even by his wife, he should be escorted 
to the front seat of honor by the pastor 
himself. It was easily noticeable by th: 
ladies of the congregation that the gen 
tleman’s wife sat down beside him with a 
gingerly flounce, and then raised her gold 
lorgnette to her eves, sweeping her head 
with the air of expecting to discover a 
nest of cholera bacilli in the thicket o! 
the audience. She was equipped in what 
she thought to be the height of fashion 
It was the fashion of a mind that swung 
on an orbit bounded by ostentatious prid 
and conventional effect. The sparkle of 
her diamonds, the sheen of her fur cape 
the pompon of impertinent feathers upon 
her intricate bonnet, these flaunted them 
selves as uncordially upon that plain au 
dience as a dresssuit upon a Grand-Banke: 
would have done. The women near her 
praying for their husbands and sons and 
lovers upon the sea, shrunk away from 
this creature of an upper stratum that had 
long since cooled. She herself, by inde- 
finable movements of the shoulders and 
restlessness of her feathers, informed tlic 
tragic audience that she was out of ler 
element—as if they did not know it. All 
this might have embarrassed any other 
man than Eric Nelson, who, glancing at 
her just before the service began, attrib 
uted her disdain to mannerism rather than 
to heartlessness. Behind, two settees 


away, sat a fisherman’s widow swathed 
in a crépe veil, and wearing a black and 
white calico dress. 

Hardly less of a contrast was the gen 
tleman himself. He gave the quick im 
pression of a plain, serious man, one op 
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pressed by a burden, and perhaps by a 
sorrow. He did not look like a rich man, 
and from his steady eye, his massive jaw, 
his determined smile, his ready-made 
clothes, one might have guessed him to 
a master mechanic. His wife was 
evidently ashamed of his unfashionable 
appearance, and he of her fashionable 
shallowness. He assumed an attitude re- 
spectful, quiet, and dignified. A close ob- 
server would have noticed his alert eyes 


cauging the room, its occupants, the 
musical instruments, the leader, with the 
curious interest of a thrifty capitalist 
making up his mind what to give and 
where to put it. He inhaled the moral 
atmosphere of the place, respected it, and 
by a subtle attention was respected in re- 
turn. When the music began his wife 
leaned over and whispered some sarcastic 
comment under her lace fan. For reply 
he took up a singing-book, opened it, and 
sang an affirmative bass. The Reverend 
Eric Nelson appreciated this attention to 
the service. It seemed to strengthen him 
for his customary twenty minutes’ talk. 

The clear cornet had attracted a few 
more men, who shambled in during the 
singing, each dropping to a back seat 
with the apologetic air of an expert fish- 
erman who had lost a fat haddock just as 
it rose to the surface. Each one brought 
in with him a gust of salt cod. 

And now the pathetic audience clung 
to the pastor’s words. He was never 
weary of choosing fishermen’s texts. 
These he treated in a peculiar way 
original, because of his own nautical ex 
periences, and ecclesiastical, because of 
his sectarian training. This evening he 
talked about the miraculous draught of 
fishes. He opened the subject as if it 
vere entirely new, and as if the story of 
Christ ordering Peter to put down his 
net on the other side of his boat were a 
recent discovery from an ancient cursive 
script. 

He explained the situation succinctly, 
and as he did so one by one the men on 
the back seats, whose heads were bowed 
upon their breasts from homesickness, 
exhaustion, dissipation, or indifference, 
raised their eyes and looked at the speaker 
unsteadiiy. The lady on the front seat 
yawned. 

“Peter might have given a hundred 
excuses,” continued Eric Nelson, raising 
his deep voice. ‘‘He might have said, 
‘I have fished on the Hunnipinks ’—re- 
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ferring to a well-known fishing-ground 
off the Point—‘ and there was none there. 
When we used to go handlining there 
were plenty of fish, but the nets are catch- 
ing them all up. Last week my mate 
and I tried Forlorn Ledge, and we only 
meshed one. We got on the grounds this 
morning at four. We haven't struck any 
yet; and I'll bet you, if we cast over on 
the other side, as you say, in the mud 
bottom, that we won't raise a cunner, or 
even a sculpin.’ That’s what Peter might 
have said!” 

This vivid interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures the men readily understood. It was 
worth the whole run of New Testament 
commentaries from Barnes to Bruce. Eric 
Nelson had caught the attention of every 
man in the room. 

‘‘ How tedious!” whispered the lady on 
the front seat, too loud even for ‘* man- 
nerism.” 

‘*He shall have a blank check,” the 
gentleman murmured to himself. 

Kric Nelson halted for breath. Should 
not a fisher of men use the quickest bait 
to catch them? Now that he had tolled 
his hearers to him, as they toll up mack- 
erel with slivered herring, he made ready 
to land them with what he would have 
called the Gospel hook. 

Just as he was about to begin in a more 
conventional vein, the door opened softly, 
and aman passedin. Halting, irresolute, 
bashful at having interrupted the speaker 
and called attention to himself, he faced 
the minister for a moment, and then sank 
behind a broad shoulder. 

The pastor started. His subject passed 
clean out of his grasp. It was the man 
who had escaped him the day before. It 
was the Harold Ténnesen of his dream. 
The simplicity and strength of his mind 
consisted in tolerating one idea at a time. 
The vision of the lonely mother in the 
hamlet of Aarendal, in far-off Norway, 
held his imagination. And her boy was 
before him. He no more doubted it than 
he doubted the solidity of the platform on 
which he stood. 

With a bo!2ness and pliability that al 
ways surpris s in natural orators, he 
launched into a new topic. Peter and his 
net had vanisiv i. The audience, whose 
nerves were dril.: 1 to sudden changes in 
the weather and |; ; ses in the home, took 
Eric Nelson’s nev tack as a matter of 
course. The gentleman on the front seat 
was intent upon the speaker. His wife 
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sat with an insolent pose, such as one as- 
sumes at a condemned play. The boy 
choir continued to practise their next se- 
lection by breathing their parts softly be- 
tween their teeth. 

Striking straight at the missing man, 
Eric Nelson told the story of the letter re- 
ceived four years ago. He mentioned no 
name, no place. He dwelt upon the lone- 
liness of the mother, her untiring quest 
by correspondence over the world, the in- 
gratitude of the son, his own unceasing 
search, his dream, and his conviction that 
the man would soon be found. He no- 
ticed that the strange sailor was much 
moved, and furtively wiped his eyes with 
a red handkerchief. 

‘*And if he should happen to be pres- 
ent,” continued Eric Nelson, advancing 
to the edge of the platform, looking at 
the convicted stranger over the fashion- 
able lady, who now applied salts as an 
antidote to this passionate torrent of hor- 
tatory eloquence—‘‘if he should be pres- 
ent this evening, God help him! A mo- 
ther is praying for him to come home. 
God hear her prayers! Christ is beckon- 
ing over the Atlantic Ocean to him. Heed 
his gesture! Come home! The erring 
son has been a flotsam over the face of the 
earth. Now he will find rest and peace. 
Oh, comfort the bleeding heart of the mo- 
ther! Christ calls to the wanderer. Come 
home! *God help him! Come home!” 

The minister’s voice ceased, and the 
sectarian intonation died away. The 
storm was followed by a still prayer. 
The little congregation were upon their 
feet before they knew it, questioning each 
other with their eyes. The cornetist phil- 
osophically enveloped his instrument in 
green baize. The boy quartet, disappoint- 
ed of the important part of the pro- 
gramme, looked at Eric Nelson reproach- 
fully. But he, dividing his audience like 
a golden meteor, bore down upon the man 
he sought. 

‘Let us leave this dreary place. How 
could you bring me here? I hear the 
horses stamp. They must be very rest- 
less. Do hurry!” The lady spoke petu- 
lantly, gathering her wraps about her 
handsomely covered shoulders. 

‘*T have a little business with Mr. Nel- 
son, my dear,” her husband answered, 
with unusual tenderness, helping her ad- 
just her fur cape. ‘‘Hadn’t you better 
sit in the carriage until I come? It will 
only take a minute or two.” 


She went out haughtily, down the uy 
carpeted stairs, holding her long train dis 
dainfully from the dust. With a sigh of 
relief she sank into her own cushio 
and assumed her own high station, as 
she had been unjustly defrauded of it that 
weary, common hour. 

‘*T have been waiting for you. God 

iess you!” said Eric Nelson, eager, 
clasping the fisherman's hand. 

With great feeling the man shook his 
in return. 

‘*You are a stranger,” continued tle 
pastor, impetuously. ‘* You are a sailor 
my friend, perhaps a skipper. You have 
just come in. You are a Norwegian.” 

The man nodded solemnly at each of 
these quick attacks. He seemed surprised 
that any one should take an interest i: 
him. 

‘* Perhaps you have a mother,” contin 
ued Eric, panting. 

The man shook his head dolefully. 

‘** You may not have seen her for many 
years.”’ 

The stranger gave a sorrowful duck 
and the tears welled to his red eyes. 

‘** You have not heard from each othe: 
for a long time: is it not so?” 

‘Tt is, sir,” answered the sailor, in a 
trembling tone. 

The Reverend Eric Nelson collected 
himself for the duty he felt before him 
He was going to be stern, but the other 
seemed so broken that Eric’s heart warm 
ed for his countryman. He spoke softly 
and simply in the Norwegian gongue. 

‘“My dear friend, do you know that 
your mother may have been searching 
for you? She may have sent me a let 
ter.” He tapped his breast coat pocket 
‘*She may have said that you were an 
affectionate dear son. Why have you 
neglected her?” 

The room had cleared. The unpaid 
assistant had put out the lamps. It was 
dark where the two stood. One light 
still burned over the platform. The con 
demned nets seemed to writhe in the 
gloom. The glass balls glowed like dis 
tant moons. The summer visitor sat pa 
tiently in his seat. It was impossible 
that he had not heard the latter part of 
this conversation, at least. But what was 
an unknown tongue to him? He was as 
if graven to his chair. 

The sailor sobbed. ‘‘ What do ye mean 
by talking so? Your sermon near broke 
my heart. I’m captain of the bark Win 
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derstrém, eighty-seven days from Sicily, 
vith salt. I have been on her these 
twenty years. I haven’t a wife; not a 
child have 1—d’ye hear?” he said, fiercely. 

What do you know what it is to have 

» one to love you—to pace the quarter- 
deck alone?” 

‘Why don’t you go back to your old 
mother?” asked Eric, tenderly. ** Why 
don’t you go back to Aarendal?” 

For the first time he coupled the man 
lirectly with the place. He did it with 
. tone of official command. The Norse- 
inan’s half-superstitious fancy suggested 
that this night would accomplish the 
mission of years, and restore the son to 
the mother. The mood of a prophet ex- 
alted him. He believed himself to be the 
wand of God. At his last word, spoken 
in a higher voice, the man before him 
was shaken by a convulsive groan. This 
re-echoed from the platform and the 
schooners under glass. The gentleman 
in front still sat with his head bowed 
low. He seemed asleep. 

‘* Mother?” cried the sailor, starting up 
brusquely. ‘‘Why do you talk to me 
about mother? If I had a mother to go 
to, d’ye think that irons would keep me 
away from her? What d’ye mean by 
telling me I neglected my mother? If 
I'd had a mother, 'd been a better man 
to-day. She died when I was born.” 

The captain of the bark trembled. It 
is not often in a lifetime that a man like 
that is seen in tears, and when this hap 
pens it isgeither in the presence of a 
priest or of a wife. 

3ut Evie Nelson stared at the sailor. 
A fierce doubt of his own faith nearly 
strangled him. It was like a tornado 
catching a ship under full sail dead 
ahead. His lips shrivelled. His eyes 
grew wandering. His ruddy face paled. 
Such spiritual disappointment is not easi- 
ly gauged by the commoner mind. The 
blow was blinding, and Eric Nelson’s 
simple heart was stunned by it. He 
muttered a few words unintelligible to 
himself, in a voice strange to his own 
ear, intended to ask the astonished cap- 
tain of the Winderstrém to await his 
attention for a few minutes; and then, 
feeling exceedingly dizzy, staggered to 
the platform. 

“You must excuse me,” he began, 
speaking with the impulsiveness of a 
boy. ‘“*I have had a great disappoint- 
ment.” 
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The gentleman rose courteously. His 
plain face expressed emotion. 

‘I am sorry,” he said, simply, holding 
out an oblong piece of paper. ‘* Will this 
comfort you?” 

Eric Nelson’s back was to the light, 
and the paper in his hand was thus 
brought into the shadow. 

** What is it?” he asked, stupidly 

‘I authorize vou to fill it out for any 
sum which you need for the work. It is 
payable to your personal order.” 

Then for the first time it dawned upon 
Eric Nelson’s mind that he held a blank 
check. But he did not yet realize the 
princely gift He turned toward the 
light, and in a dazed way read the writ- 
ing on the paper. The gentleman watch- 
ed him with a searching look, in which 
was mingled the happiness that rich 
hearts feel in playing the magician to the 
needy, and the cold reserve perhaps habit- 
ual to the man of business. 

Eric Nelson turned the check over in 
his great hands, then looked at it, and 
read the signature again. The _ possibil- 
ity of his suddenly having gone mad 
weighed slowly upon his mind. He re- 
peated the signature aloud, giving it a 
Norwegian intonation, ‘‘Harold Toénne- 
sen!” 

He looked at the giver and stammered 
the name again. 

‘I beg pardon,” said the gentleman, 
gravely, ‘‘my name is Tennyson; the 
same as that of the English Laureate, 
although I am _ no relation to him, of 
course. You may fill out the check, as I 
said, to your own satisfaction. I trust 
you entirely.”” His business being com- 
pleted, he turned to go; but Eric held out 
his hand. 

‘Hold, sir; I have not thanked you 
yet.” 

‘That is unnecessary now. I see that 
you are much moved.” 

‘*‘T am moved.” Mr. Nelson started to 
say more. His voice failed. The gentle- 
man’s air of easy affluence, his confidence 
of position, even his carelessness of fash- 
ion, confronted Eric Nelson like a high 
stone wall. ‘‘Are you Harold Ténne- 
sen?” The pastor of the Fishermen's 
Refuge addressed the milliondire with a 
sturdy courage of which the adjective 
manly is a meagre definition. 

‘‘T am Harold Tennyson,” answered 
the gentleman in an indulgent tone, but 
with a face that seemed to understand 
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the pastor’s struggle. ‘‘My wife is wait- 
ing. I will leave you now.” 

‘*Tf you are Harold Ténnesen,” cried 
Eric Nelson in a quivering voice, still 
insisting on the Norwegian accent, ‘‘ for 
God’s sake stop. I have a letter for you.” 

At that word the gentleman’s face 
changed to a ghastly color. He turned 
abruptly. A wicked word started to his 
lips. But he controlled himself. 

‘*T think you must be mistaken, sir,” 
he answered, loftily. ‘‘My correspond- 
ence is cleared up to date.” 

‘If you are Harold Ténnesen,” re- 
peated Eric, with an authoritative gesture 
and in a confident tone, ‘‘I have a letter 
from your mother in Aarendal.” 

‘‘He is Harold Ténnesen, I'll bet ye!” 
said a gruff voice from the gloom. The 
‘saptain of the Winderstrém strode up. 
He spoke in English, but with a strong 
foreign accent. ‘Don’t ye know me? I 
know ye when ye speak. I, Carl Ander- 
son, mate of the bark Winderstrém when 
you are afore the mast. Twelve year 
have agone. Ye don’t bear me grudge 
fur handspikin’ ye the day ye got two 
days off ’Frisco drunk? Give me yer 
hand, shipmate.” 

With the rude friendliness of an old 
acquaintance the captain of the salt bark 
pushed himself into the light, between 
the pastor and the summer visitor, and 
held out his rough hand. _This the gentle- 
man took mechanically. 

But at this sight Eric Nelson’s heart 
boiled within him. The thought that he 
had been searching the slums all these 
years instead of the palaces was more 
than he could bear. That an outcast 
sinner of a sailor could forget his mother 
he thought quite possible; but it had 
never been conceivable to his simple mind 
that wealth could prove so heartless. It 
occurred to him to return the blank 
cheek, and then he remembered that it 
did not belong to him, but to the Refuge. 
Baffled and startled by the successive 
events of the evening, his nature was 
now shaken to its roots by the sailor's 
revelation. He looked at the undutiful 
son with the authoritative sternness of a 
spiritual superior. He did not feel abash- 
ed before the man’s wealth. Perhaps it 
had been acquired fraudulently. All he 
thought of was the poor mother. 

‘* Yes,” said the man, with agitated 
voice and respiration, ‘‘ I am Harold Tén- 
nesen of Aarendal.” He stopped, look- 
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ing around him, as if he sought a chance 
of escape. But the pastor stood between 
him and the door. He began again, jy, 
the manner of one seeking to gain tiny 
‘* When I deserted the Winderstriin, «; 
San Francisco, I struck for the mines. |), 
six months I hit the Golden Gulch. Six 
months more and I was very rich. | 
married Senator McQuaid’s daughter, ani 
changed my name; but I think,” looking 
appealingly at Eric, and speaking slow], 

as if he had avoided the vital point as 
long as he well could—‘‘I think that m\ 
mother is long since dead.” He hesitated, 
and his strong eyes fell beneath the min 
ister’s contemptuous look. 

‘* How do you know that she is dead’ 
asked Eric, metallically. 

‘* An old mate of mine told me so at 
sea. I hadn’t been in the habit of writing 
—for a long time,” he added, with piteous 
apology. ‘‘ But I wrote immediately, and 
got no answer. I think I wrote again 
I never heard anything. She must be 
dead.” 

The captain of the bark looked fron 
one to the other inquiringly. He had the 
natural awe of a pastor which is born in 


every Norseman’s breast. He did not 
speak. His lips moved with varying sym 
pathy. 


‘When this great wealth came to you 
why did you not write home again to find 
out if the account was true?” Eric Nel 
son addressed the gentleman as if he had 
been a common sailor. The minister's 
voice grew sterner. It seemed 
from a far spiritual height. ““‘ 
you not go?” 

**T meant to,” faltered the unhappy 
man. ‘‘ But my wife—” He stopped 
ashamed. 

** Well?” said Eric, pitilessly. 

‘‘TIs my old mother alive?” 
Ténnesen raised his gray face. 

‘* You don’t deserve to have a mother,” 
said Erie, fiercely. ‘‘ You threw her over 
board when your ease came. How could 
you rest nights, how could you prosper 
days, when your mother was weeping lier 
old heart out for her son? Don’t you de 
spise yourself?” 

It never occurred to the two old mates 
that the pastor of the Fishermen’s Refuge 
had no right to lash a stranger like this 
Harold Ténnesen bowed before him. 

‘Ts she alive?” he groaned. ‘‘If slic 
is—then my wife shall not—” He stoppe! 
again. 


to come 


Why did 


Harold 





‘*HAROLD TONNESEN!” 


“That is a pitiful excuse for a man,” 
stormed Eric. ‘‘She is alive. At this 
moment she is praying for you. Are her 
prayers worth as much as your blank 
check?” 

With a superb motion Eric flung the 
light paper as if it stung him. It turned 
like a leaf, and fell at the rich man’s feet. 
Not knowing what else to do, Captain 
Carl picked it up, and, with a certain ten- 
derness, put it in his cld mate’s hat. 
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‘*T will send her money to-night.” 
Harold Ténnesen glanced at the check 
nervously, and lifted it towards the pastor 
without looking at him. 

‘* Money ?” scorned Eric. 
Why, man, she wants you. Don’t you 
love your mother?” 


‘* Money ! 


‘*But how can I?” cried Harold Tén- 
nesen. ‘‘She cannot come here. She 
would be unhappy. I cannot go there. 


My wife 
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™ - your wife!’ The Captain smote 
his right fist into the palm of his left hand. 

‘*What did you say?” Mr. Ténnesen 
started to his feet. ‘‘How dare you, 
man?” 

‘* Hush,” interposed Eric, stepping be- 
tween the two men. The soft, trained 
step of a curious servant sounded beside 
them. 

‘*Mrs. Tennyson would like to know 
when you're coming, sir.” The footman 
saluted respectfully. His observant eyes 
were as expressionless as art could make 
them 

‘Tell her to go home,” his master an- 
swered, savagely. 

‘‘Amen,” said Eric, below his breath. 
His thoughts now came clear and fast. 
He realized the importance of the few 
minutes that were rushing upon them. 

‘* You must telegraph for your mother 
to-morrow, sir. I willdoitfor you. The 
shock of knowing that you are living may 
kill her; but if she does not die, she must 
take the next steamer for America.” 

**T will consult my—” 

‘** No, you will not,” insisted Eric, grasp- 
ing Harold Ténnesen’s limp arm. ‘‘If 
you tell her, I see that you are lost.” He 


stopped, and, like an inspired priest, raised 


his hand solemnly. ‘‘In the name of 
Christ I command you to authorize me 
to telegraph to your mother to-morrow.” 
Erie Nelson stood to his greatest height. 
All the nerve and spirit within him were 
concentrated in that supreme word. His 
mien carried an irresistible power. 

Harold Ténnesen bowed before 
man of God. 

‘**You may do it,” he said, humbly. 
‘*Let me go now, please. I shall be glad 
to see my dear old mother. I will try to 
make her happy.” 


this 


The sea-side was deserted. All but a 
few rich cottagers had gone to their city 
homes. The hotel people did not stay to 
delight in the grand October colors. 
Dingy city streets do not show the yel- 
low and the red, the purple and the gold, 
against the gray and green of the rock, 
against the green and gray of the sea; 
they do not show the picturesque herring 
fleet creeping to the westward past Nor- 
man’s Woe as the moon wanes. 

It was an October day, gleaming with 
sunshine and dancing with vibrations. 
There had been an easterly sea running, 
and the waves smote the granite shore. 
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There was not a note of sadness in th, 
echo. Beyond Springharbor, toward Aza 
lea, several large estates stretch to the 
south, grasp the Atlantic, and fascinate 
with shady outlooks. An open carriag 
correct in its luxurious appointments, 
drove between the red sumachs, the terra- 
cotta oaks, and the yellow elms, up the 
rented avenue of one of these summer 
homes. The stolid footman saluted and 
opened the door. With a grave smile, 
and with a word of cheer in a foreign 
tongue, a gentleman sprang out, and 
taking the other occupant of the carriage 
in his arms, deposited her gently upon 
the step. 

She was the strangest woman that the 
North Shore had ever seen. She was ey- 
idently a peasant from some country 
beyond the ocean, for she was dressed in 
wooden shoes, in the coarsest home-made 
stockings, in a blue homespun dress that 
came only to her ankles, in a red and 
white bodice, such as you see in old Ger- 
man colored prints, and in an intricate 
cap or bonnet, not to be described by a 
masculine pen. 

Her face, scarred by tears and loneli- 
ness and time, had the sweetest, most 
trustful expression that this world of woe 
can chisel. 

Her son in evident agitation bent over 
her. 

‘* Dear mother, I welcome you home. 
In a few days we shall go away to a bet- 
ter and a warmer.” 

**'You are a good son, Harold; a very 
affectionate son,” said the oll woman, 
wearily. 

At the wide door stood a lady sump- 
tuously dressed. Her cold eyes seemed 
to reflect the contemptuous look of her 
servants. 

‘“*There is my wife waiting for you, 
mother,” said Mr. Tennyson, with an at- 
tempt at cheerfulness. 

‘*T cannot see her. I only seea blazing 
light.” The mother lifted her weak eyes. 

‘*Alice,” said Harold Tennyson, inatone 
which the daughter of Senator McQuaid 
had never heard since she was a little 
girl in her father’s house, ‘‘ come down 
and meet your mother!” 

Clinging to her son, and courtesying to 
her daughter, the old lady passed up the 
steps, and the footman helped to carry her 
to her luxurious bedroom, for they found 
her weaker than they had supposed. 
The peasant woman noticed but two 

















things—that her boy did not leave her, 
and that the sea glistened beyond the 
window. 

The almost inevitable tragedy of the 
late atonement came to pass. 

To be forced to remain on the North 
Shore till November for the sake of a 
dying woman was hard, but Alice Tenny- 
son bore it with what graciousness she 
could command. 

Upon a bleak afternoon, when she was 
taking a fretful drive to Manchester, the 
old lady sank away suddenly. 


BLACK WATER 


BY 





FREDERI 
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HE morning broke gray and lowering, 
and the clouds rolled in heavy mass- 
es across the sky. I was sitting out ona 
log washing a shirt, and not distinguish- 
ing myself as a laundryman either, for 
one shirt will become excessively dirty 
in a week, and no canoeist can have 
more than that, as will be seen when you 
consider that he has to carry every thing 
which he owns on his back. My guide 
had packed up our litile ‘‘ kit” and de- 
posited it skilfully in the Necoochee—a 
sixteen-foot canoe of the Rice Lake pat- 
tern, 

We were about to start on a cruise 
down a river which the lumbermen said 
could not be ‘‘run,” as it was shallow 
and rocky. We could find no one who 
had been down it, and so, not knowing 
anything about it, we regarded it as a 


AND 





Her son was with her. She put out 
her knotted hand and touched his bowed 
head feebly. ‘‘ You are a very good, af- 
fectionate son, my dear,” she whispered. 
Then the light of a perfect happiness glo- 
rified her face. 

The shutters stood ready for their cold 
duty against the windows of the summer 
home when the family—the living and 
the dead—left the dismantled place to- 
gether. 

And Eric Nelson read the Lutheran 
burial-service in the Norwegian tongue. 
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pleasant prospect. ‘* Harrison,” being a 
professional guide and hunter, had mostly 
come in contact with people—or ** sports,” 
as he called them—who had no sooner en- 
tered the woods than they were overcome 
with a desire to slay. No fatigue or ex- 
ertion was too great when the grand 
purpose was to kill the deer and despoil 
the trout streams, but to go wandering 
aimlessly down a stream which by gen- 
eral consent was impracticable for boats, 
and then out into the clearings where the 
mountain spring was left behind, and 
where logs and mill-dams and agricult- 
urists took the place of the deer and the 
trout, was a scheme which never quite 
got straightened out in his mind. With 
many misgivings, and a very clear im- 
pression that I was mentally deranged, 
‘**Has” allowed that ‘‘ we’re all aboard.” 
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We pushed out into the big lake and 
paddled. As we skirted the shores the 
wind howled through the giant hemiocks, 
and the ripples ran away into white-caps 
on the far shore. As I wielded my dou- 
ble-blade paddle and instinctively enjoy- 
ed the wildness of the day, Lalso indulged 
in a conscious calculation of how long it 
would take my shirt to dry on my back. 
tis such a pity to mix a damp shirt up 
with the wild storm, as it hurries over the 
dark woods and the black water, that I 
felt misgivings; but, to be perfectly accu- 
rate, they divided my attention, and, af- 
ter all, man is only noble by fits and 
Starts. 

We soon reached the head of the river, 
and a water-storage dam and a mile of 
impassable rapids made a ‘‘carry” or 
‘* portage ” necessary. 


Slinging our packs 


THE PORTAGE. 
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and taking the seventy-pound canoe . 
our shoulders, we started down the tra 
The torture of this sort of thing is as « 
quisitely perfect in its way as any ey 
devised. A trunk-porter in a sumn 
hotel simply does for a few seconds wh 
we do by the hour, and as for reconciling 
this to an idea of pliysical enjoyment, 
cannot be done. It’s a subtle ment: 
process altogether indefinable; but you 
enthusiast is a person who would los: 
all if he reasoned any, and to suffer like 
an anchorite is always a part of a sports 
man’s programme. ‘The person whio 
tilts back in a chair on the veranda of a 
summer hotel, while he smokes cigars 
and gazes vacantly into space, is your 
only true philosopher; but he is not a 
sportsman. The woods and the fields 
and the broad roll of the ocean do not 
beckon to him to come out among 
them. He detests all their sen 
sations,and believes nothing holy 
except the dinner hour, and with 
his bad appetite that too is flat, 
stale, and unprofitable. <A real 
sportsman, of the nature-loving 
type, must go tramping or pad 
dling or riding about over the 
waste places of the earth, with 
his dinner in his pocket. He is 
alive to the terrible strain of the 
“carry,” and to the quiet pipe 
when the day is done. The 
camp - fire contemplation, the 
beautiful quiet of the misty 
morning on the still water, en 
rapture him, and his eye dilates, 
his nerves tingle, and he is in a 
conflagration of ecstasy. When 
he is going—going—faster—fast- 
er into the boil of the waters, he 
hears the roar and boom ahead, 
and the black rocks crop up in 
thickening masses to dispute his 
way. He is fighting a game bat- 
tle with the elements, and they 
are remorseless. He may break 
his leg or lose his life in the tip- 
over which is imminent, but the 
fool is happy—let him die. 
But we were left on the 
‘‘carry,” and it is with a little 
thrill of joy and the largest sigh 
of relief possible when we again 
settle the boat in the water. 
Now you should understand 
why it is better to have one 
shirt and wash it often. My 
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‘‘eanoe kit” is the best arranged and the 
most perfect in the world, as no other ca- 
noeist will possibly admit, but which is 
nevertheless a fact. One blanket, a light 
shelter-tent, a cooking outfit, which folds 
up in a sort of Japanese way, a light axe, 
two canvas packs, and tea, bacon, and 
flour. 
but it makes a load fora man when it’s all 
packed up, and a canoeist’s baggage must 
be cut to the strength of his back. Itisa 
great piece of confidence in which I will 
indulge you when I caution you not to 
pick out invalids for canoe companions. 
If a burro would take kindly to back- 
woods navigation, I should enjoy the so- 
ciety of one, though it would not be in the 
nature of a burro to swing an axe, as in- 
deed there are many fine gentlemen who 
cannot do a good job at that; and if one 
at least of the party cannot, the camp-fires 
will go out early at nights, and it is more 
than probable that the companions will 
have less than twenty toes between them 
at the end of the cruise. 

All these arrangements being perfect- 
ed, you are ready to go ahead, and in the 
wilderness you have only one anxiety, 
and that is about the If the ca- 
noe turn over, the tea, the sugar, and the 


This does not make long reading, 


* orub.” 


flour will mix up with the surrounding 
elements, and only the bacon will remain 
to nourish you until you strike the clear- 
ings, and there are few men this side 70” 
north latitude who will gormandize on 
that alone. 

The long still water is the mental side 
of canoeing, as the rapid is the life and 
movement. The dark woods tower on 
either side, and the clear banks, full to 
their fat sides, fringed with trailing vines 
and drooping ferns, have not the impov 
erished look of civilized rivers. The dark 
water wells along,and the branches droop 
to kiss it. In front the gray sky is an- 
swered back by the water reflection, and 
the trees lie out as though hung in the 
air, forming a gateway, always receding. 
Here and there an old monarch of the 
forest has succumbed to the last blow and 
fallen across the stream. It reaches out 
ever so far with its giant stems, and the 
first branch had started sixty feet from 
the ground. You may have to chop a 
way through, or you may force your ca- 
noe through the limbs and gather a crowd 
of little broken branches to escort you 
along the stream. The original forest 
tree has a character all its own, and I 
never see one but I think of the artist 
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who drew second -growth timber and 
called it ‘‘ the forest primeval.” The 
quietness of the woods, with all their so- 
lemnity, permitting no bright or over- 
dressed plant to obtrude itself, is rudely 
shocked by the garish painted thing as 
the yellow Necoochee glides 
among them. The water-rat dives with 
a tremendous splash as he sees the big 
monster glide by his sedge home. The 
kingfisher springs away from his perch on 
the dead top with loud chatterings when 
we glide into his notice. The crane takes 


polished 


BREAKING 
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off from his grassy ‘‘ set back” in a deli 


erate manner, as though embarking on a 
tour to Japan, a thing not to be hurried] 
done. The mink eyes you from his sunke 
log, and grinning in his most savage lit 
tle manner, leaps away. 


These have al) 
been disturbed in their wild homes as they 
were about to lunch off the handiest trout 
and no doubt they hate us in their liveli 
est manner; but the poor trout under th: 
boat compensate us with their thanks 
The mud-turtle is making his way up 
stream, as we can tell by the row of bub 
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BLACK WATER 
les which arise in his wake; 

und the ‘‘ skaters,” as I call 

(he little insects which go 

skipping about like a law 

yer’s point in an argument, 

part as we go by. The mos- 

quitoes, those desperate little 

villains who dispute your 

happiness in the woods, are 

there, but they smell the tar 

and oil of our war-paint, and 

can only hum in their anger. 

A stick cracks in the brush, 

and with all the dash and 

confidence of a city girl as 

she steps from her front 

door, a little spotted fawn 

walks out on a sedge bank 

from among the alders. He 

not notice us, but in 

his stupid little way looks 

out the freshest water-grass, 

and the hunter in the stern 

of the boat cuts his paddle 

through the water, and the 

canoe glides silently up un- 

til right under his nose. We 

are still and silent. The lit- 

tle thing raises its head and 

looks us full in the eye, and 

then continues to feed as be- 

fore. I talk to him quietly, 

and say, ‘‘ Little man, do not 

come near the ponds or the 

rivers, for you will not live to have five 

prongs on your antlers if any one but 

such good people as we see you.” He 

looks up, and seems to say, *‘ You are 

noisy, but I do not care.” ‘‘ Now run; 

and if you ever see anything in the for- 

est which resembles us, run for your life;” 

and with a bound the little innocent has 

regained the dark aisles of the woods. 

You loll back on your pack, your pipe 

going lazily; your hat is off; you mor- 

alize, and think thoughts which have 

dignity. You drink in the spell of the 
forest, and dream of the birch barks and 

the red warriors who did this same thing 

a couple of centuries since. But as 

thoughts vary so much in individuals, 

and have but an indirect bearing on ca- 
noeing, I will proceed without them. The 
low swamp, with its soft timber, gives 
place to hills and beech ridges, and the old 
lord of the forest for these last hundred 
years towers up majestically. The small- 
er trees fight for the sunlight, and thus 
the ceaseless war of nature goes on quiet- 


does 


AND SHALLOWS. 


THE FAWN. 


The 


miserable 


ly, 
‘*witch-hoppel” leads its lusty plebeian 
life, satisfied to spring its half-dozen 
leaves, and not dreaming to some day be- 


silently, and alone. 


come an oak. The gentle sigh of the for- 
est, the hum of insects, and the chatter 
and peal of the birds have gone into har- 
mony with a long, deep, swelling sound, 
becoming louder and louder, until finally 
it drowns all else. 

The canoe now glides more rapidly. 
The pipe is laid one side. The paddle is 
grasped firmly, and with a firm eye I 
regard the ‘‘ grub” pack which sits up in 
the bow, and resolve to die if necessary 
in order that it may not sink if we turn 
over. The river turns, and the ominous 
growl of the rapids is at hand. 

‘** Hold her—hold her now—to the right 
of the big rock; then swing to the far 
shore: if we go to the right, we are gone.” 

‘Allright; let her stern come round,” 
and we drop away. 

No talking now, but with every nerve 
and muscle tense, and your eye on the 























You 


boil of the water, you rush along. 
back water and paddle, the stern swings, 
she hangs for an instant, she falls in the 
current, and with a mad rush you take it 


like a hunting-man a six-bar gate. 
paddle, paddle, paddle. ItJooks bad—we 
cannot make it—yes—all right, and we 
are on the far shore, with the shallows on 
the other side. 


Now 


This little episode was 
successful, but, as you well know, it can- 
not last. The next rift, and with a bump 
she is hung upon a sunken rock, and— 
jump! jump !—we both flounder overboard 
in any way possible, so it is well and 
quickly done. One man loses his hold, 
the other swings the boat off, and kick- 
ing and splashing for a foothold, the de- 
moralized outfit shoots along. At last 
one is found, and then at a favorable 
rock we embark again. 

You are now wet, but the tea and sugar 
are safe, so it’s a small matter. A jam of 
logs and tops is ‘‘ hung up” on a par- 
ticularly nasty place, and you have atime 
getting the boat around it. You walk on 
rotten tops while the knots stick up be- 
neath you like sabres. ‘‘ Has” floats 
calmly out to sea as it were on a de- 
tached log which he is cutting, and 
with a hopeless look of despair he tot- 


ters, while I yell, ‘‘Save the axe, —— 
you—save the axe!” and over he goes, 
only to get wet and very disgusted, both 
of which will wear off in time. Fora 
mile the water is so shallow that the boat 
will not run loaded, and we lead her 
along as we wade, now falling in over 
our heads, sliding on slippery stones, hurt 
ing our feet, wondering why we had come 
at all. The boat gets loose, and my heart 
stands still as the whole boat-load of 
blankets and grub with our pipes and to 
bacco started off for the settlements—or 
‘drifting to thunder,” as Bret Harte said 
of Chiquita. There was a rather lively 
and enthusiastic pursuit instituted then, 
the details of which are forgotten, as my 
mind was focussed on the grub-pack, but 
we got her. About this time the soles 
let go on my tennis shoes, and my only 
pair of trousers gave way. These things, 
however, become such mere details as to 
be scarcely noticed when you have trav- 
elled since sunrise up to your waist in 
water, and are tired, footsore, and hungry. 
It is time to go ashore and camp. 

You scrape away a rod square of dirt, 
chunks, witch-hoppel, and dead leaves, 
and make a fire. You dry your clothes 
while you wear the blanket and the guide 











A LANDSCAPE 


the shelter-tent, and to a casual observer 
it would look as though the savage had 
come again; but he would detect a differ- 
ence, because a white man in a blanket is 
about as inspiring a sight as an Indian 
with a plug-hat. 

Finally the coffee boils, the tent is up, 
and the bough bed laid down. You lean 
against the dead log and swap lies with 
the guide; and the greatest hunters I have 
ever known have all been magnificent 
liars. The two go together. I should sus- 
pect a man who was deficient. Since no 
one ever believes hunters’ yarns, it has 
come to be a pleasurable pastime, in which 
a man who has not hunted considerably 
can’t lie properly without offending the 
intelligence of that part of his audience 
who have. 

The morning comes too soon, and after 
you are packed up and the boat loaded, 
if you are in a bad part of the river you 
do this: you put away your pipe, and 
with a grimace and a shudder you step 
out into the river up to your neck and 
get wet. The morning is cold, and I, for 
one, would not allow a man who was per- 
fectly dry to get into my boat, for fear he 
might have some trepidation about get- 
ting out promptly if the boat was ‘‘ hung 
up” on a rock; and in the woods all na- 
ture is subservient to the ‘ grub.” 

Hour after hour we waded along. <A 
few rods of still water and ‘‘ Has” would 
cut off large chews of tobacco, and be- 
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A MONG my artistic acquaintance there 
IX is no house at which one gets a better 
dinner and better talk—the ne plus ultra 
combination in party-giving—than at the 
Christopher Breretons’. Old Kit is a 
painter, and so is his wife, or rather his 
wifelet, for ‘‘ wife” always sounds too 
sober and matronly a word for so dainty 
a pocket Venus. The Breretons have 
been married about two years. Although 
Kit’s father was considerate enough to 
leave his son well out of financial harm’s 
way, both husband and wife are genuine, 
conscientious artists, his province being 
landscape, while she goes in for portraits. 
When they are in London they live in 
Kensington Square, in a fascinating old 
house, with an enclosed pavement in front 
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come wonderfully cynical as to the ca- 
prices of the river. The still water ends 
around the next point. You chargé the 
thing nobly, but end up in the water up 
to your neck with the ‘‘ grub” safe, and a 
mile or so more of wading in prospect. 

Then the river narrows, and goes tum- 
bling off down a dark cafion cut through 
the rocks. We go ashore and ‘scout 
the place,” and then begin to let the boat 
down on a line. We hug the black sides 
like ants, while the water goes to soap- 
suds at our feet. The boat bobs and 
rocks, and is nearly upset in a place 
where we cannot follow it through. 
We must take it up a ledge about thirty 
feet high, and after puffing and blowing 
and feats of maniacal strength, we at last 
have it again in the water. After some 
days of this thing we found from a sta- 
tistician we had dropped 1100 feet in 
about fifty-one miles, and with the well- 
known propensity of water to flow down 
hill, it can be seen that difficulties were 
encountered. You cannot carry a boat 
in the forest, and you will discover enough 
reasons why in a five-minute trail to 
make their enumeration tiresome. The 
zest of the whole thing lies in not know- 
ing the difficulties beforehand, and then, 
if properly equipped, a man who sits ata 
desk the year through can find no hap- 
pier days than he will in his canoe when 
the still waters run through the dark 
forests and the rapid boils below. 


and hammered iron gates, where they 
have a studio apiece, but boast no drawing- 
room. At their table one is sure of meet- 
ing the most inspiring, the least humdrum 
of companies. The dining-room itself is 
exhilarant, with its linen-fold panelling 
three parts up the wall, surmounted by a 
white plaster frieze and finely modelled 
ceiling, with two or three Lucas van Heeres 
and Vandycks framed in the panels and 
lit from silver sconces. The heavy nar- 
row table, wisely incapable of leaves, only 
seats eight people. and round. it these for- 
tunate ones, who are as carefully selected 
and mutually harmonized as the dishes of 
which they partake, are set on Stuart 
chairs with twisted rails and square backs 
covered in cordovan. The usual accom- 
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paniments of a summer dinner party, the 
murmur of talk and laughter, the faint 
scent of flowers, the sparkling wine, the 
open windows, and the candles, always 
delight one’s senses and stimulate one up 
to one’s best; but at the Breretons’ all 
these things are made into just that little 
more—and how much it is!—which while 
it lasts is social elysium. There is some- 
thing more subtle in it than mere good 
cheer, for it is the taste and art which a 
clever woman contrives to put into every- 
thing she touches. 

At the end of last June, for instance, I 
assisted at the Breretons’ informal fare- 
well dinner before they started for a 
month in Venice. There were six of us 
—Kit and his wife; her pretty friend, 
Miss Tessa Conway; myself, a teller of 
poor tales; George Palliser, the author of 
Rose Petals and Snow-Drift and Other 
Poems, who, like all minor poets (and 
perhaps that is why they never become 
major), is a most delightful person in 
private life; and last, but not least, Mr. 
Goring Gibbon, who nearly half a cen- 
tury ago published one of the finest trans- 
lations of the Iliad, and is now the well- 
known coilector, for whose magnificent 
specimens of Plantagenet and Tudor 
plate several museums are diligently 
scheming by attentively petting the 
owner. It was by no means the first 
time that the same party had met round 
the gilded silver galleon which forms 
the Breretons’ table centre piece, and our 
talk at dinner was of theatres, books, 
people, and that pleasantest talk of any, 
which we can only get with our in- 
timates, light-hearted nonsense. Mrs. 
Brereton is one of those women, “just 
touched with thought and yet not over- 
wise,” whom men find perfect as intellec- 
tual companions, without being afraid of 
them. She is exceedingly pretty, with 
her miniature yet exquisitely proportioned 
height and figure, her black, vivacious 
eyes, bright complexion, and glossy, curly 
hair that seems to turn its fashionable 
“ Grecian” knot into a laughable mimicry 
of any classical original. What with her 
quick, birdlike movements and glancings, 
her light voice and laugh, her manner so 
self-possessed, yet so prettily appealing, 
and all the rest of her delicate ways, not 
omitting the irreproachable fit and _ fin- 
ish of her peach brocade, and her tiny 
brownish hands ablaze with Kit’s presents, 
she struck me especially that evening as 


the only small woman I have ever se 
who looks absolutely distinguished, ar 
would hold her own in a room filled wit), 
‘**daughters of the gods.” No wonder dear 
old Kit remains so many fathoms deep in 
love with the little creature, too dignified 
to be droll, who only comes up to his 
shoulder, and yet orders him about like 
the Titania she is. 

Just at the end of the meal, while we 
were discussing our black coffee and 
‘*Fin Champagne,” I remember Palliser 
paying his hostess a deft compliment on 
her dinner, at which the irrepressible Kit 
struck in— 

** Yes, I often tell my wife she’s a Tri 
ton among the menus.” 

‘** Fancy acknowledging that one’s own 
jest is an old stager!” shrugged Mrs 
Brereton. ‘‘ At all events, he can’t say 
that his wife has so little respect for his 
puns as to laugh at them. Thank you, 
all the same, Mr. Palliser, for your com- 
pliment. I confess I have no liking for 
unsophisticated cookery.” 

When we all adjourned to the studio, 
Mr. Goring Gibbon said, as he walked in, 

‘*For the fiftieth time, Brereton, permit 
me to admire your surroundings.” 

And, indeed, it is a charming studio. 
The walls are whitish, the furniture Chip- 
pendale’s, with ‘‘ grandfather's” chairs 
covered with pale purplish silk in narrow 
stripes. There isa good deal of brightly 
shining brass about, and some glorious 
hawthorn and ‘long Eliza” jars, but the 
room enjoys a blessed immunity from the 
lumber miscalled artistic. 

By this time we were all comfortably 
bestowed round the hearth in the corner, 
for, needless to say, the June evening 
was chilly enough to excuse in a large 
room that best promoter of chat and 
friendliness, a ship-wood fire. Mr. Gor- 
ing Gibbon alone was wandering about 
examining our friends’ sketches and 
black-and-whites. Suddenly he turned 
round to the company with his eye-glass 
balanced on his finger, ‘‘ Mrs. Brereton, 
I've frequently admired this beautiful 
Constable, but you've never told me how 
it comes to hang between these two copies 
of a pious picture.” 

For reply, Mrs. Brereton looked at her 
husband with a blush and a laugh, and 
said: ‘* There, you see, that’s all your 
fault, silly boy, for insisting on hanging 
those pictures like that. I told you every 
one would want to know the reason.” 
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‘* Well, Mr. Gibbon,” said Brereton, 
‘it’s a long story that accounts for those 

pictures hanging so, that rose between 
our two early thorns, and it’s a story 
vhich involves the history of my court- 
ship.” 

‘*And would it be indiscreet of us to 
beg to hear it?” asked the old gentleman, 
who, as I have the pleasure of knowing, 
loves a tale of youth and romance. 

The rest of us, needless to say, joined 
our entreaties to hear the story. 

‘*Have I your permission to tell it, 
Celia?” asked Kit of his wife. He was 
answered by a curl-shaking bit of a nod, 
so he went on: 

“To begin, then. Once upon a time 
there was a painter. After he had fin- 
ished his course in Paris at the Atelier 
d’Eléves he used to spend every Thurs- 
day and Friday for a couple of years or 
more grinding away in the National Gal- 
lery. People can say what they like 
about going direct to Nature; working 
at second-hand, as they call it, is the only 
way to acquire handling. There’s no- 
thing like leading-strings till you can 
run alone, and nothing like studying the 
effects bigger men have caught and 
chronicled for keeping you humble and 
setting you striving.” 

‘*Spare them your Manual for Begin- 
ners,” murmured Mrs. Brereton. 

‘*My own way. or hic tacet!” replied 
Kit, with pardonable severity. 

‘* Well, as I was saying, when some 
one had the bad taste to interrupt me, 
this painter I have spoken of was fagging 
in the galleries, and in the early spring 
of 1889 he had just started on that 
copy of Andrea Mantegna’s ‘ Virgin and 
Child’ that you see hanging up there on 
the right side of the Constable. He used 
to work himself up in those days into a 
white heat of admiration over the various 
masters in turn, and while it burned he 
enthusiastically copied the parts of their 
pictures that struck him as specially brill- 
iant and instructive. Just at the time of 
which I am speaking he was teaching 
himself leaf curvature, and as he was 
strolling through the Paduan Room one 
day he was suddenly struck by the foli- 
age in this particular Mantegna, the lit- 
tle plants of the foreground, the orange- 
trees in flower and fruit behind the saints. 
That same hear he told the attendant to 
set up his easel before it on the following 
morning, and straightway went home to 


put aside all his studies of leaves from 
Nature and the other masters, and try to 
saturate himself, according to his usual 
method, with the idea of the leaf Man- 
tegnesque. He also determined to copy 
the whole of the picture in this instance. 
Next morning he began on it, but, as the 
day turned out foggy, he decided not to 
risk the precious freshness of his Man- 
tegna impression, but gave up work, went 
home, and tinished some black-and-whites 
he was doing for a magazine. 

‘On the following Thursday the paint- 
er—who shall continue nameless—return- 
ed to his easel in the National Gallery, 
rejoicing in the unpopularity of the Pad- 
uan School with the copyists. At all 
events, there would be elbow-room, and 
he could get a good distance off his work 
when he wanted without being in half a 
dozen other people’s light. I hate work- 
ing in a crowd—J—did I really say I? 
Well, our painter shared my views on 
that subject. It proved as he expected. 
Not a soul approached him and his Man- 
tegna all day, and for almost three weeks 
he painted away unmolested in his cor- 
ner, and made fairly rapid progress. 

‘* But one Thursday, when he arrived in 
the morning, what should he see but an- 
other easel, with a blank canvas, set up 
just opposite his own, evidently intended 
for copying the identical picture! The 
accompanying stool was tenantless, but 
an old National Gallery eye knew by the 
bobs of ribbon tied on to things that it 
was a lady student who had thus invaded 
his privacy. For the next half-hour no- 
thing happened, then I suddenly looked 
up from a baffling, provoking bit of work 
—coming events casting their shadows be- 
fore—and saw entering the doorway, and 
standing there for an instant as though 
surprised, and, to do her justice, not al- 
together pleased at finding me—I mean 
him—there, a specimen of that ubiquitous 
and unconquerable race, the girl student. 
Did the painter feel there and then, I 
fancy you asking me, that the finger of 
fate was upon him? Whether he did or 
whether he did not, I, of course, cannot 
dogmatically assert, but I rather faney 
that at any rate the girl made an impres- 
sion upon his eyes that made his Man- 
tegna suddenly look dead and flat. Figure 
to yourselves a little brunette stepping in 
as trippingly as Dolly Varden herself. It 
was such a little miss, pretty miss, that I 
privately believe the painter felt disposed 
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to say on the spot, ‘ Blessings wait upon 
you; if I had half a crown a day, 'd—” 

ve 6 ‘we don't 
care for the way you're telling the story. 
It’s very badly told, and you keep losing 
the thread. People don’t want to hear 
what the characters felt, or pretend they 
felt; they want to hear a little of what 
they said, and a good deal of what they 
did.” 

‘Hore Howells and 
philistine is my wife!” said Kit, address- 
ing the company. ‘*‘ But, as you are dis- 
satisfied with my telling, my dear, I give 
you free leave to continue the story your- 
self.” 

‘*“You must know, then,” said Mrs. 
Brereton, ‘‘ that a certain girl student had 
only been painting in the National Gal- 
lery for about a month when the little 
incident of her starting to copy this Man- 
tegna took place. There hangs her copy” 
—she pointed to the picture on the left side 
of the Constable—‘‘and I need not, of 
course, call your attention to its superi- 
ority to the one on the right-hand side. 
The said girl was living on Clapham Com- 
mon with her aunt, and it was only after 
a good deal of persuading that she was 
allowed to come up to the National Gal- 
lery alone twice a week, on Students’ Days. 
However, she succeeded at last, and as 
she had greatly admired Mantegna’s 
works in Italy, she was eagerly looking 
forward to copying this Holy Family of 
his in London. She. knew it would be 
splendid practice in drapery, and drapery 
was what she specially wanted. On 
the morning in question she came into 
Room VIII., arranged her things,and then 
went out to see about some new brushes 
she had ordered from a shop near. When 
she came back, after being detained half 
an hour waiting for the brushes, she 
found a second easel, and in front of ita 
man with a beard who was working on 
an already advanced copy of her Man- 
tegna. However, there was plenty of 
room for them both, so she started to 
make her charcoal outline, and worked 
away at it for two or three hours till 
sandwich-time, an interval during which 
the strange man, of course, went off to 
consume chops and steaks in the Strand. 
This, by-the-way, is where men students 
waste time compared with the girls. By 
half past two he was resettled at his easel, 
and by that time she was just finishing a 
tentative outline of the Mother and Child, 


said Mrs. Brereton, 


James, what a 
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and arriving at the stage at which it 
well to rub it in with paint. So sh 
began seeking amongst her tubes for tl: 
raw umber; first looking, then hunting 
then searching all round to see if this 
particular tube had by any _ possibility 
fallen off on to the floor. But no, no 
where was the tiresome tube to be found 
How very vexatious! There 
time now to go out and buy another wit] 
the Gallery closing at four o’clock, and 
it would mean a day’s good work wasted 
for the charcoal outline would be sure to 
get smudged by the following morning 
All this while, I would have you to 
know, the stranger man had been secret 
ly observing the movements of the gir] 
—squi-wise, as we say in Somersetshire 

and had exactly noted her progress and 
her present difficulty. Of course this was 
most frivolous and wrong of him, and 
showed how little application and con- 
centration he possessed. At this point a 
hat was lifted, and a voice from behind 
the beard said: ‘Pardon me, but I 


was nol 


see 


you are looking for a color to fix your 
Will you allow me to lend you 
It seems a pity to lose a day's 


outline. 
a tube? 
work.’ 

‘*The girl was not in the least startled, 
though she had not had the slightest idea 
that the stranger, apparently so absorbed 
in Mantegna, was observing her move- 
ments over the top of his canvas. With 
surprising calmness she accepted the tube 
of brown umber, and for some time no- 
thing more was said. At closing-time she 
gave back the tube, and then some com- 
ment was made upon some features of the 
work upon which both were engaged, to 
which she replied in a couple of discreet 
sentences, and, bowing to each other, the 
two students separated. 

‘*Next day, of course, they could not 
meet without a ‘Good-morning,’ and this 
harmless salutation somehow led to one 
or two remarks on work and processes, so 
that before closing-time a kind of friend- 
ly bond was tacitly established between 
them. 

‘* By the next week the girl was begin- 
ning to get into her painting of the fig 
ures, and though she would not stoop to 
ask to look at his work, when he was 
gone to his lunch—greedy man, of course 
his lunch came before all considerations 
of Art or anything else—she really could 
not resist the temptation of going in front 
of his easel and carefully comparing her 
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work with his. They were, of course, at 
very different stages, but for all that she 
could not avoid noticing what snail's 
progress the rival copy had been making 
for the last day or two. It really seemed 
as if he had been crawling on purpose, 
but whether he was lazy and worked only 
by spurts, or whether he watched her and 
spun out his work intentionally, she 
could not determine; of course it did not 
in the least matter to her which it was; 
not in the very least. Another thing she 
found out was his name; it was scribbled 
upside down on the back of his easel. 
‘*That very afternoon the light was too 
bad to do much work, and she and the 
artist dropped into conversation. First 
they talked about Art and their favorite 
painters, and then they became quite con- 
fidential, and compared notes about the 
Slade School, where she had been taught, 
and the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, where he 
had worked; and then she found out 


heaps of things that he liked, and she 
told him about her life at her aunt’s, and 
how she meant to take up portraiture; 
and then he said he really thought going 
out to lunch was a waste of time, and in 
future he meant to bring sandwiches, and 


eat them in front of his easel, as she did; 
and then they got talking about their re- 
spective endowments of color perception, 
observation, and memory, and he said, 
‘I bet you a box of chocolates at lunch 
to-morrow you don’t know the color of 
the turnover of the water at the top of 
the Trafalgar Square fountains’; and she 
thought a moment, and then looked up 
at him and said, ‘Green; decided green.’ 
And he said, ‘You'll get your choco- 
lates... And she blushed at that, and 
wondered whether she ought to have let 
a strange man bet with her; at least, he 
wasn't quite a stranger now, but still, 
where there has been no formal introduc- 
tion— At all events, that day they parted 
on the outside steps with a friendly hand- 
shake. 

“The thought she woke up with next 
morning was the green water, and the 
chocolates, and the stranger bringing his 
lunch, three thoughts altogether, but in- 
divisible enough to stand for one. When 
she arrived at the National Gallery the 
stranger was already at work, and there 
was no sign nor mention of the choco- 
lates. ‘I do hope they won’t be nasty 
ones,’ she thought. All the morning they 
both painted away arduously. He evi- 
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dently was making a pretence of extreme 
industry to make up for the past, and six 
worked much as she always did, not be 
ing easily affected, as far as painting goes 
by any extraneous excitements. On 
o'clock struck, and never a word spake 
he, but marched off and returned with a 
small luncheon basket and a large parce] 
tied with ribbon. The latter he handed to 
her with a comic bow of hidalgolike gravi- 
ty. She opened it and found a big straw 
box lined with satin and filled with the 
loveliest French chocolates she had ever 
seen, and tongs to eat them with. ‘Oh,’ 
was all she could say, and that,she was told 
afterwards, with eyes turning to saucers, 
‘how delicious! You certainly do under 
stand paying a debt of honor. Let’s eat 
some after our lunches.’ I may mention 
that the gentleman acquaintance had 
brought some fascinating crescent-shaped 
plum-jam sandwiches for his pudding 
course. They were done up for him ina 
fringed doily, and as there were more 
than he wanted, the girl student ate some 
too, giving him a pear of hers in ex- 
change. As the days went on, she found 
that his housekeeper, or whoever it was, 
possessed a genius for the sandwich; 
cheese, egg, salmon and cucumber, or 
sweetbread—they certainly were a great 
improvement on the Clapham cook’s mut- 
ton slices. 

‘*From this day forward the two used, 
after these combined lunches, to make 
little digestion excursions, as they called 
them, all through the National Gallery. 
As a refreshment from Mantegna they 
would stand before the great colorists, 
such as Titian, Tintoretto, and Turner, 
drinking in their richness and radiance, 
and lauding and magnifying their glori- 
ous names with the frenzy of callow ar- 
tists. Or he would show her the gradual 
evolution of landscape, from the little, 
blue, hilly background views of Conegli- 
ano and Cadore; or they would trace the 
progress of the tree in Art from Bellini’s 
‘Death of St. Peter Martyr,’ through 
the trunks and branches of Hobbema’s 
eternal oaks, through Claude’s elegant ab- 
stracts, till they reached the glittering 
‘snow’ of Constable, who first painted 
the dramatic element of atmosphere like 
the true Englishman he was. Gazing at 
those elm masses ruffling for the shower, 
the man would say to the girl, ‘It’s no 
easy problem for us modern landscapists 
to ‘‘ suggest innumerable leaves and paint 
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only a few,” as some one puts it. Botanist 
plus artist, it sounds impracticable, but 
it's what one’s got to be all the same.’ 

‘‘Week in, week out, it was painting 
and pictures, painting and pictures, with, 
[ will not pretend to deny it, little touches 
of what was personal flickering in and 
out of the art talk. He would sometimes 
have the audacity to criticise her work: 
as every one knows, critics are made out of 
bad artists. He would say: ‘If I may make 
so bold, are you satisfied with your John 
the Baptist’s right leg? Look how firmly 
the original stands on his feet, how grand- 
ly every bone and muscle is understood. 
Try yours with this mirror. There can 
be no doubt it’s out of drawing.’ Per- 
haps it was, though one did not greatly 
relish being told so, especially when the 
teller took an obvious delight in picking 
faults. Sometimes he deviated into com- 
pliment, but his compliments, however 
personal, were, I must allow, always paid 
in a half-chaffing way that forbade one’s 
taking offence. Next, the book-lending 
stage of acquaintance came on, the lender 
disclaiming thanks by calling himself a 
general circulating library for all his 
friends. And yet the girl could not help 
observing that the sumptuous Reproduc- 
tions of Italian Prints were in no wise fin- 
ger-marked, and Modern Painters scarce- 
ly cut. 

‘*One day the two were discussing Man- 
tegna’s life, and the growth of his art, 
Squarcionesque in woof with an embroid- 
ery of the Venetian, almost everywhere 
suggesting sculpturesque representation 
rather than pictorial. 

‘** Have you seen his drawings and en- 
gravings in the British Museum?’ he 
asked her. 

‘***T've never even seen the British Mu- 
seum,’ said the girl. 

‘** Haven't you really? What do you 
say to coming now? I shall be most 
happy to show you the engravings, and 
we've been working so hard lately we de- 
serve a half-holiday.’ 

“For the first time the girl wondered 
what her aunt would think. Leaving the 
Gallery with her friend was a different 
thing from walking about with him in- 
side. But were they not art comrades, 
and would not this be an art expedition? 
Of course she must go. What a Miss 
Grundy she must be to hesitate!” 

“It was always a dauntless little 
party,” interrupted Kit, sotto voce. 
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“So a hansom was called,” pursued 
Mrs. Brereton, ** and the two went bowling 
along till they reached the other great 
smoky portico, where the pigeons and 
their shadows (it was an August after- 
noon) were flying over the steps, and 
strutting after one another on the gravel. 
There the cab drew up, and the pair jump- 
ed out and entered the building.” 

**You haven't mentioned how the girl 
tried to circumvent the man over the fare, 
and how the cabby nearly got paid twice,” 
said Kit. 

For the first time during the recital 
Mrs. Brereton looked embarrassed. 

‘* There are some things in every one’s 
past that will not bear raking up,” she 
said. ‘I was young then, and my inde- 
pendence had not been crushed by the 
abominable tyranny of a husband. Please 
suppress the guinea-pig who makes the 
next disturbance in court, Mr. Leigh. 

‘*So Mantegna’s bistre-and-whites and 
engravings were all duly inspected—how 
congenial to his austere draughtsman’s 
soul must have been the line without 
color !—and after that the girl and the man 
walked about the Museum for a little 
while, looking with special attention at 
such antiques as the Paduan loved to in- 
troduce into his pictures; and somehow, 
because all subjects came alike to them 
in those salad days, I suppose, they fell 
a-talking of the slumming fever which 
was still raging then, and she confessed 
that she had never once slummed, and 
that Seven Dials was to her a name only; 
she had no idea of what it looked like. 

““*QOh, it’s really only East Mayfair 
now, said her friend; ‘ still I think I could 
find you one or two streets left that are 
fairly genuine. What do you say to our 
walking through the Dials now? It’s 
quite on your way to Victoria Station.’ 

‘*No sooner said than begun. In un- 
conventional behavior certainly it is the 
first step that costs; and after all, the girl 
reflected, what can be said against the 
harmless jaunt of two people who have 
nothing whatever in common but the 
love of Art and the pursuit of knowledge? 

‘*They walked up to the Tottenhain 
Court Road, and then crossed Oxford 
Street and took one of those turnings near 
St. Giles’s Church that represént the resi- 
due of the historic rookeries. Now for 
the kernel of the story. Do you all know 
Neal Street? Probably not. Well, it’s 
a sort of relic of Bird Fair, full of wretch- 
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ed rabbits, terrier pups, and canaries in 
tiny cages, and stalls of ‘eatables’ which 
it is wiser not to look at; and if you can’t 
find it from that description, perhaps you 
would recognize it by its highly complex 
odor. Let me try to remember it—fried 
fish, whelks, shut-up animals, and very 
stale vegetable stalks are the principal 
components, I think, with a huge smell of 
malt hanging over them all. Out of 
Neal Street there is an alley, and down 
this alley—it is called Short’s Gardens— 
the two walked. There they saw a grimy 
old second-hand shop full of all manner 
of dingy sweepings, but in the window, 
rather on one side, and half hidden by a 
bundle of rusty pokers and tongs, was 


hanging—what do you think? A dirty, 
unframed, painted canvas. 

‘** Look at that picture!’ cried the gir], 
pulling the man’s sleeve to make him 
stop. ‘It’s a Constable!’ 

‘**Tmpossible!’ said the man, sufficient- 
ly struck, however, to stand at gaze. 

‘** But it 7s. Look at those trees under 
the clouds!’ z 

‘**There’s no windmill.’ 
3ut there’s a wagon.’ 

I do believe you’re right,’ said the 
man, quite serious at last, and almost for- 
getting to whom he was speaking. 

‘It’s Hampstead, of course; oh, it is, 
it is a splendid Constable,’ said the gir|, 
still almost breathless. 


sé 
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*** Yes, there are the luminous sky, the 
flying shadows, and the regular Consta- 
ble tree touches. If it is his, or if it may 
be, we must certainly go in and rescue it.’ 

‘So the two entered the shop, veiling 
their eagerness under an affectation of 

inconcern. 

‘‘* What's your price for that picture in 
the window?’ 

‘**That’s a fine picter, sir. That picter’s 
by afymous Dutch hortis. Hi wouldn't 
tyke not a’aypenny hunder five pounds 
laown for that there picter, and what I 
says I sticks to. Hi've ‘ad another hor- 
fer,’ and the eyes of the poll-clawed old 
vender glistened over his customer. 

‘** Well, let me look at it.’ 

‘‘In London, he reflected, five pounds 
for a first-rate Constable! This would 
ndeed be a stroke of luck to keep one’s 
spirits up for the rest of one’s life. The 
purchase must be concluded forthwith, 
and the blustering old cockney suffered 
for onee to drive an easy bargain. The 
prospective buyer turned to his compan- 
ion, who was trembling with excitement, 
and holding up the picture, he said, in a 
low voice, ‘ It’s positively filled with air.’ 

‘* But the voice was not low enough to 
escape the sharp ears of the old parrot be- 
hind the counter, totally ignorant as he 
was of the pearl which, by the irony of 
circumstances, had fallen into his clutch- 
es, and he growled out, ‘Don’cher know 
pynte when yer see it? T’yn’t hair at all, 
that yn’t; it’s trees. Ef ver clean the 
picter yer'll see.’ 

‘*At this the purchaser put his hand 
into his pocket.... Here was an unex- 
pected obstacle: there were only three sov- 
ereigns there. 

‘“*Very well,’ he .said, lightly, ‘Tl 
vive you three pounds for the picture.’ 

“*Wod d’yer tyke me for?’ said the 
seller, disdainfully, and with the dramatic 
flourish in which every antiquity-dealer 
is an expert, he replaced his work of art 
in the window. The action, though ef- 
fective, was bound to be futile, for the 
buyer was determined to have the pic- 
ture. The thing to do, of course, would 
be to have it brought home, and paid for 
on delivery, or else the three pounds left 
as part payment, whichever the suspicious 
old creature preferred. 

‘The man and the girl were still look- 
ing at the treasure as it hung again in its 
old position, when what should catch the 
eye of the former but the hawklike face 
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of a Bond Street picture-dealer, who was 
evidently prowling the back streets on 
the remote chance of finding something 
worth having, and had suddenly been 
electrified by the Constable? He was 
standing outside, looking through the 
glass, first at it, then at them, ‘and 
doubtless,’ thought the baffled buyer in 
a hot and cold agony, ‘ with unlimited 
cash in his pocket.’ In despair he turn- 
ed to the girl, who was not even aware 
of his dilemma, and had only felt some- 
what indignant at his trying to cheapen 
the picture: ‘What money have you? I 
have only three pounds, and there’s not a 
moment to be lost. That's Waagenstein 
standing outside.’ 

‘**Good gracious! Why didn’t you 
tell me before? I have more than two 
pounds.’ 

‘**Out came the purse, the five pounds 
were laid on the counter, the picture was 
taken down again, and the two hurried 
out of the shop, the man carrying the 
precious purchase just saved. Waagen- 
stein had evidently watched the transac- 
tion, for he was turning away to cross 
the road with the look of the lioness 
robbed of her cubs. 

‘* Naturally people can’t carry a four- 
foot Constable through London streets 
a la Cimabue, so the first cab was hailed, 
and two exultant beings shook hands 
inside, and laughed aloud in their pride. 

***Pon’t you long for soft soap and a 
duster? said the girl. 

‘** Rather! And we'll very soon make 
a start, too,’ replied the man. ‘ You're 
coming in to have tea in my studio, you 
know, where we can thoroughly inspect 
the picture, and then I'll see you to the 
station.’ 

‘** Till this moment the girl had not no- 
ticed that the man had naturally given 
the driver the address of his own abode. 
Ought she to go straight to Victoria in- 
stead? How could she possibly tear her- 
self away from her own art discovery? 
She must help in the cleaning experiment 
for ten minutes at least. In unconven- 
tional behavior certainly it is only the 
first step that costs. 

‘**So the cab stopped at 3, Eccleston 
Square Studios, and there the artist let 
the girl and himself in with a latch-key, 
and led the way into the studio, where he 
first set up the Constable on a large easel, 
and then rang the bell. When the ser- 
vant appeared, he said, ‘Oh, Charles, 
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bring in tea, please, as soon as you can.’ 
And turning to the girl, he asked her if 
she would mind waiting for him a minute 
ov two while he went after the soap and 
acloth. So she was left alone, and con 
sidering it unfair to take her fill of gaz- 
ing at the picture till (he man came back 
and together they could set about putting 
it in a better condition for being looked 
into, to amuse herself she began turning 
the leaves of a small sketch-book 
that was lying on the table. She looked 
through it till she came to a certain page 
that was filled with drawings of herself 
in all attitudes and costumes. 


over 


In some of 
them she was sitting perched on her stool 
at the National Gallery, with one foot 
pointed out in front, looking down at her 
palette or up at her painting, and one in 
water-color, an absurd fantasia, repre 
sented her standing under a rainbow at 
the entrance of the Paduan Room. But 
there were three or four of these furtive 
portraits that filled her with unmitigated 
astonishment, for why you shall 
hear. Directly the artist reappeared and 
found what his unexpected visitor had 
got hold of, he looked greatly dropped 
upon, but incautiously rushing into still 
worse things, as the manner of some is, 
he said, with uneasy nonchalance : 

‘“* Ah, you’re seeing how I refreshed 
myself when I looked up from Mantegna. 
It’s always a good plan to keep two dis- 
tinct styles going at once.’ 

‘** Indeed,’ replied the girl, dryly, 
‘when you looked up from Mantegna? 
But these were not done in the National 
Gallery.’ 

‘** Not done in the National Gallery? 
repeated the man, weakly. 


and 


‘I never wear this hat when I go up 
painting.’ 

‘**Oh yes, you did, one day!’ And he 
blushed very, very red. 

‘No, I did not, and I haven’t worn 
that one on a week-day at all,’ said his 
tormentor, sternly pointing to the sketch 
in question. 

‘*** Well, if you bring the powers of mil- 
finery against me, I confess I'm beaten. 
@1 like a walk, you know, on Sundays, and 
once or twice I've gone to your church 
at Clapham, and just taken a few of those 
thumb-nail heads of the congregation.’ 

*** Really? I don’t seem to see a great 
variety of types here.’ 

‘The conversation was at this moment 
cut short by the entrance of tea—such a 
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nice tea—strips of cold buttered toss; 
grapes, cream, all that can be desired | 
make one hungry. 

‘* Before we have tea, I'll pay you \ 
I owe you,’ said the painter to the o 
and he crossed to a cabinet and was ta 
ing some money out of a little drawer 

‘**What you owe me? What do 
mean ? 

“Why, what you lent me for my 
ture.’ 

“*Your picture? I don’t think 
ought to call it your picture in that w 
I consider that I have quite as much: rig 
to it have. Who found it first 
You knowl did. You would never hia 
noticed it but for me, and if I had let y: 
have your way you would 1 
have gone in about it,’ she blazed. 

***Oh, come, it is my picture. Yom 
ladies don’t buy pictures.’ 
Young ladies s 
pictures, recognize pictures, and pay fo: 
pictures, anyway !” 

‘She looked such a rogue,” said Kit 
‘* from the moment she thought she'd got 
the 
she 


oO 


as you 


own 


*** Young ladies do. 


better of me over her Sunday hats 
didn’t care what she said so long as 
she thought she was annoying me.” 

‘* Tonoring these feeble interpolations 
pursued Mrs. Brereton. 


“ How sharper than a thankless tooth it 
To have a waspish wife!” 


muttered 
his peace. 

‘*Then,” went on Mrs. Brereton, ** they 
had tea together, arguing all the time «as 
to whose the picture rightfully was. At 
last one of his brilliant ideas struck the 
man. 

‘** Shall I divide the child in two? le 
said. 

‘** You can take the picture,’ said tli 
girl, loftily, ‘and keep it, or, if your sou 
is not too small, we will between us giv: 
it tothe nation. Then we can both see it 

3ut the man did not seem to relis 
this idea. He said, ‘Oh, that’s all ver) 
well, but when it’s the nation’s, it’s no 
body’s,’ and he stodd for some time loo 
ing at the girl, who had turned away fr 
him and was regretfully gazing at tl 
rause of all this contention. Then 
curious thing occurred. In a tone that 
made her look round at him, he said 
‘Suppose we both keep the picture; sup 
pose we—’” 

Mrs. Brereton broke off suddenly, and 


Kit, and for the moment 


heia 





AT THE 


then throwing her husband one little 
nestling glance, she concluded, ‘*So they 
vere married, and lived most miserably 
ever afterwards.” 

‘And that’s why I call the picture our 
Special Constable,” 


said Kit. 


AT THE 
BY E 


THLE October sun was shining hot, but 
| it was cool and pleasant inside the 
mill. The brown water in Sawny Creek 
apped softly against the rocks in its bed, 
and the sycamore and cottonwood trees, 
vhich grew from the water's edge up the 
steep, muddy banks, stood straight and 
motionless in the air, no 
of autumn 
the sweet-gums 


warm sunny 
them 
turning 
“vellow, and the black gums were tinging 
red. It wanted two hours of sunset, but 
-blackbirds were on their way home, and 
‘the thickets were noisy with their crying. 

Inside the moss-grown old mill there 
music and dancing going on, for, 
comfortably reclining on a pile of cotton 
in the rough ginning-room, with 
festoons of cobwebs everywhere, 
ind bits of dusty lint clinging to every 
splinter in its walls, a young man was 
playing a banjo, and two others, with 
naked feet, were dancing as if for their 
A slim dark girl in a blue and 
white homespun dress, her head turbaned 
with a square of the same, sat on a bag of 
seed cotton watching them. 

‘* Now, boys, a break-down,” called out 
the player, ‘‘and then I must gin out Re- 
ligion’s cotton; come, now, lively.” 

And they went lively enough. 


touch upon yet; only 


were slightly 


vas 


seed 
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11ves, 


“You bake the bread, and gimme the crus’; 

You sift the meal, and gimme the husk; 

You bile the pot, and gimme the grease; 

I have the crumbs, and you have the feast— 

But mis’ gwine gimme the ham-bone.” 

The loose boards shook and trembled 
inder the heavy feet, the scattered cotton 
seed whirled away in little eddies, and 
baskets of cotton standing about tipped a 
little break-down of their own. Even the 
girl on the bag, whose sober, earnest face 
seemed out of keeping with the gayety, 
beat time with her bare feet. But by 
the time the miller threw his banjo aside, 
its strings still quivering, she was stand- 
ing up, and the look of interest had given 
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It only remains for me to say that I 
violate no confidence in telling this story. 
Under a changed address and names the 
identity of my friends will remain ob- 
secure, and one of them has with her own 
sweet hand corrected my proofs. 


HERMITAGE. 


LEV 


BROWN 


place to the old gravity. She had not a 
pretty feature, not even the usual pretty 
teeth. She was a homely black girl. 

‘*See here, Religion,” said the miller, 
‘* this here’s Saturday evenin’, and I keeps 
holiday like everybody else but you; can’t 
you git along without that little tum of 
cotton? It ain’t wuth ginnin’.” 

‘*T'm ‘bliged to have it,” she answered. 
‘I didn’t give nary day’s work for rent 
this week; will pay the week’s rent and 
git sumpin beside. We doesn’t draw no 
ration.” 

‘It's a mighty small heap o’ ration 
you'll git out'n that tum of cotton after 
you pay fifty cents for your week’s rent. 
Don't you find it cheaper to work out the 
week's rent than to pay it?” 

‘I git fifty cents a hundred for pick- 
in’.” she answered, simply, ‘‘and I kin 
pick two hundred and fifty a day, and 
scrap twenty-five more. We doesn’t git 
but fifty cents fur a whole day’s work on 
the plantation.” 

He looked at her admiringly, at the 
thin supple body and long light arms 
that could reach so far among the cotton 
bolls. He untied the bags and proceeded 
to fill the gin. A girl who could pick 
two hundred and seventy-five pounds of 
cotton a day was a person of some con- 
sequence. 

The gin stopped its whir, and the clerk 
weighed the cotton. Religion watched 
him sharply, and counted the checks he 
handed her twice. 

“Tf you pass ’em at the Hermitage,” 
he said, ‘‘ tell "em to give you anothér 
five-eent check; I'm short to-night.” ° 

‘I ain’t goin’ to the Hermitage store;™& 
I'm goin’ to the ferry. They give me 
cash there for the checks.” ; 

‘** What do they take off?” 

‘They takes one cent out’n every five. 
But I’m "bliged to have the hard money. 
We has to pay for a good many things 
we git for Min in hard money.” She 
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had taken up the empty bags, but still 
waited. ‘‘I wish you'd please, sir, see if 
you ‘ain’t got another check nowhere.” 

‘You're a sight, Religion,” he said, 
good-naturedly. ** Here’s a nickel.” 

With her bags on her arm she went 
out across the dry grass to where a little 
black mule, not much larger than a goat, 
was standing Beck greeted her with a 
bray astonishing for one of her size, and 
a switch with her rope of a tail. Un- 
heeding the cheerful greeting, Religion 
gave all her attention to untying the 
halter, and soon they were going along 
the sandy road straight through the 
woods. 


The rickety box-wagon and the chain 


traces rattled noisily. Religion cracked 
her whip—it was a stick with a plaited 
leather string on the end. Beek was in 


a hurry to get home, and the wagon 
bumped along over roots and stumps 
until it was a wonder how Religion kept 
herself on the board which served for 
a seat All the swamps and woods in 
Sawny were in bad repute. There was 
an old cemetery, rambling over many 
acres, lost in ivy and briers and immense 
trees, but abundant in ghost stories. There 
was the swamp through which Sherman’s 
soldiers had cut a road, and near by was 
the hill-side where many sunken hollows 
marked their graves. <A ‘spirit’ could 
be raised there at a thought’s notice. Beck 
flew past these unpleasant places, and her 
little hoofs were clattering over the loose 
bridge at the foot of the hill, where, the 
cemetery ending, the plantation road be- 
gan, when she backed suddenly —so 
suddenly that the board tipped up and 
dropped Religion into the bottom of the 
wagon. 

Beck had some tricks like all of her 
kind, and thinking this was one, Religion 
was scrambling up and readjusting her 
seat when she saw a face bending over 
her that she never forgot—a strange evil 
face, the lower part hidden by a short 
bushy beard, the upper by many thin 
braids of hair curling at the ends. Be- 
tween the two crops of hair she saw a 
pair of small red eyes, dull and sleepy, 
but with a curious gleam in them like 
the eyes of the snakes in the swamp, and 
thick widespread nostrils, She only had 
time to note these features and the thick 
rings of gold in the great ears when the 
face disappeared, and, as if they floated 
in the air, she heard the words: 


‘‘T am the seventh son of the seven} 
daughter. I knowall things. I ean t 
you what is killing your sister.” 

Religion pulled up her rope reins, ay 
Beck flew up the road as if all Sh: 
man’s army were after her; nor did s}). 
slacken until she reached the great cat 
way which turned into the Hermitag 
Only a flat-topped post remained of 1] 
gate, and a boy of twelve. with a face 1i 
Religion’s, was perched on it. 

‘Hi, dar, Ligion! Ho, Beck!” he eried 
‘*Take me in an’ give me a piece of a rid, 
anyway,” and with a twinkle of his lon 
ashy legs he landed safely in the wago: 

‘*What you doin’ here, Bud?” ques 
tioned his sister. ‘‘Why ain’t you t 
home with mammy and Min?” 

‘*Min done had one o’ she wusses 
spells, an’ mammy sent me to Miss Tin: 
fur calomel. I heerd youna comin’, ai 
I waited; *kase ridin’ beats walkin’ blac 
and blue.” . 

He looked up at her with a sly giggle 
and crammed his mouth with persim 
mons. He expected a scolding for delay 
ing with the calomel, but his sister on 
said : 

** Quit eatin’ them ’simmons. Presi’) 
we'll have to git calomel for youna.” 

They weve passing through the quart 
now, where every one was getting supper 
The air was full of the appetizing odor o| 
frying corn-bread and bacon and boiling 
coffee. Men sat on the door-steps o 
smoked in groups under the fine oaks 
which grew in the middle of the street 
waiting for the call to supper. Up at th: 
end of the row of houses, and separated « 
little from them by a wild-plum thicket 
stood a house like a black stump just see 
above the green around it. It had what 
none of the others possessed, a porch i: 
front, but the rotten frame-work had 
dropped off piece by piece, until it was a 
mystery how the heavy scuppernong vine 
that grew upon it was supported. Ther 
were lilies and roses in the clean bit ot 
front yard, and on a box was a number o! 
geraniums flourishing in tin cans. Ther 
were boxes of violets, and a thick hone) 
suckle was hugging a post and sending 
out sweet yellow sprays. Beck drew up 
before the house with a jerk that had cd: 
termination in it. Bud jumped out with 
a boyish shout, but his sister caught his 
arm. 

‘*Hush, Bud! Don’t you hear Min?” 

‘*Min made up that piece to-day,” 1 
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sponded Bud, in a roaring whisper. 
‘Maw an’ me’s been scared pretty nigh to 
death. Miss Tina say it ain't Min sing- 
in’, but that spell workin’ on her.” 

The voice was sweet and rich, with an 
indercurrent of sadness running through 
that went to the heart. It seemed to wait 
and tremble, then float and float away, 
dying into softest melody. It was not the 
untaught music of the plantation singers; 
it was a voice exquisitely trained. 

‘Lord! Lord!” ejaculated Religion. 
The words held a heartful of trouble. 
She lowered the shafts gently and led 
Beck round the house. 

‘That you, Religion?” inquired a voice 
from somewhere in the yard. 

She could hear milk straining into a 
pail, and the tramp of some animal over 
dry shucks. 

‘**Tt's me, maw, an’ I got enough to pay 
the rent, and there'll be some over.” 

‘*Youna mus’ had good luck. Min ‘Il 
be more’n middlin’ glad of a few crackers. 
I thought sure the gal was gone to-day, 
Religion,” and a tall form rose up from 
beside the cow and came towards the girl. 

[ sut’n’y thought she was gone to-day,” 
continued the mother. ‘‘She just died 
off, and didn’t pear to have no more life 
in her than a dead bird. I was mighty 
scared.” 

‘Why youna didn’t send fur me?” 

‘* Chile, I didn’t want to worry youna 
Then the neighbors come in, ‘kase I did a 
big piece o’ hollerin’, an’ they worked on 
her and foteched her back; I ’ain’t been no 
‘count since. See how my hand trembles 
now.” 

She placed her hand on her daughter's 
arm. It was large and hard, but all the 
ploughing, hoeing, and wood-cutting that 
she had done had not destroyed its fine 
shape. It was cold and trembling. 

Religion took it between her own square 
thick ones. ‘*‘Never mind, maw; she’s 
better now, ’kase she’s singin’ a new 
piece. Ill go an’ eat and do the errands, 
so as to git back. You won’t feel so bad 
when I’m here.” 

The single thing which made the room 
she entered different from all the other 
rooms in the quarter was a white bed. 
The two other beds had the usual patch- 
work quilts and yellow slips. Religion 
touched a light-wood splinter to the fire, 
and holding the light above her head, 
went up to the white bed. The face on 
the pillow was of that pure lustrous 


whiteness which is sometimes seen in 
very young children; the features were 
perfect. She seemed a creature of an en- 
tirely different sphere—as different from 
Religion as a butterfly from a grub, and 
yet there was an indefinable likeness be 
tween the two. 

‘*T was waiting for wou, ’Ligion,” she 
said, opening her eyes; ‘‘I want to tell 
you something; come close, so ma and 
3ud won't hear. A woman has been 
here, a little old woman, and she sat on 
the bed and told me some things. She 
told me that Tina had cut off a piece of 
my hair and hid it in a gum-tree in the 
swamp, and that I never would be well 
till my hair was found. 

‘‘T remember the night she combed my 
hair, and how Mauma Amy said it was 
bad luck to comb hair after dark; it was 
so thick and long then, and it has come 
out so since.” She drew the long thin 
brown braid between her fingers. ** Why 
should Tina want to hurt me? The only 
harm I ever did her was to love her.” 

She burst into tears, and Religion 
hugged her in mute sympathy; that was 
her only way to comfort. When Min 
was quiet, she stirred up the pillows and 
smoothed out the white spread. Then 
she took a tin cup full of clabber, poured 
a little syrup upon it, and ate it heartily. 
A plate of greens was hot on the hearth, 
and a corn-cake was browning beautifully 
in the bake-kettle. But there was no time 
to eat the dainties. 

John Robinson, the owner of Hermit- 
age, was a single man. He was old, 
feeble, and notoriously grasping, vet the 
dirty, ill-smelling room which Religion 
entered was strewn with choicest books, 
sheets of music lay on the table and chairs, 
and several rare violins lay on a piano, 
whose mother-of-pearl keys glowed in the 
red firelight. 

‘*Who’s that?” he ealled, in a cracked 
old voice, the instant he heard Religion’s 
footsteps. He was wrapped in a cloak 
and sunk in an arm-chair before the fire. 

‘*Me, Marse John—Minnie’s Religion. 
I’ve come to pay the rent.” 

“Oh, come in, girl! Down, Bull!” he 
piped to a great hound that was slowly 
rising from asheepskin. ‘It’s fifty cents. 
Sure you've got it all, and no nickels with 
holes in them?” 

She placed a little tobacco-bag in his 
hand, and he leaned forward to the light 
to count the money. He had a sharp, 
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pinched old face surrounded by shaggy 
white hair. <A vortrait of him taken ina 
long-past day hung over the fireplace. In 
that he was a handsome man, with thick 
chestnut-brown hair. His hands shook 
so that the pieces of money dropped from 
them and rolled upon the brick hearth. 
A tall mulatto woman came from a near 
room and picked them up. 

‘*Count it over again, Tina,” he com- 
manded, ‘‘and see if it’s all there and no 
holes in it. You can’t trust Religion 
herself with money. How’s your sister?” 

‘*Min ain’t no better: she ain’t never 
going to be no better in this world.” 

“Tut, tut!’ he muttered. * There 
should be some strength of will in that 
girl. But, pshaw! she had a mother and 
a line of nonentities behind her. I for- 
got that. .Is that money all right, Tina?” 


‘*Tt’s all right, Marse Jolin.” 

Tina was a beautiful woman, with the 
smoothest brown skin, and black hair 
coiled many times around a_ perfectly 
shaped head. 

The renters never waited long in Mr. 
Robinson's presence when their business 


was ended. But Religion only moved 
back a little and lingered. Tina, bring- 
ing a cup of cocoa, at last noticed her. 

“Why, Religion, you're not gone.” 

**And why ain't you gone!” 
the old man. 

‘‘I—I'm waiting for the receipt, sir.” 

‘* Waiting for the receipt?” he shrieked. 
‘God and fury! things have come to a 
pretty pass that a slave wench should 
wait in my house for a receipt. Get out 
of this, or— Bull!” 

**Stand still, Religion,” cried Tina, as 
the dog leaped up. ‘* Down, Bull! Marse 
John” —and her voice sank to a sweet, 
soothing tone—‘‘ you'd better not upset 
yourself so; you'll be sick.” 

She stroked his face and hair tenderly, 
and when he lay back quiet in his chair, 
worn out with his passion, she beckoned 
to Religion to follow her. They went 
into one of the rooms. The candle burn- 
ing in it showed a bed, with posts reach- 
ing to the ceiling, and an ancient mahog- 
any chest. A handful of fire burned in 
the deep fireplace, and before it crouched 
Mack, an old slave of Mr. Robinson’s— 
a miserable idiot, with just mind enough 
to perform a very few menial services. 

‘Trick yer! trick yer!” he piped, in a 
high thin voice, like an old woman's. 
“Done got de blacksnake’s head an’ de 


screamed 
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dead baby’s hand right hyar. Trick ye) 

trick yer! Git out quick!” He kept up 
the cry while Tina wrote the receipt, and 
when she led the way to the door he pat 
tered after them. ‘‘Git out quick, ‘for 
Tina trick yer. I done hope Tina tric 

Min.” 

Religion turned fiercely. ‘‘Has y 
tricked my sister and brung her to wha! 
she is?” 

Tina laughed contemptuously. ‘* W) 
says | put a spell on Min?” 

‘*Min says it, an’ Mack says it, an’ | 
b'lieves it. You always was jealous « 
her, *kase Marse John taught her, and 
made more of her than he did of you.” 

‘* Then it’s likely this spell will put he 
out of my way,” said Tina, all the sweet 
ness gone out of her voice and face, and 
nothing but venom left. She turned to 
go in, but Religion dropped on her knees 
and clasped her feet. 

‘Oh, Tina! if you did put a spell o 
Min, take it off, for Christ’s sake. No 
body kin do it but you. Our pooty 
pooty Min! she be dyin’ there before ow 
eyes, and we-uns can’t do nothin’. Tak: 
the ban off, an’ ['ll work for you the long 
est day I live.” 

Tina dragged herself away and sli 
the door heavily. 


Religion was in the field scattering 
pine straw, and Beck was there too, ha: 
nessed in company with a very lean Tex:s 
pony. Her mother and Bud were in tli 
same occupation, but Mollie, the old 
brown cow, drew their wagon. 

Religion was crooning a solemn oli 
ditty, as she always did when alone and 
thinking. 

‘** T just made up my mind this mornin’ 
that I'd got to do sumpin when Mr. Frye 
come for we-uns to seatter this straw 
An’ I wish I knowed what to do. Oh, 
Lord, don’t I wish I knowed what to do 
There’s Min been down on that air bed 
one whole year come Christmas, and no 
body can’t say what is the matter with 
her. Sich a heap o’ calomel, and quinine 
and turpentine, and doctor’s stuff as she 
has took, and ‘tain’t done no good. Ican't 
count the times I been to the tavern. | 
know I brung off more’n two gallons of 
the best whiskey, an’ it’s been mixed up 
with pine-top an’ snakeroot, an’ mullein 
an’ I dun’no’ what all, an’ none of it ‘ain't 
done no good. An’ Min is dyin’ just «> 
fast as she can die. Oh, Lord!” 
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A fine mule, drawing a light road-cart, 
trotted past. The driver was a short, 
squat man, his face almost hidden in hair. 
it was Dr. Buzzard. He was known for 
niles as a successful ‘‘conjurer” and giver 
of ‘‘hands.” Most of the people around 
ad perfect faith in his cures and revela- 
tions, and had advised Religion to try 
im, but the girl objected, vaguely ques- 
tioning reason and conscience, and Min 

as getting worse. It was despair, not 
lief, which made her whisper to herself, 

I'm goin’ to see him this very night.” 

Great day! ’ain’t we-uns had trouble! 
Lord, Lord! I b’lieve one half this wurl’ 
is all the trouble fur all the rest, any 
how !” 

Religion was on her way, and think- 
ing over the family record as she walked. 
lhe sun had set, the cotton-pickers were 

and odors of supper were afloat. Re- 

vion Was eating hers as she walked and 

thought—it was a finely browned ash 
cake, richly flavored with the cabbage 
eaves In which it was baked. 

The Beckets had always been very poor, 
hard-working people, without any especial 
erace or finer touch of nature about them. 
lhe two brothers had married two sisters, 
ind such marriages were considered un- 
lucky. 

When Religion was a little girl her fa- 
ther broke his contract with his employer, 
and to escape imprisonment he ran away. 
Religion remembered his stolen visits at 
night, and his silent caresses of her. Af- 
ter a while the visits stopped. They heard 
of him in a distant city, but he never came 
back. His brother had died long before. 

The widowed sisters staid on the plan- 
tation, and both were favorites of Mr. 
Robinson. Min and Tina were half-sis- 

They were as opposite in character 
as they were in appearance; everybody 
loved Min; she sang like a bird, and her 
voice had been carefully trained, and 
some especial provision had been made for 
its further cultivation when this strange 
sickness overtook her. 

Good nursing was unknown on the 
plantations, or perhaps the slight cold, 
vhich was the beginning of the end with 
Min, might have been cured. Since no 
member of the family had died with con- 
sumption, it was not believed that she 
could have it. 

When all the home remedies and doc- 
tors’ prescriptions failed, there was but 
one verdict, Min was ‘‘hurt.” It was 


known that her half-sister was not very 
friendly nor over-scrupulous, and it was 
believed that Tina, out of jealousy, had 
thrown an evil spell. 

The light was still lingering when Re 
ligion, turning out of the road, ran down 
a narrow lane bordered with turpentine 
woods on one side, and on the other by a 
field of dead pines. Away back among 
the latter was a substantial log house, 
with good brick chimneys at either end. 
There were several smaller buildings in 


the yard, and in one a woman was stoop 


ing over the fire frying cakes, a young 
man was thrumming a banjo, and a little 
boy in scantiest jeans was careening 
around to the inspiring strains of ** Old 
Joe kicking up behind and before.” 

Inside, the large low-ceiled room was 
in a blaze of light. There was a tumbled 
bed in one corner, a table covered with 
dusty dishes and glass-ware in another, 
and a large case filled with bottles, jugs, 
and bundles occupied a third. Walls and 
ceiling were hidden by packages of herbs 
and strings of roots, while over the fire 
place were three shelves piled high with 
cigar-boxes, carefully labelled. 

Half buried in a great chair, his breast 
bare, his sleeves rolled up above his el- 
bows, the veins in his arms standing out 
like cords, his legs wrapped in a blanket 
and resting upon a stool, sat Dr. Buzzard, 
to all appearances in a deep sleep. On 
the floor, close to the hearth, was a most 
evil-looking old crone, continually stir 
ring a pot bubbling on the coals. She 
threw one glance at Religion, and went 
on stirring. The doctor never moved. 
A splendid-looking mulatto noiselessly 
brought a box, and the girl subsided 
upon it. 

There were other visitors. A young 
man wanted help to get money that was 
due him; another sought assistance in 
settling a difficulty. A woman with a 
child in her arms wanted to charm her 
recreant husband back to her; a sick one 
desired relief from the spell which was 
making her cough her life out. 

3ut the great man slumbered on with 
a gentle snore, and the oid woman stirred 
the pot. There was not a sound in the 
room save his snore, the swish of the 
spoon, and the occasional dropping of a 
coal. Every one sat in silent, intense 
expectation, waiting for—they knew not 
what. 

The oaken logs had died down to a bed 
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of glowing coals when suddenly a red 
glare flashed from it. Religion closed 
her eyes, blinded by the light. When 
she opened them the doctor was sitting 
upright, his head hanging back, his eyes 
wide open and staring upward, and his 
breast heaving as if in pain. His wife 
was in the room holding whispered con- 
sultations with each person. The men 
stated their complaints briefly, but the 
women detained her longer. When she 
had been the round she glided back to 
the side of the doctor. 

Then in a low chant, sweet and sorrow- 
ful, she repeated the story which each had 
told her, running them into a continuous 
recitative. The old woman rose from the 
floor, and joining in the chant in a qua- 
vering croon, sprinkled salt at the thresh- 
olds of the doors and at the feet of every 
person, ending by throwing a large hand- 
ful up the chimney. It fell back and 
sputtered and cracked in the fire. Seizing 
one of the cigar-boxes, she sprinkled a 
pinch of its contents over the fire. <A 
dense gray vapor rose. The doctor raised 
his arms, and let them fall slowly, three 
times. 

‘*The fire holds many secrets,” he ut- 
tered, in a hollow, unnatural voice, like 
one talking in his sleep; ‘‘ he who would 
see his enemy about his work of destruc- 
tion, let him look in the fire.” 

With eyes ready to start from her head, 
Religion with the rest bent forward to 
look. She saw, or thought she saw, in the 
curling gray cloud a woman’s face. It 
seemed to take shape and expression, as 
she gazed, until it grew familiar. The 
forsaken woman, who had seen the face 
of a successful rival, sank heavily upon 
the floor. Some of the others screamed, 
some moaned and prayed. The cloud 
over the fire was repeated many times, 
and dissolving into fantastic shapes, pic- 
tured to the excited fancy of the others 
their enemies and distresses. At last the 
exhibition ended, and the visitors were 
sent from the room, and called in again, 
separately, to receive directions, medi- 
cines, and charms against further evil. 

Religion found the doctor sitting at the 
table, surrounded by jugs, bottles, and 
boxes, his wife and the old woman stand- 
ing on either side. He still slept, breath- 
ing heavily. His hands were on the 
table. 

‘*A girl named Religion Becket inquir- 
ing for her sister,"’ spoke the doctor in the 
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same strange voice. 
be dying.” 

‘Say yes close to his right ear,” 
structed the wife, and Religion did so. 

‘*The doctors know nothing about t}, 
case,” responded the conjurer. ‘‘A red 
scorpion is inside her body feeding on |i 
vitals. I see a woman hiding somethii.o 
in a black-gum tree that hangs over ru. 
ning water. It is at the hour when spirits 
walk. The first creature that runs o\ 
the cleft where the hand is hidden is t] 
one to torment your sister. That first 
creature is a red scorpion. Its young o 
lives in your sister’s side. I, even J, ca 
withdraw it.” 

Like one moved by some power outsid: 
of himself, his hands moved in the array 
before him, lightly touching this or that 
bottle and bundle until he found what 
he sought. And like a careful druggisi 
he deliberately measured each ingredient 
giving clear directions at the same tiny 
When Religion came out she had a larg 
bottle of medicine, several huge plasters 
and orders for a bewildering list of roo! 
teas, with a promise of an early visit from 
the great man himself. 


** The sister seenis to 


Religion was feeding the cane - mil! 
Bud was on the other side drawing out 
the crushed cane; the mother was under 
the shed stirring the boiling syrup. Beck 
was travelling round and round doing 
the grinding. The sun was set. It would 
soon be time to stop work. Religion 
seemed to be expecting some one ; 
never stooped to pick up an armful o! 
stalks without glancing up the road. 

‘* What you keep lookin’ up the road 
for, "Ligion?” inquired her mother, he: 
body swaying back and forth as she dre 
or pushed the long wooden ladle. 

‘‘Nuthin’. IT ain’t lookin’ fur nuthin’ 

‘*T b’lieve there’s a spell on youns 
too,” said her mother, surveying her anx 
iously. ‘*I wish youna’d be more kee! 
ful and not put your fingers so close to 
the teeth.” 

‘“‘Tt’s time to quit, anyhow,” put in 
Bud ; ‘‘the sun’s way down, an’ I’m more ii 
middlin’ hungry.” 

‘“You kin take the mule out an’ ¢ 
home an’ make the fire. Will you go 
an’ git supper, Religion, or stay an’ stir 

‘*T reckon I'll stay and stir. You kin 
bring me some supper when you come 
We'll be here half the night.” 

With another look up the road, where 
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the sunlight was fast fading, she took up 
the wet bags which protected her dress, 
and passed under the shed, glad to sit 
down and rest her aching limbs. The 
shed was a primitive affair, but every 
thing was convenient for syrup-boiling, 
and the two long boilers were full of the 
colden-brown liquid. There was nothing 
to do but to stir continually and keep a 
steady fire. 

The short autumn twilight had died 
out, and the fields and woods were slip- 
ping into gloom. The cane-mill was in 


the overseer’s yard, and back of it the 


quarter began. A multitude of sounds 
came up to Religion’s ear—the crying of 
babies, the laughing of children, the bark- 
ing of dogs, the whistle of the boys rub- 
bing off the mules, the scolding and call- 
ing of women for wood and water. Night 
was closing in. Religion stirred and 
thought. 

All Dr. Buzzard’s instructions had been 
carefully followed. He had come many 
times, performed a variety of strange op- 
erations, frightened and gladdened them 
all one day by declaring that the red scor- 
pion had passed out of her body through 
her foot and run into the fire, that now 
all danger was passed, pocketed thirty 
dollars which Minnie and Religion had 
obtained by giving a lien on Beck, the 
old cow, all the corn in the crib, and ey- 
ery article of furniture their cabin held; 
and still Min was no better—was worse, 
indeed, with the worry of it all. 

Some one was coming. ‘‘Is that you, 
Bud?” she called. 

The unnatural laugh that answered her 
could belong to no one but Mack. Lift- 
ing a blazing stick above her lead, she 
peered out into the darkness. 

‘“Come fur youna,” he mumbled. 
‘*Miss Tina goin’ on drefful; come fur 
youna quick.” 

“You go, Religion,” said a woman 
who had come unperceived. ‘‘The Lord’s 
gwine to cl’ar up some tings what's took 
place in this quarter. You go, an’ I'll 
stay an’ stir.” 

Religion hurried away. She found 
Tina tossing about in a pretty white bed, 
her hands and feet bound in onions, 
her whole body swathed in red flannel 
saturated with turpentine, and her head 
bandaged with dock leaves wet with vin- 
egar. There was a hot fire. and the room 
was crowded with men and women. 

Dr. Buzzard was there, with a black 
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calico bag, from which he frequently 
drew a black bottle, examined it sharply 
at the lamp, then gravely replaced it, 
after which he always looked at and 
pinched Tina’s fingers. 

‘*Mother,” he said at last, addressing 
himself to Tina’s mother, ‘‘ the time has 
come for me to show you the cause of 
your daughter's illness. She has been 
hurt. She was too beautiful and well 
loved to suit all I could name. An evil 
hand was laid on her.” 

He took out his watch, looked at it 
gravely, and laid it upon the table. Re- 
moving his coat, he turned back the cuffs 
of his brown shirt, then took off the 
bandages from Tina’s hands and feet. 

He rubbed each arm from the shoulder 
to the end of the fingers with one sweep, 
first lightly, then harder, snapping his 
fingers violently after every stroke. 
Tina writhed under the treatment, then 
screamed loudly, and tried to leap from 
the bed. He called two men to hold her, 
and the rubbing went on. 

With each stroke he grew more and 
more excited. He lifted his arms high 
above his head, and bore down upon 
Tina painfully. His eyes were burning, 
and the perspiration pouring down his 
face. He broke into a low humming, 
and the women took it up, moaning in 
concert, and rocking their bodies in sym- 
pathy. 

Suddenly he yelled out, ‘‘ Ah! there 
it is; see there, see there; there he goes 
into the fire, the miserable lizard, which 
was purposely put into Tina’s drink, and 
has grown in her, and poisoned her blood 
until I came to drive it out!” 

Every one jumped to see the lizard, 
and saw nothing but the glowing logs. 
There.was a faint smell of burning flesh. 
The women fell back into their seats, 
staring fearfully into each other's faces. 
Tina sprang upright in bed. 

‘Min is down by the Black Run eall- 
ing me, an’ I'm goin’ to her. He told 
me to put her hair and some stuff he 
give me into a hole in the black-gum 
that hangs over the stone, and I did it. 
Before God! I never meant to hurt her. 
I hated her because Marse thought more 
of her than he did me. He taught her, 
but he never taught me, and we was both 
his children. But I never meant to hurt 
her. Tell Religion so. I’m comin’, Min; 
yes, I'm comin’; wait for me!” 

She leaped upon the floor, but the un- 
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natural strength supplied by the delirium 
of fever had fled. She dropped at Re- 
ligion’s feet with a ery like a wounded 
dog. 

Daylight found Religion in the lonely 
swamp: only great pools of thick black 
water and leaning trees shrouded in long 
The water lay still in those 
levels until the sun dried it up. In just 
one place was there the slightest move- 
ment. <A descent sent a stream 
slowly curling away under masses of 
green briers. 

The only stone known to be in the 
whole swamp was at the head of the 
stream, pn a tiny hillock formed of logs 
and the débris of many freshets. It was 
known as Cuffee’s Stone, and the story 
was that a slave escaping from his mas- 
ter, and hiding in the swamp, had carried 
the stone there to build his fire upon. 
Close by, its sprawling roots washed by 
the running water, was an immense black- 
gum, in the branches of which the same 
Cuffee had built himself a covert of 
branches, from which he watched his 
pursuers in their vain hunt for him. Had 
Cuffee’s shade, which was said still to 
haunt the tree, been abroad at that hour, 
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it would have seen a girl narrowly scan- 
ning the rough stem, to find some crack 
or cleft in which anything might be hid 
den. 

And she found a small crevice which 
would have escaped any but her search 
ing eyes. They lit up as if she had foun 
a rare treasure. Inserting the point of a 
knife, she drew out a little bag wet and 
mouldy. She never stopped to examine it, 
but leaped from log to log through thi 
briers and water out of the swamp. 

‘*Here’s your hair, Min. Curl it round 
your finger three times and throw it in the 
fire. Oh, Min, now youna’ll get well!” 

A light shone in the sick girl’s eyes 
‘Yes, I shall get well. Come out and 
listen to the music, Religion.” 

‘*There isn’t any music, Min. 
hair.” 

‘* Yes, I see the hair; but, oh, the beau- 
tiful music! If I could only learn it!” 

Religion clasped her close in her arms. 
The water-oaks were in a golden-brown 
haze, and the room was full of rich light. 
But it swam in darkness before the ex 
hausted girl. 

A moment after she recovered herself, 
but Min was well. 


See the 
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BY SUSAN FENIMORE COOPER. 


N the country about the head-waters 

of the Susquehanna the hills were all 
crowned some forty years since with a 
stern crest of spearlike pines, living and 
dead, rising to a great height above the 
lower wood. (Those wild old pines have 
now nearly all fallen from the heights 
about Lake Otsego.) The living trees 
still showed a seanty foliage, in irregular 
whorls, colored with the dark emerald- 
green of the white pine. Many others 
were mere gray skeletons, ghosts of trees 
as it were, destroyed by forest fires of the 
past, but still erect in death. It is sur- 
prising how long a pine of the white 
species will preserve its original form 
without a trace of life at its heart, though 
rocked perchance by the storms of half a 
century. To-day the same hills show the 
rounded sky-line of the younger wood, 
especially so in summer, when all the 
trees are in full leaf. The tall old pines 
have fallen beneath the axe. 

If there were tongues in trees, as the 
poet would fain have us believe, those 


wild old pines could have told us a strange 
tale of bird life connected with the past. 
The great white pelican, largest of 


water-fowls, may very possibly have 
floated on this lake in far-away years. 
This bird, majestic in size, beautiful in 
white plumage, awkward in movement, 
uncouth in form from its enormous 
pouch, has had in the Old World a long 
history, veiled in myth. On this conti 
nent it is said to have frequented inland 
lakes and rivers in preference to the coast. 
We may fancy it, if we choose, as linger 
ing about some wooded point of the Otse 
go water, its nest shaded by the wild rose 
and azalea of a past century. The flint 
arrow-head we picked up yesterday among 
the gravel on the lake shore may have 
been aimed at the great pelican by some 
Mohawk hunter of the dark ages of this 
region. 

The beautiful white swan has no doubt 
floated on Lake Otsego. This graceful 
bird, partial to inland waters, still builds 
its nest in the Adirondack country, where 
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many lakes and tarns. 
The Alleghanies proper, though boasting 
of grand rivers, can show but few lakes. 
One of the most northern of these is Lake 
Beyond all doubt the white 
swan has visited these waters in years 
not very remote. 

3ut leaving the mysteries of the past, 
half fact, half fable, we reach the early 
years of the present century. From this 
date we have a clear record of bird life. 
There have been great changes among 
the feathered tribes within that period. 

Very remarkable has been the history 
of the native wild-pigeon, a bird entirely 
peculiar to North America, from the Gulf 
of Mexico to Hudson Bay. Its history is 
not only very interesting, but quite won- 
derful in some of its details. The bird 
itself, taken singly, as we rustics know, is 
elegant in form, and very pleasing in its 
slate-colored plumage, tinged with a pale 
shading of red on the breast. It is very 
gentle and peaceable, entirely harmless, 
and even timid by nature. Who would 
have thought it possible that gentle birds 
like these should have swept over the in- 
terior of the continent within a century 
in flocks so vast as to obscure the sun at 
noon as though the country lay under 
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an eclipse, while the ceaseless rapid mo- 


tion of millions of wings produced a loud 
roar like an approaching tornado? Accu- 
rate and experienced men of science 
Wilson and Audubon—tell us of vast 
flocks covering 180 square miles of coun- 
try in Kentucky as recently as 1813. 
They tell us of vast breeding-places in 
Western forests many miles in extent, 
where ninety nests were counted in one 
tree. They tell us of roosting-grounds 
forty miles in length, with a breadth of 
several miles, the uproar from this roost- 
ing-ground being heard at a distance of 
three miles. They tell us of one column 
of these birds in flight covering 240 miles 
of country in length! 

Grand indeed must have been the 
movement over the continent of that vast 
living winged cloud, a great marvel of 
nature. Nothing to equal it has been 
known elsewhere on earth. 

The old pines on the hill-tops about the 
Otsego water some forty years since must 
have been frequently overshadowed by 
flocks of the wild-pigeon, much less won- 
derful than those farther west, but still 
remarkable in their numbers. 

On the early morning of June 8, 1847, 
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the lake and the village lay shrouded in 
a summer mist. A large flock of wild- 
pigeons became bewildered in the fog, 
and lost their way—an unusual incident 
in their history. Instinct failed to guide 
them. Their naturally keen sight could 
not pierce the mist. They dropped on the 
nearest trees, in the heart of the village, 
on our own lawn, in the church-yard, in 
the gardens, and on the elms and maples 
shading the streets. With the first rays 
of the sun appearing above Mount Vision 
the mist rose, the birds took flight. 

In the early spring of 1849 a large flock 
of pigeons, supposed to number several 
thousands, selected for their breeding- 
ground a wood in the valley of the Sus- 
quehanna some miles to the southward 
of the lake. The details were similar to 
those reported of the vast breeding-places 
at the West—nests carelessly built of 
twigs, a number in close neighborhood 
in the same tree; broken limbs of trees; 
a low murmur of wings. But the ground 
occupied was a narrow one. 

Since those years no large flocks of 
wild-pigeons have passed over Lake Ot- 
sego. A few only have been seen where 
formerly they were numbered by the 
hundred. To-day you inquire if any wild- 
pigeons have been recently found in these 
woods. ‘‘ None that we have seen or 
heard of lately,” shall, be the answer to 
your inquiry. What a change within 
forty years! Alas for the vanished wild- 
pigeon ! 

But the record of many other familiar 
birds formerly seen in cheerful flocks 
about this valley, though less tragic than 
that of the wild-pigeon, is still a sad one. 

To those who are so happy as to have 
a permanent home in the country the 
birds fluttering about our doors and win- 
dows so cheerfully enter into the plea- 
sures—nay, one may say into the joys—of 
daily life. But here again sad have been 
the changes within the last forty years. 

The friendly red-breasted robins, the 
beautiful bluebirds, the gay musical gold- 
finches, those charming song-birds the 
wrens, the gorgeous orioles, the purple 
finches, the dainty greenlets, the pretty 
cedar-birds, the merry gold-crests, and 
their cousins the ruby-crowns, those 
dainty sprites the humming-birds—these 
and other bird families never failed in 
past years to bring joy with them to our 
lawns and meadows. Many of them are 
now rare visitors. The sturdy robins are 
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much less numerous than they were for- 
merly. 

And even in winter days the merry 
chickadees and their more sober compan- 
ions, the gray snow-birds, were sure to 
appear in flocks about our doors. To- 
day we may watch for these little friends 
of ours week after week, often disappoint- 
ed, when perchance we may see three or 
four of the little creatures, Who formerly 
came to us in pleasant companies. 

There is less change among the swal- 
low tribe than among other birds. Both 
the chimney-swallows and the barn-swal- 
lows are still seen hovering in large par- 
ties about our village homes and the barns 
of the country-side. These swallows are 
both peculiarly American birds. The sober 
uncouth-looking chimney-swallow is sure 
to come wheeling in graceful flight about 
our roofs in late April days. Though 
uncouth in form and very awkward in 
movement when on their feet, their flight 
is singularly rapid and graceful; it is a 
delight to watch them as they wheel over 
river and lake. The pretty barn-swal- 
lows, with their steel-blue backs and 
bright chestnut breasts, are still faithful 
visitors to our farms—gentle, friendly 
creatures, sweeping in graceful flight 
over highway and meadow, often taking 
pleasure in alighting in gay parties on 
the telegraph wires. Before houses were 
built on the lake shore our dusky friends 
the chimney-swallows lived in hollow 
trees in the forest, as those old pines could 
have told you. Before barns were built 
the pretty blue and chestnut swallows 
had a few nests in the shallow caves of 
these limestone hills. To-day both tribes 
have become civilized; they have entirely 
deserted the woods. 
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In autumn days, after the swallows 
have taken flight, few indeed are the birds 
now left to cheer us. Formerly large 
flocks of busy robins were often seen 
feasting on the berries of the mountain 
ash, or the haws of the white-thorn about 
our homes. To-day on the same lawn 
you shall probably see only three or four 
redbreasts together as rare visitors. Fre 
quently, forty years since, as you passed 
along a country road in early autumn 
you were accompanied by gay flocks 
gathering for their annual flight, but lin- 
gering to enjoy the last pleasant days, 
and feeding on the seeds of the wild 
plants by the road-side. Twenty merry 
goldfinches were seen on such an after- 
noon as they clustered in eager company 
on a single tall thistle. To-day you are 
in luck if you see three or four of these 
birds on some road-side weed. 

After the bright autumn leaves of those 
yeurs had all dropped from the trees, it 
was a pleasant habit to walk about the 
village streets and note the deserted nests 
in elm or maple. Frequently there were 
two, three, and occasionally even four 
and five nests in the same tree. To-day 
you may perhaps discover one or two 
nests in a dozen trees. 

Again in winter days, after the first 
heavy fall of snow, it was a pleasure to 
watch from your windows the deserted 
nests of the larger birds crowned with a 
beautiful rounded cap of pure white. 
Often from one window half a dozen of 
these snow-crowned nests could be seen 
on the nearer trees. Last winter, among 
the many trees shading a village lawn, 
there was but one solitary snow-crowned 
nest in sight. 

Alas for the vanished birds! 











I. 

OW much truth is there in Mr. Rus- 
I kin’s notion that there is a moral 
value in hand-work, a saving quality to 
the individual worker, which production 
by machinery takes away from him? In 
the industrial pursuits it is claimed that 
the introduction of machinery has had an 
unfavorable effect upon character, not 





only developing men one-sidedly, but 
eliminating certain qualities of faithful- 


ness and integrity and _ responsibility 
which went along with hand-work. It is 
not a question whether the product is bet- 
ter or worse, but what the effect is on the 
producer. Mr. Ruskin laments the loss 
of independence, of the art instinct, and 
of virtue in rural life since the various 
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domestic trades have been absorbed in the 
factories. The process of change in this 
direction is still going on. Is it unfavor- 
able to character? Are we, for instance, 
not so good as we were before the discov- 
ery of the mechanical process of produ- 
cing cream? This is one of the most cu- 
rious and radical inventions; it takes a 
deep hold on farm life, and it revolution- 
izes the fixed habit of ages. It is as if 
there had been introduced another princi- 
ple than gravity, for it was gravity that 
was relied on to separate the cream from 
the other constituents of milk. This was 
in accordance with the sedate and peace- 
ful industry of farming. And it gave 
employment to women; said to be very 
healthful employment. There was even 
something poetic about the dairy. Poets 
and romancers have made much of it, and 
even royalty has played at it. To ‘‘set” 
the milk in the shining pans, in the cool 
dairy-house or by the spring waters, to 
wait through the still hours of night for 
slow nature to push up the cream to the 
surface, or, rather, to send the skim-milk 
to the bottom, and then in the early morn- 
ing skilfully to skim off the delicious sub- 
stance, was considered a dainty, almost a 


refined o¢cupation, however in practice it 


might often be a drudgery. Patience was 
required, and the virtue of neatness; and 
then this occupation, so close to nature, 
might be supposed to induce deliberate 
and sweet thought, and so have a good 
influence on the life. 

All this is changed or changing. The 
‘‘separator” introduces another change 
into rural life, and, as it were, hitches the 
cow on to the endless machinery of this 
age. The milk falls ina thin stream into 
a machine, which is a counterpart of the 
sugar ‘“‘centrifugal,” that revolves at a 
high speed, say two thousand revolutions 
aminute. This centrifugal motion throws 
the heavy parts of the milk to the outside, 
and masses the cream towards the centre, 
and thetwo productsareingeniously drawn 
off while the whirling continues. This 
is interesting and scientific, but it is not 
romantic. Perhaps the young lady of the 
house, who is in college, can describe it, 
but is the ability to describe it any better 
for her growth of character than her ex- 
ercise of the old-fashioned method would 
have been? It is a very difficult question 
to answer, for our scientific age is not yet 
sufficiently developed to enable us to 
judge the result upon fundamental char- 
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acter. In some cases the separator has a 
churning attachment, so that, without the 
intervention of hands again, or of nature, 
butter is produced almost by an instanta- 
neous process, and another possible ele- 
ment of individuality is eliminated from 
rural life. In this discussion it is not 
considered whether butter is better made 
by the old method or the new, as if it were 
like the distinction between hand-made 
and machine-made watches. It is not a 
matter that concerns the consumer like 
that of inducing him to eat oleomargarine, 
or any other spreadable substance, under 
the impression that it is butter. It relates 
solely to the formation of character. The 
pride of the housewife in one domestic in- 
dustry is certainly going, as that in weav- 
ing durable cloth and linen long ago 
went; perhaps it has already gone with 
the establishment of the creameries. It 
is a relief; as all labor-saving machinery 
is a relief, but the point Mr. Ruskin would 
raise is whether the getting rid of duties 
and cares and occupations of this sort is 
beneficial to the individual. It leaves 
more time for higher things, but is the 
time thus gained used for higher pur- 
poses ? 

It would give these speculations on 
the value of handicrafts in the moral 
training of the races, and their influence 
on their happiness, too wide a range to 
consider the change which inventions 
and machinery have made altogether in 
rural life. Notwithstanding the laments 
of Mr. Ruskin, the subject is compara- 
tively a fresh one, for the new influences 
are only recently recognized on a wide 
scale. Organization in all industries has 
been stimulated by machinery, and the 
agricultural class is following the ex- 
ample of the industrial classes. This is 
shown in the societies and associations 
to control transportation and the markets 
by political action, and also, and still 
more important, to control schools and 
education. The intent seems to be to 
limit education, and make it, in the direc- 
tion of the agricultural industry, more 
technical. This view underrates the value 
of a general systematic development of 
the man. But it follows the general idea 
nowadays of educating for a specific and 
utilitarian purpose. And there are two 
things to be thought of in this sort of 
education: Will it in the end give us a 
more scientific and productive agricult- 
ure? And will it give us a more virtu- 
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ous and intelligent and a happier popu- 
lation? Is there not a discrimination to 
be made between the undeniable effect 
of labor-saving machinery in producing 
more of the comforts of life, and the effect 
of an all-round education in producing a 
higher type of man? 


II. 


The public is wondering how much 
further the newspapers are going in 
transferring themselves into picture-pa- 
pers. There must be a limit somewhere, 
if it were merely on account of the ex- 
pense, on the one hand, and the reader's 
patience on the other—unless reading is 
to be given up entirely for seeing; that 
is to say, if the busy man is to give up 
reading the head-lines of news and to try 
to grasp it by a hasty glance at the il- 
lustrations. The newspapers themselves 
cannot tell why they have been driven 
along in this direction; they suppose the 
people want pictures. Gradually the dis- 
tinction has been almost effaced between 
the paper of news and the paper to 
amuse. The rapid growth of this sort of 
illustration is curious. At first it was 
only intended for information—to give 
the features of a person or scene referred 
to, or the plan of an invention or a piece 
of architecture described. It was not in- 
tended to give artistic pleasure. It is 
true that good illustration should give 
pleasure while it gives information. This 
is practically impossible for the news- 
papers, run off on lightning presses, to 
do. This is left to the impressions of 
the more leisurely magazines and books. 
New and wonderful processes, however, 
have permitted the attempt to be made 
by the use of colors, and prophets expect 
great things from these methods. The 
general effect so far is to vulgarize art 
and to diffuse false standards of taste. 
Those who believe that art is a matter of 
individual genius get little pleasure from 
mechanical engraving, or processes that 
sacrifice all poetic expression to mere ac- 
curacy. In this case the cream does not 
have a chance to rise to the top or be 
separated. It is lost. Of course if peo- 
ple want pictures, and pictures of this 
kind, enterprising men will meet the de- 
mand, and the new industry is legitimate 
for what it pretends to be. But the de- 
mand may not continue long, for popular 
tastes change. Besides, there are already 
many people who want their news with- 


out sensational illustration or caricature, 
and these joined to those who are offend- 
ed by base art may work a reaction in 
favor of the newspaper, pure and simple 


IIL. 

We have lately had the biographies of 
two strenuous and stormy lives—lives 
which have been as full of struggle and 
been creative of as much excitement 
as if they had been spent in polities or 
war—of two men who have profoundly 
influenced the art of their time, and 
aroused as much conflict and passion in 
the world of art and letters as revolution 
ists and reformers in any other domain 
of life. These are the Life of John Rus 
kin, by his friend and secretary, Mr. W. 
G. Collingwood, and the Life of Richard 
Wagner, by Mr. Henry T. Finck. Two 
men could not be more unlike in train 
ing or in their conceptions of life, and 
yet there is a singular parallelism in 
their careers, because each had the cour 
age of his convictions to the point of 
egotistic intolerance, and each aroused 
the bitterest animosity and ridicule by 
attacking long-established conventions in 
art. But really Ruskin’s interest is in 
life; Wagner's was in art. To many of 
Ruskin’s admirers even, and to those who 
have been most stimulated by his enthu- 
siasm, he seemed to be like a knight dis 
tracted by a multitude of opponents, hit 
ting right and left without any consistent 
plan of battle—now in art, now in sci- 
ence, now in ethics, now in philanthropy, 
and again in economies and religion. 
This biography, by the historical method 
of his development, gives the key to his 
character and his work. It does not ex- 
hibit a narrow or surface consistency, 
but always the higher consistency, which 
is the acknowledgment of truth according 
to increased knowledge. Wider know 
ledge caused a revision of his early art 
judgments, and experience a revision of his 
early philanthropic notions; but through 
all the changes not only was his purpose 
the same, but his views were constant as 
to what makes for the integrity and no- 
bility of life. His course brought him 
into practice of realism in art and into 
an exposition of its limitations, into sym- 
pathy with pre-Raphaelism and into se- 
vere criticism of it, into schemes of be- 
nevolence and into doubts of all surface 
remedies for the deep-seated disease of the 
age. But those who follow the growth 
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of his mind will see a logical connection 
etween his beginning as a poet and art 
critie and his politico-economic theories. 
With most men happiness is a question 
ff temperament, and accomplishment of 
ends a question of opportunity. Ruskin 
vas born to fortune and to favorable op- 
portunities. But his happiness could not 
be measured by the ordinary standards of 
felicity. His sorrows have been great, 
and his ill health almost constant. His 
happiness has been in his excessive mental 
activity, and in his work. It is merely 
in incident that he has given away in 
charity the whole of his large inherited 
fortune, and that at the age of seventy- 
three his only reliance is the income from 
his books. But he has devoted himself. 
Is happiness ever the lot of those great 
souls who draw the living waters from 
the wells of life for the benefit of human- 
ity? Ruskin’s life has been that of teach- 
er and prophet. He has often erred and 
he has oftener irritated, but no man of 
his generation has more profoundly influ- 
enced English thought in the noblest di- 
rection. The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness is often most effective long 
after the voice is stilled. 

Few men have been so well equipped 
as Ruskin for the office of critic of life. 
Saturated with Biblical and classic litera- 
ture, a most painstaking observer and stu- 
dent of art, an adept in several sciences, 
he added to these as lively a sympathy 
with nature as with humanity. In this 
he is in great contrast to his friend Car- 
lvle, with whom he had great affinity in 
a certain irritable love of truth and con- 
tempt of shams. ‘‘It is quite impossible 
for a man who has no feeling for art and 
no interest in science to regard life as a 
whole—especially modern life.... Car- 
lyle, from a lack of sympathy with art 
and an indolence in acquiring even the 
rudiments of physical science, from a 
strange want of ear for poetry or eye for 
nature, was left short-handed, short-sight- 
ed, in many an enterprise. In framing 
an ideal of life he is narrow, ascetic, rude, 
as compared with the wider and more re- 
fined culture of a Ruskin.” The truth is 
that not only is ethics supreme with Rus- 
kin, but that art and science have for him 
their value in their relation to the inner 
life. Up to the age of forty, Ruskin was 
a writer on art; since then art has some- 
times been his text, rarely his theme. It 
has been secondary to ethics. As time 
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went on, and this passionate lover of jus- 
tice, who had an increasing morbid sense 
of the evil of the world, saw that neither 
art nor science nor modern philanthropy 
touched this evil, he withdrew and put 
himself in antagonism with all that the 
world considers orthodox. It has been a 
long period of storm and shrill prophecy. 
But he has come at last into a quiet sun- 
hour. His biographer says: ‘‘ Mr. 
Ruskin, who had been driven away from 
Protestantism by the Waldensians at Tu- 
rin, and had wandered through many 
realms of doubt and voyaged through 
strange seas of thought alone, found har- 
bor at last with the disciple of a modern 
evangelist, the frequenter of a poor little 
meeting-house of outcast Italian Protes- 
tants. Ruskin’s art criticism fought its 
way to the front long ago. 
is now practically accepted. 


set 


His economy 
His religious 


teaching has not yet been listened to. 
That must wait until this nineteenth cen- 
tury—as he put it in 1845—‘ has, I cannot 
say breathed, but steamed, its last.’ ” 
Viewing all art in its relation to life, 
Ruskin could not ignore the still vexed 
question of art and morality. 


To him 
the unity of art was not an alliance of 
handicrafts; but in all branches of art 
there must be the spirit of truth and sin- 
cerity. As to the moral side, ‘‘I do not 
say in the least that in order to be a good 
painter you must be a good man, but I 
do say there must be strong elements of 
good in the mind, however warped by 
other parts of the character.” Seeing art 
appearing in nations with the decay of 
morals, he came to the conclusion that 
art does not spring from that decay, but 
is rooted in the virtues of the earlier age. 
He generalized that art is the product of 
human happiness, that it is contrary to 
asceticism, that it is the expression of 
pleasure. But when the turning-point of 
national progress is once reached, and art 
is regarded as the laborious excitement to 
pleasure-—no longer the spontaneous blos- 
som and fruit of it—the decay sets in for 
art as well as for morality. ‘‘ Art, in 
short, is created by pleasure, not for plea- 
sure.” 
IV. 

The fights about Richard Wagner as a 
person and as a musical reformer or inno- 
vator will probably not end so long as 
there are any survivors of his generation 
or survivors of those who took sides pas- 
sionately in these fights. But the time 
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will come when the personality of Wag- 
ner will be of little consequence compared 
with the work he accomplished, which will 
be judged without regard to the tumultu- 
ous character of his genius. The chief 
value of Mr. Finck’s volumes—though 
not by any means their exclusive interest, 
a great entertainment being his amusing 
exposure of the musical critics—is in mak- 
ing plain Wagner's constant musical pur- 
pose, from which neither poverty nor ill- 
health nor love of popularity ever swerved 
him when once he had discovered what 
his work ought to be. This, aside from 
any minor questions of composition, was 
the substitution of a music-drama for the 
popular performance called an opera. 
The first obstacle in doing this was not 
publie taste, but the difficulty of submit- 
ting his work to the public judgment. 
He could not get ahearing. The theatres 
would not undertake an experiment that 
required such a great outlay, and conduct- 
ors, singers, actors, and players, and crit- 
ics, resisted an innovation which set at 
defiance all the operatic traditions. No- 
thing less than a revolution was proposed, 
and it met the opposition of almost the 
whole musical world. It was unfortu- 
nate for the comprehension of the public 
that Wagner’s compositions should have 
been called operas, in the Italian meaning 
of that word, for, except his first attempts 
at stage representations, they were not 
operas. The old opera, even to the pub- 
lic which enjoyed its melodies and its 
spectacles and its dancing, was confessed- 
ly an artistic absurdity. It had no dra- 
matic unity, and as it was often given 
with little or with any sort of scenery that 
happened to be at hand, it was simply a 
dress concert, the airs and choruses of 
which were sung to the audience, and 
hissed or encored on their individual 
merits. The composer either got some- 
body to write a libretto to his music, or 
he tried to ‘‘ set” certain words of recita- 
tive or song to music. And into this 
opera any popular air could be introduced, 
sometimes as an impromptu by the sing- 
ers, or any spectacle could be added, or 
any dance interjected, without violating 
any operatic tradition. In Italy especial- 
ly the interest in the opera was divided 
between the ballet and the execution of 
airs by favorite singers. The orchestra 
was simply an accompaniment. 
Wagner's method is totally different. 
It is doubtful if it is yet entirely under- 
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stood, even by many who for musica] 
reasons may prefer his ‘‘ operas” to the 
old sort. But the public that prefers the 
Italian opera as an entertainment should 
at least understand Wagner’s purpose 
After his first attempt to conform }y 
turned wholly from tradition and created 
something new, and did this when he was 
perfectly aware that there was every re: 
son to expect that immediate popularity 
and wealth would be his by writing op 
eras to suit the existing taste of managers, 
singers, and theatre-goers. Wagner lb 
gan with what had been the secondary or 
even the last concern of composers. He 
conceived and wrote a poem or drama 
This he sought to interpret and make vis 
ible on the stage by music and by scen 
ery. With his composition of the drama 
instinctively rose in his mind the musical 
expression of it, and the representation 
of action and art that would make it rea] 
to the audience. But the drama was 
wholly written, and able to stand alone 
and be judged as a published poem, before 
the score was begun or the scenery def 
initely determined. It was then no ques- 
tion of what spectacles would please or 
astonish, nor of what airs would capti 
vate or could be effectively used to enter 
tain, but what would express the idea of 
the poem. The impression that he wished 
to produce was that of a work of art as a 
whole, not of ingenious ornamentation 
It was not at first recognized that Wag- 
ner was a poet; he was thought to be 
only a musician endeavoring to do an ec- 
centric and impossible thing. It is now 
seen that he was not only a poet capable 
of great conceptions, that he was inspired 
by the true dramatic spirit, but that mel 
ody—the melody of scientific composi- 
tion—was as trulya part of his poetic ex 
pression as melody is a part of Shelley's 
verse. 

Wagner's reputation at first suffered 
from inadequate stage representation, and 
from this it is likely always to suffer. 
His dramas require more than any opera 
They require the singers to be actors, an 
orchestra large enough and sympathet 
ically trained to keep up constantly the 
idea of the poem, and scenery that wil! 
not belittle its beautiful and grandiose 
conceptions. To produce a music-drama 
requires not only unusual expense, but 
the concurrence of several distinct essen- 
tials. And the question is already raised 
whether the music-drama can be pro 
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iced by a musician who is not also tech 
cally a poet. His biographer well says 
iat Wagner did not adapt poetry to mu- 
ic nor music to poetry, he fused them 
oth in one product. Is this possible for 
vo minds, one a dramatic poet, the other 
musician ? 

The perfect representation of Wagner's 


dramas requires a fortuitous combination 
of excellences that has yet been nowhere 


uttained. The ideal may be impossible. 
lhe representations in New York were 
s iperior to most others. except in scenic 


effects, and it is possible, with the new 


deas given to singers not only in vocaliza 
tion but in acting, and to instrumentalists 
ud scenery-makers, the Wagner idea may 
ear greater fruits in the future than we 
see at present. The taste for the drama, 
historical or mythical, is, we may say, in 
nate, and we now hope that it can be 
gratified in the highest form by a cordial 
inion of the arts in the perfection of the 
musical drama. 


\ 


Our friends the English erities would 
ive saved themselves much anxiety and 
pain, and have spared themselves from 
rritatinge and useless labors in regard to 
the language in use in this country, if 


at 
a 
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their historical knowledge had been equal 
to their loving desire to discipline us 
And we should have escaped a flood of 
criticism on ** Americanisms.” Accord 
ing to the highest national authority, the 
language of this country is not English, 
but ‘‘the lanwuage of the United States.” 
Upon the acknowledgment of our inde 
pendence by France in 1778, and the de 
spatch hither of the first Minister accred 
ited to this country, it became necessary 
to prescribe the ceremonies for his re 
ception, and in like cases. Among the 
resolutions passed by Congress was this: 
All speeches or communications may, if 
the public ministers choose it, be in the 
language of their respective countries. 
And all replies, or answers, shall be 
the language of the United States.” Le 
gally, therefore, the English have no right 
to eriticise our language for non-con 
formity with theirs, though they are with 
in their right in exposing its imperfections, 
as they may comment upon French or 
German or Irish. It is a curious coin 
cidence that the Congress which named 
our language spelled publie ** publick,” 
and honor ** honour.” In changing the 
orthography of these and other words we 
have used our undoubted right to spell 


our own language as suits us 
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POLITICAL. 
( UR Record is closed on the 2d of June.— 
On May 15th the Supreme Court of the United 
States rendered a decision sustaining the constitu 
tionality of the Geary Chinese Exclusion Act. 

On May 30th William Walter Phelps was suc 
ceeded as United States Minister to Germany by 
Theodore Runyon 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Chureh 
voted, on May 31st, to sustain the appeal from the 
lecision of the New York Presbytery to dismiss 

urges of heres) against Professor Charles A 
riggs, of the Union Theological Seminary 

James H. Blount, Commissioner to Hawaii, was, 
n May 10th, appointed United States Minister 

On May 31st the removal of the body of Jefferson 

ivis from New Orleans to Richmond: was com 

ted, and interment made in Hollywood Cemetery 

The Infanta Eulalia arrived at New York as the 

ficial representative of Spain at the World’s Co 

mbian Exposition on May 19th. She was received 

Washington by President and Mrs. Cleveland. 

The struggle of the revolutionists in Nicaragua 
vas successful. On May 30th President Sacasa 

gned a treaty of peace, resigned from office, and 
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consented to the establishment of a provisional 
covernment 
DISASTERS, 

May 15th.—The ship Countess Evelyn was sunk 
off the Cornish coast in a collision with the steamer 
City of Hamburg, and twenty-five lives were lost 

May 21st.—Fire at Saginaw, Michigan, destroy 
ed more than 200 houses, and caused a loss of 
£1 500,000 

OBITUARY 

May 10th At Otsego Lake, New York, Joseph 
Francis, inventor of the life-boat, aged ninety-two 
years 

May 12th.—At Hampton, Virginia, General 8. C 
Armstrong, principal of the Hampton Normal Insti 
tute and Indian School. He was fiftv-four years old 

May 13th.—At Paris, France, the Rev. Dr. Rob 
ert McAll, founder of the MeAll Mission, aged sev 
entv-one years 

May 14th.—At Burlington, Vermont, William 
Henry Augustus Bissell, Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of Vermont, at the age of eighty 
years 

May 19th.—At Cincinnati, Ohio, James E. Mur 

lock, the actor, at the age of eighty-two vears 
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“RASMUS.” BY THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


Bieta PETER knew “ Rasmus” as well as 


Rasmus knew him. That is saying a 


good deal, for Peter had worn out more whip- 


staffs over Rasmus’s head than he could count 
Indeed, this gives a very inadequate idea of 
the number of whipstaffs he had so broken, 
because, as he himself said, he “ wa’n’t no gre’t 
hand at countin’,” and when he was intrusted 
with money for the tirm, which not infrequent- 
ly happened, he used to say,on his return, as he 
spread it out on the table: “I reckon, Marse 
Henry, you had better count dat over. I’spec’ 
it is all dyah, cause I hold my hand out to him 
right study after he done count once, and 
looked mighty wise until he counted it over 
agin and said ‘ Dat’s right,’ and den I come 
‘long; but I reckon you better count it over.” 
The fact was that Uncle Peter had been “ try- 
ing” Rasmus, and Rasmus had been trying 
Unele Peter, ever since the day when “ the old 
mule” (the mule that the firm had when Un- 
ele Peter first came down from the country 
and demanded work of his “ young master,” 
his Marse Henry) dropped dead in the shafts 
trying to back the dray up to the sidewalk. 
It was, perhaps, simply a coincidence that Un- 


ele Peter had broken a whipstaff over tha 
mule’s head just before he fell, for he ha 
truly mourned for his mule. He allowed 1: 
one else to bury him, and he always talked ot 
him with reminiscent affection, as if he ha 
been a beloved member of his family; and 
when the firm took him down next day to 
look at a young mule in the pens near th 
stock-yards, he would not consent to the pm 
chase of one until he had “tried” it. This 
was at least six years before the time her 

referred to; but though the mule had been paid 
for within forty-eight hours, Uncle Peter never 
would admit that he was doing anything but 
“tryin’” her. This he told Rasmus herself at 
least a dozen times a day,in every conceivabl 
tone between that of the most inviolable con 
fidence and that of the direst menace. Occa 
sionally be even told the firm so when his 
threats and blows floated in at the door of the 
warehouse and brought some one out to see 
what the trouble was, and to expostulate with 
him on his treatment of Rasmus. One day 
he actually marched solemnly into the of- 
fice, and, hat in his hand, lodged a formal 
complaint against Rasmns, declaring that 


‘YoU KNOWS DEM CRUEL S’CIETY ANIMALS IS LOOKIN’ *ROUND.”’ 
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e had “done try her,” and found she would 
10t do. 

“Why, what's the matter, Uncle Peter?” 
iwked his employer 
‘Doesn’t she pull well ?” 

“Oh yes, suh, she pull enough 
no quoil wid Rasmus *bout dat. She pull well 
as any mule I ever see, ’cep’ de ole mule—I 
never see a mule pull like him 
meanes’ mule in de wull. She always pull de 
wrong way,and she won’t back a step to save 
yo’ life, jes like a’ooman. Ef you want her to 
vo one Way, she want to go turr toreetly. Ef 
you want her to back, she want to go forrard. 
Ef you want her to go forrard, she won’t move 
till she done back over de house. I’s done 
broke more whipstaffs over her head den I 
could cut on de ole place.” 

The old mau was mollified with the state- 
ment that he had better go back and “ try her 
a little longer”; and he went, muttering that 
he would “try her jest a little longer,” and 
ther if she didu’t suit he would send her back 
“ whar she come from.” 

“Uncle Peter,” called his employer as he 
went out, “ why do you call her Rasmus ?” 

He turned back. “I ealls her Rasmus, 
Marse Henry, ’cause Rasmus is a mule name, 
and I gwine knock her head off too ef she don’t 
mind.” He went out. 

Nothing more was heard of the matter be- 
yond Uncle Peter’s customary threats coming 
in from the street. He and Rasmus got along 
in the same old friendly way, he ruining whip- 
staffs over Rasmus’s head, and Rasmus ruin- 
ing his temper, until one day a new member 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals happened to come along just as 
Uncle Peter banged his whipstaff over Rasmus 
in the same old affectionate way. The next 
morning the old man was fined ten dollars 
in the police court, which his employers paid 
aud deducted from his wages. A short time 
after that his employer, coming down the 
street, observed the dray standing at right an- 
gles to the sidewalk at some little distance 
from the curb-stone, and Uncle Peter standing 


and former master. 


Iain’ got 


but she is de 


A BOY’S REASON. 


“Wuy didn’t you write to us, my sou, when 
you were abroad ?” 

“Why, dad, it was because when things 
were happening that you’d like to hear about 
I hadn’t time, and when things were not hap- 
pening there wasn’t anything to write about.” 


AS IT WAS IN ‘58 
“So you enjoyed your European trip, did 
you?” inquired the simple old gentleman. “I 
haven't been over since ’53, but my recollec- 
tions are still vivid. I remember once stand- 
ing upon Mont Blanc, watching the sun sink 
to rest behind the blue waters of the Mediter- 
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with his skid in his hand immediately in front 
of Rasmus, making violent feints of beating 
her over the head, but never really touching 
her. He thought his failure to strike her was 
due to Rasmus’s dodging. As he drew near, 
however, he heard Uncle Peter talking. With 
the skid uplifted in both hands as if ready to 
strike, he was saying: “Oh yes, you black 
Sattan, you! Ikuow you! You done cost me 
ten dollars once, and you jest tryin’ to git me 
agin. Iknows you. You done had me down 
dere in de police court bout hittin’ you over 
your black head, and git ten dollars right out 
of my pocket, and you jest tryin’ to make me 
hit you agin. But you ain’t gwine do it, I tell 
you. You knows dem Cruel S’ciety Animals 
is lookin’ ’round here, and you jest want me to 
pay you anurr ten dollars agin. Id like to 
bust your black brains out, but I wouldn't 
tetch you to save your life. Back, fool! Don’t 
you hear me?” He brought the skid down ter- 
rifically, as if he would smash the mule’s head 
in, but stopped just short of touching her. 

His employer, amused at his ire, said, “ Un- 
cle Peter, I reckon we had better sell that 
mule and get another one that will back.” 

The old fellow’s countenance fell. “Sell 
her? Sell Rasmus? Nor,suh. Marse Henry, 
dat’s de best mule in dis town. She got de 
debbel in her, dat’s all. You lef her to me. 
I'll make her back. I'll breek her.” 

Just then Rasmus, as if she understood the 
whole situation, quietly backed up against the 
curbing, and calmly drooping her head, let her 
ears fall forward, and peacefuliy shut her 
eyes. 

Peter went around and replaced the skid, 
and as his master went into the door he heard 
him saying to Rasmus: “ Yes, you black Sattan, 
you better had back. You heah what he says? 
I’s de only one done save you. Nem mind; 
next time he want to sell you ’m gwine to let 
you go. He’d sell you long ago ef I’d let him. 
I jest gwine to try you a little longer. I boun’ 
den you will find somebody dat make you 
back, and den you'll know how good I wuz to 
you. 


ranean, while to my right the noble Rhine 
rushed onward to the Black Sea, and the Pyr- 
enees, still holding the snows of winter, were 
my left. I remember while standing 
there—” 

“ But, Mr. Gray,” feebly interrupted his lis- 
tener, “I was on Mont Blane myself, and 
really——you’ll excuse me—but you really must 
be mistaken in your geography.” 

“TI?” returned the old man, lightly. “ Not 
a bit of it—but I forget—it’s different now. 
You know, my dear boy, that since my day the 
entire map of Europe has been changed by 
these awful wars, and so, of course, you can’t 
appreciate what it was in 753.” 


on 











482 HARPER'S NEW 
THE COLLEGE OF HERALDIDEE. 


Your crest and your motto, your motto and 
crest, 

Whatever vou'd like ’em to be: 

You pay us ten dollars, and pick from the best 
At the College of Heraldidee. 

If a crest or a motto will add to your state, 

To stamp on your letters or family plate, 

We do the whole thing at a moderate rate 


At the College of Heraldidee. 


Here rampant, there passant or couchant—a beast 
Yow ll find in our menagerte ; 

Go in for a pheenix, or eagle at least, 
Or pelican “in piety.” 

With chevron, porteullis, fret, saltire, or fess, 

In ov or in argent, your coat yon may dress— 

Not both; for we’re monometallists, I 
At the College of Heraldidee. 


vuess— 


For “supporters "—like hose, we supply them in 
pairs— 
With chains and in collars, or free 
(And no will 
stairs, 
When “supported” from Heraldidee), 
Blue boars golden-tusked, and black sheep golden- 
fleeced : 
Our unicorn strain comes direct from the East, 
And our fine stud of dragons is lately increased, 
In the Zoo’ kept at Heraldidee. 


one vuess you were once below- 


We dig you up ancestors, early or late, 
Like potatoes for market—d’ye see ?— 
With family portraits—a set up to date— 
For a most insignificant fee. 
An extra ten dollars will make your ancestor 
That famed man of war Gulielmus Conquestor, 
Or the king that was rowed by eight sub-kings at 
Chester,— 
Such virtues hath Heraldidee! 
If an heiress you wed, and you'd have us deploy 
The line of her ancest-e-ry, 
Here the College expects, as her cash you 
A modest percentage in fee. 
A hatchment we tix when your rich uncle dies, 
Or “achievement” on stone, with suggestive ** Here 


” 


enjoy, 


lies, 
And cornered with cherubs, that weep from the 
skies, 
At the College of Heraldidee. 


If a man of your name is a millionaire, 
We can prove your consanguinity ; 
So come—if you'd set yourself up for his heir— 
To the College of Heraldidee. 
To assist your pretensions, and give no offence, 
We blazon a shield of the sort called “‘ pretence” ; 
For the range of our family lore is immense, 
At the College of Heraldidee. 


Tho’ who was your father be open to doubt, 
We'll grow you a family tree: 

They're kept ready potted, in short, to plant out, 
In our glass house at Heraldidee. 

Of ermine or sable, gules, azure, or vert, 

We'll fit you a coat, tho’ you hadn't a shirt, 

And dnb you a Duke, tho’ you rose from the dirt, 
At the College of Heraldidee ! 

Lewin Dew. 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


THE INFERENCE OF MR. McBOGGS 

JAMES and Patrick McBogys, not long out 
the toils of quarantine, set out on a rece 
Sunday evening to visit their cousins, tw, 
young women at service in an aristocratic pa: 
of the city. On their arrival at the house th: 
sought to announce their presence by ringin,: 
the bell. Unacquainted with the mysteries o 
electricity, Jimmie tried in vain to pull the but 
ton. Paddy, believing that he possessed great 
er strength and skill, asked his brother to ste) 
aside, and took his place, with no greater suc 
Finally, impressed with the belief that 
they were the victims of a joke by the young 
women, he exclaimed, “ Bad luck to the divils, 
1 belave they have a hould o’ the sthring.” 


cess. 


THE N. 
A SECRET society of young bicyclists was 
formed in an Eastern town with the myste- 
rious initials N. 8. B.C. as its name. Outsiders 
in guessing the meaning of the letters put it 
down as North Side Bicycle Club. The mothe: 
of one of the members, in making the usual 
nightly raid through the hopeful’s pockets, 
found a document which proved to be the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the N.S. B. C. Instead 
of the “North Side,” it was found to be the 
“ Non-Swearing Bicycle Club.” There was, be- 
sides other formal rules, a list of swear words 
with fines attached, beginning with, “ One 
damn, 10 cents,” and graded down to “ Darns, 
10 for a cent.” 


S. B. C. 


THE JOKE ON THE PARENT. 

* THANKS,” said the Reverend Doctor, taking 
the match and lighting the cigar. “ This re- 
minds me of another match. Did you ever 
travel on one of those branch-line, indepen 
dent, go-as-you- please Southern railways? 
I did once, and the monotony was varied by a 
lovely incident. ‘As we waited for the con- 
ductor at a station (he had stopped off to visit 
his family), a young couple came aboard in a 
hurry. . Before long we learned that they had 
eloped and were bound for a Gretna Green just 
over the State line, where the law didn’t call 
for a license and other delays in marrying. 
They were greatly flustered because the irate 
parent was in pursuit. But finally the train 
got away without the parent appearing. Isa) 
got away, and mean that it left the station; but 
the station, you know, wasn’t avy kind of a 
racer. Finally the State line was passed and 
the long-desired town reached, and as we al! 
alighted who do you suppose appeared? None 
other than the irate parent. His patient mule 
had gone ahead, beaten the train, and there he 
stood (the parent, not the mule), a conquer 
ing hero, ready to intercept the two. We found 
he’d been waiting nearly thirty minutes.” 

“ But, doctor,” interrupted a listener, “ why 
didn’t you perform the ceremony on the trail 
when you reached the State line ?” 

“T did,” said the doctor, quietly. 
was the joke on the parent.” 


“That 





AT THE 
Erne (pupil of Alice's husband) 
Avice (taught by her artist husband to be 
Erne. ** Well, Harry did most of it, de 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 

THE tall, aged, sad-looking man ate a boun- 
tiful dinner at the restaurant, and then with a 
check calling for 75 cents made his way to the 
eashier’s desk. He banged down the check 
with a battered silver dollar, and looked sad- 
der than ever. 

The cashier picked up the dollar and ex- 
amined it suspiciously. It had a deep dent 
on one side, and looked as though it had been 
plugged. At that moment the customer spoke ; 
“It is very painful for me to part with that 
dollar. It saved my life once, however, and 
must do so again. At the siege of Vicksburg 
I carried it in my vest pocket, and the dent 
you see there was made by a bullet, which 
otherwise would have killed me. Ihave kept 
it since as a memorial, and it wellnigh breaks 
my heart to let it go; but I must--I have 
nothing else.” 

The cashier was plainly interested. “In 
what year was the siege of Vicksburg?” he 


asked. 


“Sixty-three,” said the sad man, promptly. 

“And this dollar,” returned the cashier, “is 
dated 1877, and is a counterfeit.” 

The sad man looked annoyed. 


“Of course 


COST OF 


HER PRIDE. 


“What do you think of it, Alice dearest *’ 


” 


Jrank). “1 don’t like it much, darling 
on.” 


it is,” he replied. “ How could I have an 1877 
dollar in ’63 if it wasn’t a counterfeit ?” 

And the cashier was so dumfounded that 
he passed out a quarter in change, and allowed 
the sad man to escape. 


“COBWEBS FROM A RHYMESTER’S SKULL.” 


A WISH. 


Ir it be true, as some sage folks have dared to 
Sav, 

That Shakespeare was a freak of Nature on a 
spree, 

wish the dame might lose her mind again some 
dav, 


And play a prank or two of like import with me. 


A CONFESSION. 


One summer, having: little else to do, 

I wrote a play; and when the autumn came 
I read it with a eritic’s eve all through, 

And cut out all the situations lame. 


Then, when my pencil blue had done its work 
Upon the scenes my agile mind had weft, 
It filled my soul with deepest, direst murk 
To find I'd nothing but the title left. 
Joun Kenprick Banos. 











484 HARPER'S 
AN INGENIOUS WESTERN INVENTION 

Mr. THOMAS G. WEATHERLOW appears to be 
the Grand Old Man of Minneapolis. Though 
now almost seventy-five years old, he still 
maintains his position as one of the ablest in- 
ventors of the country. He continues, if re- 
ports are true, to retain his interest in the in- 
vention of apparatus for dealing with burg- 
lars, and thus not only must he be classed as a 
great inventor, but as a potent force in the re- 
pression of crime as well. It was Mr. Wea- 
therlow who two or three years ago construct- 
ed a bank building in Nicollet Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, on the principle of a wire rat-trap, easy 
to enter, but impossible to get out of, baited it 
with $300,000 cash, and caught thirty-two burg- 
lars the first night. 

We do not know that Mr. Weatherlow’s 
banker’s burglar-trap was ever put into use in 
any other city, but we cannot see why it might 
not be. But it would be useful for catching bank 
burglars only, and would be too expensive for 
small towns. Of course Mr. Weatherlow recog- 
nized this as well as anybody, and ever since 
the invention of the banker’s trap he has been 
studying on something to catch ordinary safe- 
breakers. He that he must first 
study the working habits of the common burg- 
lar. He accordingly opened a coal office in 
South Minneapolis, and placed in it a large in- 
viting safe. He then caused it to be reported 
about the neighborhood that he habitually 
This in- 


soon saw 


kept large sums of money in the safe. 
telligence soon penetrated burglarious circles, 
after which Mr. Weatherlow nightly concealed 


himself in his oftice where he could see the 
safe, and began a close study of the methods 
of burglars. He was extremely fortunate, the 
safe being blown open three~ times the first 
week, Among many other characteristics of 
the profession which he noted was this, thata 
burglar invariably, before he began active op- 
erations, knelt before the safe and tried the 
door, taking hold of the knob which threw 
back the bolts with one hand, and of the tum- 
bler or dial knob with the other, to see if haply 
the safe had not been left unlocked by mistake. 
After a month’s study of the burglar in action 
Mr. Weatherlow closed up his ostensible coal of- 
fice, satistied that he was sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the habits of this nocturnal citizen. 
But it was fully a year after this before Mr. 
Weatherlow caught the idea which he finally 
utilized—such is the infinite patience required 
in the successful inventor. He was riding 
down Hennepin Avenue one day, when he ob- 
served a street “fakir” with an electric bat- 
tery. A small boy held one of the knobs in 
either hand. The current was too strong, and he 
danced about, utterly unable to relax his hold 
or get away. “Eureka!” cried Mr. Weather- 
low. “Sor?” answered his coachman. “‘ Where 
did yer anner say?” ‘“ Home, James!” shouted 
Mr. Weatherlow, and in fifteen minutes he was 
at work in his laboratory. The result was the 
L’Etoile du Nord Safe-Burglar Snare. 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


A brief description of the snare, freed f; 
the baleful presence of a diagram with ¢| 
alphabet roosting about on it in flocks, m 
not be uninteresting. The first thing to 
noted is that it may be attached to any sa 
Under the safe Mr. Weatherlow conceals a po 
erful electric battery. If the burglars of t] 
town are thought to be somewhat shy, t! 
battery may be placed in another room, or w 
der the floor, or elsewhere. Each knob of th 
safe is then connected by wires with this bat 
tery, which can be switched off in the day 
time and on at night. The operation of the 
apparatus is so simple that a child can under 
stand it. The criminal burglar enters, grasps 
the knobs of the safe, and is instant!y render 
ed helpless and held securely till morning 
when he may be removed at pleasure. Users 
of the L’Etoile du Nord snare would no doubt 
do well to make arrangements with the local 
police department to call each morning and 
get the burglar. Perhaps a burglar-can will 
be devised, in which the criminal 
placed securely, and the whole set out on the 
edge of the sidewalk along with the ash-can 
Of course only one burglar can be caught in a 
night; but where several safes are provided 
with the snare in one town they will soon ex 
terminate the profession. Indeed, the primary 
object of the attachment is to protect the safe 
Where the burglars are so numerous that two 
or three snares will not reduce their ranks, no 
doubt the banker’s trap can be profitably in- 
troduced. Nor does Mr. Weatherlow 
the moral welfare of the burglar. As he grasps 
the knobs an incandescent light will be turned 
on over his head, and he will find on top of the 
safe an open book—a Testament, volume of 
Pilgrim’s Progress, The Sin of Burglary and House- 
breaking, or other work. A little notice on the 
wall will call his attention to the fact that he 
can turn the leaves with his nose. A copy of 
Gospel Ilymns may also be added, and if the 
burglar is musically inclined he can help to 
pass away the night by singing “ Waiting and 
Watching,” “Where hast thou gleaned To- 
day?” “Yield not to Temptation,” aud so 
forth. 

If all that is told of the ingenious Mr. Wea- 
therlow’s invention is true, it seems to be one of 
the most important of the age, and the days, or 
rather the nights, of the superfluous and dis- 
agreeable burglar are numbered. Perhaps a 
good phonograph on top of the safe to roll off a 
sermon or two while the burglar waited for the 
morning might be a good thing. However, we 
simply throw this out. There may be nothing 
in it. 


can be 


forget 


THE TRIALS OF THE AMATEUR. 

“Yrs,” said the distinguished amateur, “I 
am going on the professional stage. I have 
got a part in Dawson’s new farm-house play 
It is full of horses, animals, and chickens, you 
know, but I don’t mind that. I wantastart.’ 

“ What is your réle ?” asked the critic. “The 
tirst rooster on the clothes-horse ?” 





EDITOR'S 


MONUMENTAL 

In Colonial days Josiah N 
irm a site in southern Connecticut near the 
waters of the Sound, and all the suecessive 
Josiahs have lived there eversince. A gradual 
vceumulation of purposeful settlers near by 
made a sufficient nucleus to be called a vil- 
ge, Which in sanctified 
by a white church erected on the hill, a ehureh 
distantly suggesting some of the architectural 
mistakes with which Sir Christopher Wren 
was lavishly inflicting London. this 
church are gathered the dead of a hundred 
The name of Josiah N—— first appears 
on a slab of ill-eut slate surmounted with the 
then popular conception of a chernb, and is 


— chose for his 


course of time was 


Beside 


years. 


repeated at a later date on marble, now grown 
gray. Lastly, the name appears on a square 
white block, but in this case subordinately, to 
give a raison Wétre to“ Amelia, wife of.” 

The extant Josiah, being a youngish man 
and appreciative of women, hastened to take 
to himself another wife after Amelia’s demise, 
who did not long survive her domestic duties. 
When she was laid away Josiah went often to 
the cemetery, and thus germinated two ideas: 
the first, that the square marble block therein 
erected showed a marked partiality for Amelia 
over Harriet; and the second, that while an ad- 
ditional stone would be a heavy expense, the 
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original was large be divided. 
Phipps the stone-cutter was called in, and 
presently a slab (rather squat, but passable) 
recorded with pathetic brevity the life of 
“ Harriet, second wife of.” 

And vet again, when middle life was insidi- 
ously hardening Josiah’s sentimental nature, 
did he take unto himself a wife, who also 
lived but a few years, and was laid away with 
the others. And yet again was Amelia relieved 


enough to 


of some of the weight of marble that pressed 


the sod above her to make a commemorative 
tablet for “Sarah, third beloved wife of.” 

The appreciative Josiah N again cast his 
unsated eye about among the women, but all 
seemed satisfied with their present state. At 
last he bethought himself of Miss Scofield, the 
dressmaker who had been accustomed to fash- 
ion garments at his house through his three 
domestic dynasties. Miss Scofield was poor, 
and felt the time coming when the grasshop- 
per isa burden: but not being over-fond of Mr. 
N——’s ways, guessed she'd like a little time 
to consider. 

A week later, when he called for her answer, 
she nervously linked her worn fingers and 
said, resolutely, “ Well, I guess I’ll hev to de- 
cline, Josiah, fr ve been up t’ the cem’t’ry, ’n’ 
there ain’t one o’ them stones thet ’Il split.” 


H. C. CanDER. 


WILD FLOWERS. 


“Of what are you afraid, my child? 


inquired the kindly teacher 


‘Oh, sir, the flowers, they are wild,” replied the timid creature. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


VHE strange and solemn East lays her spell 
upon the Occidental who stays long in 
her presence, and bids him tell her story to 
strange peoples and in harsh modern tongues. 
The Prince of India‘ is that Wanderer known 
to the traditions of many races on whose head 
was laid the weary burden of deathlessness ; 
the man, doomed for his impiety, to live; he 
who heard the awful words, “ Tarry thou, TILL 
I come.” Having wandered for fourteen hun- 
dred years, he comes, about the middle of 
the Fifteenth century, to Constantinople, the 
great capital of the Eastern Church and of 
the Roman Power. He is a man greatly wise. 
He has watched the rise and fall of empires. 
He has lived in every land under the sun. He 
is rich, and powerful, and bent on the pur- 
chase, by good deeds, of the precious privilege 
of death. In India he has studied Buddhism; 
in China, the law of Confucius; in Persia, the 
belief of the Zoroastrians; in Arabia and Spain, 
the tenets of the mighty Mohammed; in Syria, 
the Hebrew Scriptures and the Book of the 
Law; in Rome, the decrees of the Holy Roman 
Chureh; in Byzantium, the true faith as de- 
livered by the Patriarch. And in fourteen 
hundred years of study and of watching he 
has learned that God alone is to be wor- 
shipped, and that all prophets and all man- 
made creeds come between God and his wor- 
shippers. God sendeth peace, and men a sword. 
God ordaineth love, and men give hate. God 
as).eth the heart, and men build to Him altars 
and convents, and offer pilgrimages and wars 
and costly plunder. It is to persuade princes 
and potentates to the true worship that Car- 
taphilos now wanders, thinking thus to atone 
for his sin in the forgiveness of death. For 
though he may be rich, and great, and wise, 
and honored, and though no man may know 
him to be that accursed Jew, it is yet his fate 
to bring misfortune on all whom be loves, and 
that is a doom too heavy to be borne. 

The story takes us hither and yon—to Mec- 
ca, with the slow caravans, through the blind- 
ing. heats of the desert; to India and the isl- 
ands of the Grecian Archipelago. But it is in 
royal Byzantium, tottering to its fall; in the 
palaces and gardens of the Bosporus; on the 
blue waters of the Golden Horn; in market 
and church, in monastery and council-chamber, 


1 The Prince of India; or, Why Constantinople Fell. 
By Lew. Wauuace, Author of “ Ben-Hur.” Two Vol- 
umes. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $250. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 


that the chief action of the drama passes; its 
impulse the perturbéd spirit in one laboring 
breast, its incidents the struggles of factions in 
chureh and state, private hatreds and public 
wrongs; its climax the overthrow of the Roman 
Empire, and the setting of the Crescent above 
the Cross. Blue skies and fragrant airs; 
splendor of raiment and armor; glitter of 
jewels and gleam of gold and silver; multi- 
tudes of men of all nativities; keen Greeks, 
taciturn Romans; rough soldiery from Eng- 
land, Germany, Spain, Russia; the patient Jew; 
the subtle Oriental; great prelates of the 
church in gorgeous vestments; strange, silent 
monks with shuffling tread; veiled women; 
clanking men-at-arms; gypsies; fruit-venders; 
courtiers fantastically splendid; the noble 
figure of Constantine himself; the wild legions 
of the Commander of the Faithful; the youth- 
ful conqueror, Mahomet II.—this is the atmos- 
phere, these are the crowding figures that fill 
the scene. The double love-story, though 
slight, leads to grave consequences in church 
and state. But one’s interest in the book is 
kindled by the imagination which bids the 
dusty past to live again, shows us Jew, Gentile, 
and Christian, of that fierce time men of like 
passions with ourselves, and makes the over- 
throw of an ancient faith and long-descended 
rule as actual to our understanding, and as 
significant to our own fortunes as the elections 
of the hour in Europe. It was the opinion of 
Dr. Johnson that whatever influence brought 
the mind into contact with the unfamiliar and 
the impersonal enhanced the dignity of life. 
Judged by that standard, the author of Ben- 
Hur and of The Prince of India is, to borrow the 
phraseology of his beloved East, not only the 
Purveyor of Pleasure, but the Well of Wisdom. 


THE modernity of Mr. Besant’s new story? 
is as pervasive a quality as the antiquity of 
General Wallace’s, and yet the same note is 
touched in both. The Rebel Queen, a girl, 
beautiful, unworldly, the product, in part, of 
Newnham, and the most radical of Nineteenth 
Century influences, is born of the People. She 
is a Jew, like Cartaphilos. Like him, she feels 
the burden of the mystery of all this unintel- 
ligible world. Like him, she would help hu- 
manity. Her way of working out her problem 
is the story of the book. 


2 The Rebel Queen. A Novel. By Water Besant. 
Tilustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth. New York : Harper and 
Brothers. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


This age seems about to see the Restoration 
of the Jews in a sense which kings and proph- 
ets did not contemplate. Their new Land of 
Promise is no petty province, rock-bound, re- 
mote, infertile. Territorially, it is as wide as 
western Europe and northern America, Spirit- 
ually, who shall set limits toitsadvance? One 
wonders that the story-teller and the poet have 
not long ago felt the dramatic and psycholog- 
ical “values” of this strange, isolated, prac- 
tical, mystical, unyielding, undiscourageable 
race, so proud, so ambitious, so patient. The 
book is Socialistic, of course, if we may lay 
one more indefinite burden on that overworked 
adjective. It would be fairer to say that it is 
humanitarian, that it is informed with an 
Eastern tranquillity of spirit,and that it makes 
the mean seem mean. ‘The story itself is more 
interesting than some of Mr. Besant’s later 
work, and his study of character remarkably 
close. In Elveda, his hero, he has succeeded in 
drawing a man of the highest character, no- 
blest aspirations, most self-denying life-—in a 
word, a saint and a sage—with whom his ador- 
ing wife finds it impossible to live. Seldom 
has the incompatibility of saintship with do- 
mesticity been more clearly expounded, though 
this may be an unconscious merit on the part 
of the author, whose sympathies seem to fol- 
low the saint. An earl who renounces wealth 
and rank to share the Common Lot, a silly 
young viscount, a healthy-minded scientist, 
and Madame Elveda, herself, a disenchanted 
advocate of the Emancipation of Woman, 
help the author to prove Elveda’s declaration 
that money and place are no part of life. 

THoseE agreeable worldlings, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanyhurst, in Mr. Brander Matthews’s clever 
dramatic skit,’ would by no means agree with 
Elveda, high Spanish grandee though he is. 
To them wealth and place are a very po- 
tent part of life. When they separate, there 
is no question as to which interprets aright 
the oracles of Heaven. Mr. Stanyhurst does 
not stand for the sanctity of the law. Mrs. 
Stanyhurst does not consecrate her soul to a 
Cause. Were they to formulate in the ver- 
nacular their protest against the holy estate 
of matrimony, he would probably assert that 
these American women are too infernally 
cocksure of everything, and expect to walk 
over a man, don’t you know; while she would 
declare, with charming directness, that she 
wouldn’t be bossed by any Englishman living. 
In our happy country such dissentient souls 
naturally apply themselves to the divorce court 
for leave to differ. That they do not all pass 
through its ordeal so successfully as the Stany- 
hursts is due to the fact that the nnfortunate 
renrainder have not Mr. Matthews for coun- 
sel, judge, and recording scribe. He is so ami- 


3 The Decision of the Court. By Branper MATTHEWS. 
Tilustrated, 32mo, Cloth. Ornamental, 50 cents. (Har- 
per’s Black and White Series.) New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 


able, so agreeable, so humorous, so well bred. 
so airily cynical, and withal so right-minded - 
his talk is so bright and his behavior so yat- 
ural in whosesoever person he speaks or what- 
ever line of conduct he inspires, that the spec 
tator beams with content, and finds himself 
mentally calling, “Author! anthor!” as the 
curtain falls on the final tablean. 


Ir is not the great world of the Stany- 
hursts, wherein the custom of polite belay ior, 
has become, by long usance, “a property of 
easiness,” but the lesser though larger world 
of intelligent folk more newly come to leisure, 
money, or the consideration of social obsery- 
ances, which buys and reads books on Etiquette 
and the Usages of Society. Perhaps no book 
can convey the secret of beautiful manners, but 
what courage can attempt may be seen in a 
recent pocket volume, useful and ornamental, 
called Everybody's Book of Correct Conduct. 
When Minerva condescends to discourse upon 
the “ars elegantiz,” Turveydrop cannot be too 
heavy, nor Chesterfield too light. “In the 
relations between husband and wife it gives 
rules which will induce and preserve har- 
mony; to the business man it teaches a code 
which will win for him respect as well as suc- 
cess; and to the sportsman it imparts the ne- 
cessary guidance in conduct which will enable 
him to obtain both pleasure and popularity.” 
Such a document rivals in usefulness the mag- 
ic parchment of the Sultan Soleiman, which 
also would prevent quarrels, confer prosperity, 
and crown all actions with success. But de- 
spite a kind of vain-gloriousness of manifesto, it 
must be admitted that the joint work of Lady 
Colin and Mrs. French-Sheldon is an intelligi- 
ble, sensible, well-informed little vade-mecum 
with which those who need the monitions of 
such a censor may be well satisfied. It deals 
with the courtesies of home and public places, 
with dress, and the decorum of host and guest; 
with conversation, and that large part of the 
conduct of life known as “In General.” Plato 
thought it the highest wisdom to sacrifice to 
the Graces, and in this bustling age our bust- 
ling race will not be in danger of behaving 
too politely, though it were to learn by heart 
all the precepts of Correct Conduct. 


A MAN who might have profited by much 
perusal of behavior-books was Mr. Francis 
Baretta, the hero of Mr. Fuller’s excellent story, 
The Complaining Millions of Men.6 This novel, 
also, deals with socialistic tendencies. The 
question of the rights of the poor and the duty 
of the rich will not down. Whether it makes 
itself known in the German elections, or the 
Pennsylvania strikes, or the Sunday opening 


4 Everybody's Book of Correct Conduct. Being Hints 
on Every-day Life. By Lady M. Coun and M. Frencu 
SuHetpon. Square 16mo0, Cloth. Ornamental, 75 cents 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

5 The Complaining Millions of Men. A Novel. By 
Epwarp Funrer. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 2. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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of the great Fair, or the deliberations of po- 
litical economists, or only in ever-increasing 
stories, it insists on a hearing and an answer. 
Yet a novel which embodies it is not necessarily 
a novel with a purpose, for the faithful observ- 
er of life in our great cities to-day cannot, if he 
would, help seeing the tremendous importance, 
and the unescapable influence of “ Labor.” 
Mr. Fuller is too good a story-teller to let 
himself be bound by any Lilliputian cords of 
social doctrines. He tells what he sees, and 
lets his statements bear what implication they 
may. With that he does not concern himself. 
It is the Boston of Beacon Street and the 
Boston of the North End whose unfamiliar 
juxtaposition gives him his dramatic group- 
ings. Itis the fine product of the culture and 
leisure that wealth makes possible, set against 
the crude and showy outcome of a half-educa- 
tion and vulgar standards, that gives him his 
contrasts. Mr. Francis Baretta, the friend of 
“Labor,” the Apostle of Equality, is so insin- 
cere @ person that he acts a part to himself, 
and applauds his own performance. Yet, hum- 
bug that he is, fate is so hard upon him, the 
weight of heredity is so heavy, you are so sure, 
the better you know him, that he would be a 
better fellow if he could, that your contempt 
is not greater than your pity. Everybody in 
the book is worth meeting. You have your 
likes and dislikes, but are glad to be made free 
of a new social world, good and ill together. 
Not the least of this latest novelist’s merits are 


his good English, and the graphic quality of 


his style. It is not fair to tell his story for 
him, nor worth while merely to name his 
characters. But those insatiate readers of 
liction, who buy it in bulk to take to the coun- 
try, will think themselves fortunate to find in 
their undiseriminated stock a novel so able 
and so interesting as Mr. Fuller’s first book. 


THE leisurely House-Hunter in Europe’ gives 
himself little concern over Labor, except as it 
occupies his kitchen, or carts his goods and 
chattels, or mans the railroad on which he 
travels. He is that amazing person, a young, 
energetic, quick-witted American, capable of 
real achievements—even, one would say, of 
making money in Wall Street—who is willing 
to saunter about Europe for five years, dwell- 
ing in various places in his own hired house, 
and perfectly contented with a great revenue 
of delightful experiences, and the spiritual 
riches gathered in the society of the most de- 
lightful people, and the contemplation of the 
most enchanting seenery. “There is some- 
thing more than natural in this, if philosophy 
could make it out.” The two happy comrades 
(for there is a Mrs. House-Hunter) turn their 


° A House-Hunter in Europe. By Wituiam Henry 
Bisuop, Author of * Old Mexico and Her Lost Prov- 
inces,” etc. With Plans and an Illustration. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 


backs on afternoon teas, and spend no money 
on chiffons, but perch awhile at Versailles, 
enjoying the great palace, and the park 
whose green alleys are peopled with melan- 
choly ghosts. Then they flit to Paris, and 
dwell high in air, near the Invalides, in an 
apartment furnished with the spoils, always 
cheap and always good, which they have the 
fun of hunting up, a chair or a teacup at a 
time, through the length and breadth of the 
town. Then Mr. House-Hunter, in the capacity 
of scout, wanders southward to find the one 
place in France, all sunshine and flowers and 
cheap markets, where they want to live next. 
To make sure of this desirable French habita- 
tion he skims through the Riviera, slips over 
to Alyeria, touches at Malaga, and thoroughly 
searches Spain, seeing all the beautiful places 
and meeting all the agreeable people on his 
way, and benevolently setting down every- 
thing in his note-book for the benefit of the 
stay-at-homes. It was really Ville-franche- 
sur-Mer that these amiable gypsies presently 
decided on. After their year in this earthly 
paradise, and a pilgrimage to England to see 
if they wanted to go there next (for if was al- 
ways inclination re-enforced by cheapness that 
determined the choice of these wise itinerants), 
and various divagations in Italy, a palazzina 
in Verona became their next abode—a real 
palazzina, whose rent was thirty franes a 
month, and the wages of two servants thirty 
more. Under these conditions, with noble ar- 
chitecture and century-old gardens to look at, 
and libraries and agreeable society to their 
hand, it might be thought that the wanderers 
would live happy ever afterwards. It is an 
entertaining chapter that tells why they did 
not. But the whole book is delighttully en- 
tertaining, and inspiring as well, for Mr. Bish- 
op is one of the men who will not consent that 
Things should be in the saddle and ride Man- 
kind. 


Two experiences of travel, more different 
than those of Mr. Bishop and Mr. Julian Ralph,’ 
seldom fall at one time under the consideration 
of the note-taker. Mr. Ralph has a Gradgrind- 
ian avidity for facts, but he pursues his facts 
in no Gradgrindian spirit. The wide-awake 
restlessness of our new West appeals to his 
imagination as strongly as the cultured quiet 
of the Old World to the House-Hunter’s, and his 
Pilgrimage was made in quest of what Mr. 
Venus might call the “human warious.” Even 
that patriotic American of the seaboard who 
thinks that he knows his own country will 
read this report of the material and immaterial 
progress of a dozen great States with amaze- 
ment and admiration. And Mr. Ralph very 
truly says that the inponring of population, 
and the rapid and bewildering changes which 
accompany the phenomenal progress in that 

7 Our Great West. By Jutian Rawpn, Author of 


“On Canada’s Frontier,” etc. Lllustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
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part of our domain, make it certain that dur- 
ing the seven years before the actual close of 
the century, present description will gain the 
character of history or reminiscence. Stand- 
ing between us of the East and these new 
States are certain midland capitals which are 
growing as never cities grew before—in pop- 
ulation, size, manufactures, commerce, and 
wealth—great trading posts of the people be- 
yond, and deserving the close and intelligent 
study which Mr. Ralph gives them. Foremost 
of these, of course, is Chicago, and the reader, 
absorbed in the story of this amazing city, de- 
clares that it is the most interesting part of 
the book, until he reads farther to find histo- 
ries not less astonishing. Chicago has never 
been studied by a more intelligent, apprecia- 
tive, or fair-minded critic. St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis receive equal justice at his hands. 
Descriptions of that great inland sea, Lake 
Superior, and its part in the civilization of the 
Northwest; the Dakotas, Montana, Washing- 
ton, Colorado and its capital; Wyoming (an- 
other Pennsylvania), Salt Lake City, San Fran- 
cisco, and an admirable statement of the ways 
of city governments “ont West,” make up the 
remaining contents of the volume. Mr. Ralph 
confesses that in travelling in the West, and 
in writing these chapters, he was conscious of 
no feeling stronger than one of admiration for 
the energy and boldness of the people, unless 
it was of a sense of pride, in the heartiness of 
that spirit of equality and democracy which 
dominates them, the like of which he had not 
known elsewhere. No fair-minded American 
ean read this book without sharing the senti- 
ment of the author, and without a certain 
swelling of the heart at the remembrance that 
thongh he be a Bostonian of Beacon Street, or 
the Dutchiest of Knickerbockers, or a Philadel- 
phian of the straitest sect, yet the men who 
have wrought these marvels are of his race, 
and that their triumphs are his own. 


PROBABLY, however, no American ever ex- 
periences the same love of the soil for his 
opulent prairies and teeming fields, or even for 
his mountains and eataracts, that a Seotehman 
feels for every yard of his barren moorland, 
and every burn, and brae, and ben his eyes be- 
hold. In reading Mr. Mac Donald’s new story, 
Heather and Snow,® one is conseions how this 
passion for his native land is “ felt in the blood, 
and felt along the heart.” The color, the still- 
ness, the isolation, the very ehill and churlish- 
ness of climate and soil are dear to him. He, 
too, finds his “ Caledonia, stern and wild, meet 
nurse for a poetic child.” 
the story, Kirsty Barclay, he has created his 
“poetic child.” It is the simplest possible 
tale of simple people, scarcely touching “ so- 


® Heather and Snow. A Novel. By Groner Mac 
Donap, Author of * Alec Forbes,” etc. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 


In the heroine of 


ciety,” even at its outmost fringe, and with al 
most no happenings. But it shows two o; 
three excellent portraitures, it is full of beanti 
ful pictures of scenery, and of the clear, dry 
air of moral as well as of physical heights. It 
is of such people as these Barclays that mar- 
tyrs were made. If the love-story comes, at 
last, to a happy ending, it is not asa concession 
to the reader, for the whole book has a tone 
of sadness. But when he reads to the last 
chapter he will be resolved that the self-deny- 
ing and heroic Kirsty shall be happy, whether 
the author of her being intend it or not. 


THAT delight in out-of-door existence which 
penetrates every page of Mr. Mac Donald’s 
book is coming to be a late possession of our 
more sophisticated race, and no popular de- 
velopment of modern science is more interest- 
ing than that of botanical study. Mrs. Cree- 
vey’s little volume Recreations in Botany,° is 
intended to show the uninitiated how to 
acquire knowledge of plants with the sim- 
plest apparatus and in common country 
places. It is one of the best of the books of 
its kind, never too difficult for the ordinary 
student, always accurate, and informed with 
enthusiasm as well as with intelligence. i 
describes, defines, and explains the nature and 
province of seed, root, plant, leaf, blossom, and 
fruit. It shows the amateur botanist how to 
identify each specimen she obtains, and it in- 
spires her with a desire to “set in families ” 
every way-side weed and unknown blossom. 
The volume is profusely and aceurately illus- 
trated, and will prove a pleutifui source of de- 
light to makers of summer holiday all over the 
country. Scientific educators declare that no 
study so successfully trains the powers of ob- 
servation, comparison, patient investigation, 
and accuracy of inference, as that of botany. 
Certainly no other study bestows this training 
half so agreeably. Besides, as Mrs. Creevey 
points out, the constant dependence upon each 
other of animals and plants is a valid reason 
for studying the sister kingdom. Neither man 
nor plant could live in a desert. By the most 
subtle, marvellous contrivances, by living each 
upon the others refuse,an accumulation of 


‘conditions which would be finally fatal to 


each is prevented. The summer holiday may 
not disclose any female Darwin, product of 
Vassar or Barnard. But it may develop 


hundreds of studious and successful bota- 
nists, mothers, and daughters, and sisters 


(even possibly brothers—of the other girls), 
who, with no other equipment than determina- 
tion, a botany-box, a Gray’s Manual, a pocket 
microscope, and this capital little book of Mrs. 
Creevey’s, shall emulate Darwin's gentle per 
suasion, aud “ learn the secret of a weed’s plain 
heart.” 

® Recreations in Botany. By Canouine A. CReEVEY 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $150. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 
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atures Heart. } RESIDENT LINCOLN is said to have remarked 


that “God must like common people or He 
eT would not have made so many of them.” 
Common people are certainly very numerous, 
They both own and run the earth. Thev form 
the bulwark of society, of government, and of 
business. They have common needs which 
must be supplied, and common obstacles 
which must be overcome by common sense. Com 
mon sense is not inferior sense, but rather the 
good sense many people have in common, Emer 
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son says, “ What we buy in a broom, a mat, a 
wagon, a knife, is some application of good sense 
to a common want.” If this be true—and who 
can dispute it ?—the broom, mat, wagon, and knife 
inakers have in the articles in which they deal the 
foundation, though often unrecognized, element of 
success, because the people want therm. 

The habit of eating is not only a very common 
one, but scientists agree that it can be traced back 
to the remotest times; and it seems quite certain 
that the habit of drinking is of equal antiquity. 

Hlunger and thirst are common wants that every 
human being has to satisfy, and it follows, there- 
fore, that anything that ministers rightly to these 
twin needs will have one indispensable element of 
enduring business success, 

It seems certain that primitive man, who by 
divine command was to obtain his food from the trees 
and herbs of the tield, relied on the use of these same 
ineans to restore or preserve his health. 

Medical authorities tell us that Hippocrates, the great 

Greek physician and * Father of Medicine,” contended 

that the medical art had its origin in the dietetic needs 

f mankind, and his schoo!, like some modern ones, attached far more importance to diet 
than to medicines, and depended on the former for SUCCESS, 


The use of decoctions of roots, herbs, and barks to preserve and restore health is centuries 
old, having been practised not by physicians only, but by the common people, who, as is well 
known, used carefully to gather the roots and herbs themselves, and then, preparing them by 
formulas transmitted from generation to generation, give them to those in the home. How 


ticient this simple and natural practice was is much better understood by those who recall 


than by those who hear of it only in the caricatures of modern wits. 

Reflection on the wide extent and good results of this old custom, and the commercial 
possibilities in its restoration, led a chemist in Philadelphia some fifteen years ago to under- 
take the preparation of such an extract of roots as is above referred to. Long acquaintance 
with plants had given him accurate knowledge of the properties of these natural remedies, and 
rience in the botanical drug business had given him observation of the most successful 
ulas of those who, living in cities and unable to gather the roots, barks, and herbs them- 
Seives, had bought them of him. The further thought came to him that as bad taste had no 
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with health in 
food, it need not have in a tonic drink either, 
and he persevered in experiments until he 
had perfected a natural tonic that was at the 
same time a delightful beverage and a positive 
refreshment. 

Here was his discovery of what people want- 
ed, and the only other thing to be done was to 
tell them that he had it, and to keep it always 
the same. 

At the first the roots and barks were put up 
in packages dry, just as they came from the 
mill. The result was satisfactory, but expe- 
rience demonstrated that many purchasers re- 
garded the preparatory work which this re- 
quired of them as irksome. ‘This led to the 
preparation of a fluid extract, which any one 
could easily and quickly prepare by the addi- 
tion of the required amount of water, sugar, 
and yeast. 

This change removed the last obstacle to 
popular favor, and from that day Hires’ Root- 
beer became the home drink of America. 

The craving of the human system (which 
is itself largely water) for drink is most nat- 
ural, and especially in warm weather. Yet 
many drinks taken to satisfy this thirst are 
injurious, and others only give temporary re- 
lief. Something that will taste good, and yet 
do good, has long been a common want. Many 
millions have now found this in Hires’ Root- 
beer. They have at first been pleased with 
its delightful flavor, but this has been in nearly 
every instance followed by a very natural 
curiosity to know from what source the wel- 
come refreshment which it gives to the system 
is derived. 


necessary connection gor rd 


To such people the following may possess 
interest : 

Only the finest, freshest, and best materials 
are allowed in Hires’ Rootbeer, and the firm’s 
long experience with botanic remedies pre- 


vent any imposition in this matter. It makes 
the greatest difference in the world when and 
how roots are gathered. Those gathered in 
the summer are almost inert, the sap and 
strength having gone up into the plant to de- 
velop it and propagate its species. Hence, 
winter-gathered roots are far more desirable, 
although it takes an experienced eye to detect 
the difference 

when in the 

market. On the 


other hand, it is just as essential that the he) 
and flowers be gathered just before the flow 
are blown and the seeds formed, as they + 
contain the maximum of virtue; but the o 
erer is apt to consult his convenience rat 
than the unknown consumer’s benefit, and 
the expert purchaser can avoid this imposit 

Another very important point is in the 
ticular variety of plants and herbs used. ‘I 
difference is recognized by everybody in t! 
great part of our food which comes from t! 
ground, 

The well-known fact that vegetable product 
from certain sections are famous is only prov 
that the characteristic of the soil in these 
calities is such as to tend to their highest 
velopment, as it is from the soil, of course, 
that their virtue and excellence is derived. 
This fact has been borne in mind in the prepe- 
ration of Hires’ Rootbeer. For instance, tl re 
are several species of sarsaparilla root — Mex- 
ican, American, and Honduras. These vary 
in price from 8 cents per pound for th 
former to 37 for the latter. Nothing | 
the choicest root ever enters into Hires’ Root- 
beer. Besides sarsaparilla, which is itself th 
most popular blood purifier in the world, and 
of which it contains more than some sarsapa- 
rilla extracts, Hires’ Rootbeer has in it spike 
nard and wintergreen, or pipsissewa, both w: 
known tonics and diuretics; dog-grass (fro: 
Germany, where it is used as a diuretic drink), 
which forms the chief ingredient of prominent 
kidney cures; juniper berries from Italy, known 
every where for their healthful value in kidney 
troubles ; and birch bark, a powerful astringent. 
Hops and ginger are also used. These and 
other ingredients are all skilfully combined 
with a knowledge of their affinities, ground and 
steeped in distilled water, the juice expressed, 
and the extract bottled by hundreds of nimble- 
fingered girls, Then it is packed in large 
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and shipped to every part of this land 
many foreign countries. 
ec reader who reflects that the ingredients 
tioned above have been the main reliance 
shysicians in all ages, will have little dift- 
in understanding why Hires’ Rootbeer 
healthful, and be little surprised when 
| that testimonials literally by the hundred 
received by its makers, telling how it 
ves indigestion, quiets the nerves, puri- 
the blood, benefits the kidneys, and cures 
mnia. Many physicians are pronounced in 
rendorsements. It is largely used and with 
marked benefit in Hospitals and Sanitariums, 
being particularly valuable in helping the weary 
onvalescent drag the sled up the hill of health. 
Yet Hires’ Rootbeer must not be thought 
of as a medicinal preparation. It is a thirst- 
juenching and pleasure-giving drink, with 
, delicious appetizing tla- 
vor,grateful to the palate, 
ind refreshing to the en- 
tire There 


very few people who do 


system. are 
not enjoy the beverage, 
und there are none who 
re not, after a drink of 
t, better for the next 
thing to be done, 


whether work, sleep, or 


nay. 

Hires’ Rootbeer is now 
wide ly recognized as pre- 
eminently a temperance 
drink. It is made in the 
home, and drank in the 
home, where every inmate 
enjoys it, from the baby 
up to grandparents—and 
everybody is better for 
every swallow they take. 

At first some temperance workers had mis- 
givings as to the syllable beer, which is a part 
of its name, but people long ago learned that 
Hires’ has nothing whatever in common with 
the beer that is drank over sloppy bars and 
behind slat doors, and to-day Hires’ Rootbeer 
s freely used and recommended by the most 
cautions and conservative temperance people 
everywhere, 

ln a few instances, friends of temperance 
whose zeal was not according to knowledge, 
lave risen up to say that they have been told 
by a friend who overheard a person say that 
some man somewhere had thought that there 
Was a large amount of alcohol in Hires’ Root- 

In all such cases, wherever it has been 
ble te diseover the of this 
| he has been very glad to take his 

discovery back, for the plain truth is that 


discoverer 
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Hires’ Rootbeer has been analyzed time and 
again by the best chemists in the country, 
and under all conditions has always been pro- 
nounced a strictly temperance and non-aleo- 
holie drink. 

The usual accompaniment of success is imi- 
tation; and Hires’ Rootbeer has been a bright 
and shining mark for counterfeiters. It would 
to the unreflecting that the assertion 
“there are in it’? would be a truism 
of and it would have been 
when our forefathers made it; but times have 
changed and have changed with 
them, until now the assertion can only fairly 
be made of Hires’ Rootbeer. To make this 
year’s supply 78,508 Ibs. (nearly 40 tons) of 
roots and barks have already been ground. The 
ingredients of this extract, and the methods of 
its preparation, make it, as any one must admit, 

a most healthful drink; 
but as a coloring mat- 
ter it is a flat failure in 
comparison with what 
modern chemists can pre- 
pare, The chemicals 
used in the ‘‘other 
kinds” of rootbeer are 
very powerful. This ac- 
for their other- 
remarkable claim 
that one bottle of ex- 
tract will make from 5 
to 10 gallons; it being 
merely a matter of 
how strong a taste or 
deep a color the con- 
sumer may prefer. There 
is no such elasticity in 
Hires’ Rootbeer: a 
gallon package (which 
costs only cents), 
would no more make 10 gallons of good root- 
beer than could the proper quantity of tea 
to make 5 cupfuls be expected to make 10 
cupfuls of good tea. 

The imitations of Hires’ 
been numerous, but not long-lived. The truth 
is, they have had little chance to survive. Imi- 
tators could not make the genuine if they 
would, and they would not if they could; 
because it must be made on a large scale to 
be fairly profitable, and ordinary profit never 
satisfies the counterfeiter. Llence, as the 
merit of the genuine Hires’ has extended, it 
has been increasingly difficult to float the 
“other kinds,” and they have followed each 
other through the market and into obscurity, 
much as balls of fire from a Roman candle in 
the fireworks exhibition. 

The increase in the sales of Hires’ Rootbeer 
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is acknowledged bv all who are conversant with the facts as one of the wonds 
modern trade. It was first introduced in 1878, the first lot of 3 gallons being 
pared in the pan shown on a preceding page, together with its now outgrown su 
sors. That vear the sales were 864 bottles; the next year 3024, and so on t 
1888, ten years after its introduction, the output was 394,560. This see) 
to the proprietors the limit of crowth, but the past five years have fa 
ceeded it, till going upward by jumps often of 50 per cent., the Salk 
1891 were 3,880,278 bottles, the equivalent of 14,401,390 gallons—about 
gallon for every family in the country. 

This is exclusive of the large quantity sold in syrup form for us 
fountains—it being the general testimony of fountain men that Hires’ hi 
beer is the sa most popular drink they sell. 

To-day this ; article is sold by the car-load and train-load. 
sent to Bos ‘ 


Se 


Five cars Wer 
t ton at one time, and seven to Chicago, and proportionat: 
amounts to < other sections. This is all sold—not consigned. The Ch 
cago train ‘ : carried the equivalent of 1,260,000 gallons, or enough t 
give twenty |& a) * willion people each a glass of Hires’ Rootbeer, As on 
thinks of , these enormous figures, he is reminded of President Lin 
coln’s say- hm ing’ “You may fool some of the people all of the time 
or all of the 794 © people some of the time, but you can’t fool all of the 
people all of ° 2 . the time,” and he is driven to the conclusion that unless al 
of the peo = = ple are mistaken, Hires’ Rootbeer is a really good thing. 
The proprietors of Hires’ ; Rootbeer are great believers in 
and users of printer’s ink. : s | Having found out what peop 
want, they are progressive ’ y and unremitting in letting peop! 
know that they have it. They : have a large printing - office of 
their own, and yet much of | ; : | their work is done outside. Mil! 
ions of lithographs, cards, | 
distributed. But more than 
way of spreading business 


books, pictures, ete., are regularly 
all else they use that modern 
news — newspaper advertising 
Their advertisements in vari- as = ous forms and sizes are to be se 
in thousands of publications, >i i © and in millions of 
deed, it would be a reckless | ay person who would attempt 
estimate their number. All = this tends to make their product 
a favorite with the dealer, ¥ = who finds that it i 
troduction to the millions 4 “ who 
persuasive eloquence that the 
thirsty feeling which regu- | ee 
larly troubles every son of Adam is Hires’ Rootbeer. 
An illustration of one of their most famous advertise- 
ments is reproduced on this page. This youngster 
has become known from one end of the land to the other 
as “the Hires’ Rootbeer boy,” and he has asked many 
millions the pertinent question, “Say, have you tried 
Hires’ Rootbeer?’ His features have been in use for 
about five years, and the increase here shown in the 
size of his photograph is in exact proportion to the de- 
velopment of the business during that period. So it 
will be seen that both business and boy are growing well. 
Such is in part the history of Hires’ Rootbeer—a 
record of modern business enterprise in supplying a 
universal human want. Founded on the common need 
of common people; keeping unbroken faith with them 
in its careful and conscientious preparation; putting 
all-too-searce pleasure within the reach of the most 
modest purse; standing everywhere for Health, Hap- 
piness, and Home—it is difficult to foretell what further 
wonders of popularity the coming years have in store 
for what is already by far the most popular temperance 
beverage in the world. 
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